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INTRODUCTORY. 

*' As good to chide the waves as speak them fair.'' — Hbnby VI. Pt. IljI. 

JE draw our bow at a venture : from the clear air which breathes 
round the hill of the OhdteaM,Vert we look down upon the city 
below us^ the sacred city of the Isis^ sacred to the memory of the good and 
learned of England's noblest days ; and we see Oxford following after other 
Gods, Gods that our fathers knew not of: the great God Snob is not yet — 
may he never be — worshipped as ruler of the new Pantheon, but the little 
Gods Sham and Spite have no small knot of devotee apostles ; aye, and 
perchance, too, some frail Goddesses have set up their mystic rites in 
secluded groves. We draw our bow at a venture, so look to it, Dons and 
Undergraduates, boating men and reading men, look to it, O Union orators, 
statesmen of the future, look to it, ye patrons of S, Philip's or St. Aldate's, 
look to it, ye loungers in the Parks, look to it, ye Proctors, and thou, O 
Vice Chancellor, see that your harness be well fitted, that between its joints 
no arrow shall pierce. Our aim is careless, but perhaps it may strike deep : 
we care not whom we wound ; if we cannot smite a king we shall con- 
tentedly wing a Freshman. Our bow is sturdy and our arrows are many 
and well-tipped, but we wage no war in vain: so long as folly, or stupidity, 
or malice cry out upon us as disturbers of the peace, their peace, so long 
shall we gladly send another dart, but when we shall see our shaft in its 
flight blazing, as did the arrow of Acestes, and vanishing into the clouds of 
the sky, then shall we know that our work is done, and we shall unstring 
our bow and recline at peace in our little villa on the hill. Till then, kind 
reader, take care. Little John. 
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Books are of two classes, as likewise are 
the authors thereof, for as the former may 
be divided into such as are designed for 
men to understand and such as are de- 
signed not to be nnderstanded of men, so 
are the writers of books to be divided into 
such as write what they do understand 
and such as do write things whereof they 
have no understanding. But as our object 
is to consider books and not their makers 
it behoveth us to dismiss from our con- 
sideration all contemplation of the makers 
as distinguished from the books them- 
selves, otherwise would we fall into the 
grievous and deadly error of visiting the 
sins of the guilty on the innocent, 
although in our present mode of procedure 
we do run the risk of distinguishing things 
and men whom the world doth not count 
as distinguished. 

Now whereas we have divided books 
into such as be intended for men to under- 
stand and such as be intended for men not 
to understand, and whereas to this excep- 
tion will be taken by the captious and 
carping critics who go to make up the 
great republic of letters (so called, as it 
hath been wisely observed, because they 
have not a sovereign among them), and 
whereas our object is to instruct the many 
by homely definition, description and 
example, and not to amuse and tickle the 
logical acumen of the few^ know all men 
that under the first of these divisions, to 
wit books to be understanded of the 
people, histories be the most important; 
and under the second division books not 



to be so understanded are to be ranged all 
works of poets and philosophers. 

But before we proceed to determine the 
characteristics of each of these classes it 
behoveth us to make observation that 
there be a third or middle class which be 
written with no intent or purpose as to 
there being understanded or not being 
understanded, but simply, entirely and 
unreservedly without any reason, cause, 
or object conceivable by the human per. 
ception. 

First then we will consider such books 
as are written to the intent that they be 
understanded of the reader, they be either 
(a) Instructive and not amusing, or 
{13) Amusing and not instructive. 
Of the former sub-division it only apper- 
tain eth to the present purpose to notice 
the fact that such works --to wit works 
that are instructive and not amusing — are 
mostly the creations of men learned in all 
ways of making books, who having as it 
were attained unto a height far above 
the level of the vulgar herd do take courage 
from their position, and, having made 
books, throw them, to use language meta- 
phorical rather than exact, at the crowd 
beneath, and as we do know that a little 
matterfalling froma greatheightacquireth 
a mighty momentum^ so it is with books 
written of the great and learned, which 
worthless, light and frivolous though they 
be, yet do smite terribly the minds of the 
unthinking public. And many, so to 
speak, are the pillars that are clomb by 
these great ones that from such pillars 
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they may project their missiles, and the 
fayourite of these pillars are Professor- 
fihips. 

But of the second division of books to 
be understanded of the reader, books 
attiiising and not instructiye, to wit, we 
may not speak at length for men prefer 
to be amused rather than to be instructed, 
and read such books^ but of the former 
class it is otherwise. 

And yet though we have divided books 
th&t are intended to be understanded into 
such as are amusing and such as are in. 
structive, still there is a third class which 



consisteth of such as are so fashioned hy 
their authors that though they be intended 
to be comprehended of the reader (if any 
reader of such there be,) yet are neither 
comprehensible, nor instructive^ nor amus- 
ing; of this class one sole example 
suffieeth, to wit, the Book of the Statutes 
of the University of Oxford. 

This much for books that are minded 
by their authors to be understanded : such 
as are written that they may not be so 
understanded willl be treated at 8om« 
future time. 

tlOBiN Hdod« 



JIMMY, OE, (JEEEK AS THE GRASS IS HE* 

Bt Maid Mabion. 

'* Like as the grass wliich groweth on the house tops which withdreth afore it be plucked up."— « 

Book of PsALUbei. 



CHAPTER I. 

JiMHT Speaks. 
" Nay, ye are only five." — ^WoBDBwoBTii. 
If anyone had looked into the schoolroom 
at Ardington Lodge on the 25th of Sep- 
tember last, they would assuredly have 
thought us mad. But we were not mad, 
most noble reader^ by any means, we 
were simply following a receipt which had 
been given us by a school-fellow of Jerry^s, 
for making (so he said) a delicious com. 
pound. I haye reason to belieye that that 
schoolboy was playing us a base practical 
jokC/ or perhaps, to take a more charitable 
yiew of the case, the receipe had been 
copied out wrong. At all eyents it 
wouIdnH answer, as we found out to our 
cost# 



We were fiye. There was big Ben our 
eldest brother who had been expelled from 
Harrow, and was now loafing about 
waiting for a commission, as if he had'nt 
committed himself enough already^ He 
was smoking hard and cramming yards of 
his tawny yellow beard into his mouth* 
In the arm-chair opposite him squatted 
Margy^ a gawky schoolgirl of 1 5^ all arms 
and legs. Then there was Jerry, mtat^ 
14, home from school, and ££Se, a little wee 
thing, who seemed but a shadow and a 
yapor^ and who always reminded me of a 
yerse I once saw on a tombstone, the last 
two lines of which I shall alwaytf 
remembery 

" She was a shadow brief and shoft/^ 
And sooB the vapor fled." 
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I forget the first two lines, bat I have 
little doubt that ^fled' rhymed with 
• dead.' 

However, to return. There was last, but 
not least, my noble self— age^ 18 — sex, 
male — ^appearance,prepos8essing — temper, 
good — moustache^ incipient but certainly 
visible — whiskers, alas ! invisible to the 
naked eye. 

" Jerry," says Margy, " let's have the 
recipe again." (She pronounced recipe as 
a word of two syllables.) 

A.nd Jerry begins to read slowly and 
steadily as follows : — '' Take a pound of 
butter'*— 

** By Jove," breaks in Big Ben, " that's 
the very thing we've done, we have taken 
it, or to put it more forcibly, boned it. 
Go ahead." 

** And place it on a spit." Here Jerry 
comes to a stop and looks enquiringly 
round to see if any one has an observation 
to ofier on this sentence. Unlucky Margy 
can't resist the temptation to perpetrate a 
vile pun. *' Spit it out" she cries with an 
unabashed countenance. 

She is greeted with a chorus of groans, 
and, like the guinea-pigs in '* Alice/' 
promptly suppressed. 

Patient Jerry goes steadily on, '' Before 
a moderate fire. Then get a flour- 
dredge" — 

Ben mutters something in his beard 
about a ** flowery description," but mindful 
of Margy' s sad fate he stifles it, and the 
pun dies still-born. 

'*As the butter melts on the spit 
sprinkle the flour profusely over it"— 



" Over what V I interrupt. 

** Over the batter, of coune^ stoopid,*' 
retorts Margy who remembering her 
recent discomfiture has been longing to 
have a hit at someone. Under this gross 
personal attack I at once subside. 

Jerry proceeds, **and the result will 
be a compound which with a little flavour- 
ing will be most delicious." 

Here we all break in with various 
ejaculations of disgust and denial, among 
which Ben's forcible *' It's a d- — d lie !" 
and Margy 's hardly ladylike *' It's simply 
beastly,^' are most conspicuous. 

It certainly was a failure, to put it 
mildly. 

The results we had expected were :— 

A most delicious compound (how 
temptingly vague this word was, suggest- 
ing anything firom Champagne down to 
Bubble and Squeak), with which we could 
gorge ourselves to our heart's content 
unknown to our fond parents. 

Moreover, a practical lesson in the noble 
art of cookery. 

The actual results were :— 

A mass of beastliness. 

A great blotch of grease on Margy's 
new print gown. 

A large hole in the hearth-rug occa- 
sioned by a lump of coal perversely fall- 
ing out of the fire. 

Sandry burns on our fingers. 

Our faces as red as raw beef-steaks with 
crouching over the fire. 

And little Effie's hair powdered with 
flour. 

To add to our utter consternation, at 
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this very moment the door opened^ and oar 
father and mother appeared, gazing in 
horror and amazement at the gronp. 

I need hardly say that we cordially 
detested both onr parents. Most children 
do. 

Onr father was a tall angular man, who 
addressed ns, whenever he condescended to 
notice us, with a bitter sarcasm. We 
retaliated by breaking articles of furniture 
on the sly, and otherwise damaging his 
property. 

Our mother was a dowdily-dressed, 
little old frump, forever harassing herself 
and others with fears of fire in this world 
and the next. 

She begins '^ Oh ! you naughty wicked 
children what are you doing ? Oh dear, 
you'll burn the house down, I know you 
will, and you will never go to Heaven, 
Oh dear ! Oh dear !'' 

Here father chimes in — 

'* My dear, our children are showing 
their low origin by this thieving and 
attempt at cookery; and no doubt they 
will soon be admirably fitted for kitchen- 
maids and scullery-boys. The cross, 
breeding has spoilt them for gentlemen.'" 

My father never lost an opportunity of 
taunting his wife with her low origin, (she 
was the only daughter of a large soap- 
boiler, and had brought him £50,000) 
and there was little love lost between 
them. 

While this was going on we had sat 
half-dead with fear and suppressed 
laughter. 



At length ke goes, but mother stops to 
tell us the great piece of news, which is 
that an old schoolfellow of our great- 
grand&ther's, Oeneral Sir Martin Wheezle , 
is coming to stay with us for a few 
days. 

She is in great tribulation at this, ** Oh 
dear !"^ she cries ^* and soldiers are so care- 
less about candles and fires, and then they 
swear so dreadfully. Oh dear ! I wish he 
wasn'nt coming.^' So do we, as we talk 
the matter over, after ^' the old gal'" (as we 
generally call our mother) has departed. 
We feel like the naughty little boy in 
Punchy that we shall have to be (compara- 
tively) good for »wh a long time. We 
find out that he is coming this very even- 
ing, and forthwith hold a council of war 
to decide on the reception we shall give 
our guest. After many plans have been 
discussed, we decide on the following :-— 

(i) Margy is to throw the remains of 
our ^'delicious compound'" at him as 
he drives up. 

(ii) Jerry and I are to fill his boots with 
hot coals in the morning. 

(ili) We are to oil the handle of his 
bedroom door to prevent his open- 
ing it. 

Besides which, Ben is occasionally to 
drop a heavy chair or other heavy article 
of furniture on his gouty feet. With such 
amenities we hope to conciliate our ex- 
pected guest. But here I must shut up, 
as I have promised Margy that she shall 
describe Sir Martinis arrival. 
{To be continued,) 
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FEOM OUE DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENT. 



Dear Little John, 

It is very kind of jroa to give me the 
appointmeDt of theatrical critic to your 
newly started jonrnali but as I am a 
complete stranger here in Oxford you 
mutt not expect very full accounts of the 
theatrical doings of the place just at 
present. 

However, as soon as I got your missive 
from the Oh&teau Vert asking me to write 
you a letter on the drama in this city> I 
started off on an exploring expedition. 
After leaving the place where .1 had 
pitched my tent I took a short walk to 
determine on my plan of action ;^*-my 
mind was soon made up. I accosted the 
first passer by and asked him if he could 
direct me to the theatre. He directed 
me. The exterior of the place in ques- 
tion seemed at first sight striking ; seeing 
a man at the door I thought I might by 
his agency be able to get a look inside : 
the doorkeeper, for such he was, said he 
would be most happy to show me in: 
pietufe my amazement when on entering 
I could see no stage, no proscenium, no 
wings, no curtains, no behind-the-scenes, 
no anything that reminded me of those 
theatres— but, oh. Little John those were 
naughty days when we used to have the 
miirSe of the Green Booms. I asked my 
guide how they could play without a stage 
and he replied somewhat mysteriously 
about some smalls — thereby alluding I 
supposed to the apparel of some of the 
performers: I am afraid 1 didn't make 
myself clear to him. I next asked him 



what plays were the favourite ones, he said 
he thought the ^ Hecuba^ and ^ Me(]ea.* 
*' Ah,^' thought I, ** that shows a reaction 
in favor of classical models." " But,'^ 
said I, '' where is the ballet V '' Oh,'' said 
my guide, *' there are no plays acted 
here.'' Fancy my astonishment again 
when my guide proceeded to inform me 
that the University, which owns this 
theatre^ has never allowed plays to be 
performed in it, the reason given being 
that all plays are immoral : it is true that 
at one time the lessees procured a man 
named Shakespeare whom they engaged ta 
write several plays, but Convocation 
(which my guide told me was a very se- 
lect Committee of Management) decided 
that this man's plays were silly, stupid and 
scurrilous. 

I had noticed twelve stone effigies out- 
side the theatre, ** Whom do these repre- 
sent!'' I asked of the guide. "Those,'' 
he replied affably "are effigies of the 
twelve members who formed the majority 
in Convocation, the majority in fact which 
suppressed Shakespeare in Oxford : and," 
he continued, "eversince that time the chief 
qualification for a seat in Convocation is a 
likeness on the paft of the candidate ta 
some one of the statues.*" I then observed 
that one of the effigies was that of a man 
of a humorous turn of mind, ^* Is that a 
representation of one of the original 
twelve r " No,*' said the guide, ** that one 
was erected subsequently : it was found 
that the debates in Convocation were so 
dull, owing to the stolidity of the members 
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elected under the old principle, that this 
grinning image was fashioned by the then 
Vice Chancellor in order that there might 
be an opportunity of introducing a member 
into Convocation who should import a 
humorous element into its debates. But 
you see, sir/^ said the man, whom I per- 
ceived to be well informed as to Gonvoea- 
tions and other curious customs of the 
place, ^Hhe worst of it is that the gentleman 
who takes the light comedy part in Convo- 
cation is obliged to laugh at his own jokes 
as the penalty of his position. I have 
often heard it said that the statues were 
meant for the present members of Convo- 
cation, but how can that be when they 
are of such antiquity : no^ it is the other 
way about ; it is the members who are 
like the statues, you may rely on it." 
** But surely," I rejoined, " I remember 
having heard another explanation of the 
origin of these statues V " Yes, Sir, you 
may have heard it, there is another ex- 



planation ; this, that eleven of the 
Apostles tried to make an effigy of Judas 
Iscariot, and that accounts for eleven of 
the statues : the grinning one is Judas 
Iscariot himself grinning at the crude 
conceptions and imperfect skill of his 
colleagues : but of course, Sir, this is not 
true." He then went on to tell me that 
there was another theatre in Oxford 
patronized by the town : I shall resort 
thither shortly, my dear Little John, and 
will describe it fully in my next letter. 
Till then, adieu. Au reservoir. 
Yours truly, 

Robin Hood. 
F.S. — I have heard that though the 
House of Convocation objects to theatricals 
it has private theatricals of its own at a 
place quite close to the theatre. Through 
the kindness of a friend I am going to 
hear them to-morrow. They are going to 
play " The Fool.'' 



UNION TYPES. 

No. T.— PEATELBY CHILDEMAN. 



Under this head we purpose giving, to 
the best of our ability, a faithful portraiture 
of those gentlemen who have won a high 
position as speakers at the Union. We 
believe that often young speakers would 
do better and feel more confidence if only 
some kind friend would point out their 
little failings and oddities, and though of 
course we are debarred from taking real 
persons we may perhaps, by means of 
imaginary characters, suggest warnings 
against false styles of oratory, and exam- 



ples of the kind of speeches which may 
earn for a man the reputation of being an 
orator. Our first type is, 

Pbatbley Childeman. 
" You must be tittle tattling before all." 
Shakbsfbarb, Wmter^a Tale, A. i7.»BC. 4. 

A soft, persuasive face, which looks 
with a yearning gaze through you and 
away into infinity of space beyond; earnest, 
not with the sharp vivid glance which 
usually marks an earnest man, but with 
a half-timid nervous manner, as if earnest- 



YOUTH AJTD BLB. 



ness were a very sad bat very necessary 
thing : such is his face, and such too is 
the voice; a strange uncertain voice, so 
that you could not quite tell whether he 
speaks his own conriction or speaks that 
he may convince himself: yet undoubtedly 
an earnest man, as none could question 
who heard him condemn the folly which 
prompted the restoration of those decayed 
daubs round the debatinjj^ room, which 
day and night cry out fer the kindly 
whitewash, or saw him use all the persua- 
sion of his voice and face, and even of his 
hands, to secure an unbiassed vote of the 
society on a matter of public interest. 
Earnestness and simplicity are indeed 
united in him : his friends remark the 
aptness of his name, while his detraetors 
when they see his smile '' childlike and 
bland,'^ think of the Heathen Chinee. 

But when earnest and simple men take 
to talking twaddle, how dreary is that 
twaddle : alas, with all the requisites of an 
orator, with a flexible and powerful voice, 
with a commanding presence, with a quiet 
persistency of purpose, Childeman is no 
orator because he does not know when he 
is talking twaddle. 



Ah ! Prateley, Prateley, I see thee now 
with thine eyeglass afire with the glow of 
conviction, I see thy hand pass lightly 
across that expansive brow smoothing thy 
errant locks, and then waved gracefully 
away into empty space, I see thy head 
proudly poised upturning to the admiring 
gallery, I see thy left fist clenched on that 
harmless slip of paper with the nervous 
obstinacy of a defeated pleader, I watch 
the body swaying to every breath of the 
inspiration that is in thee, and I say to 
myself, *^ Oh, thai I were deaf, and then 
should I gaze upon thee with speechless 
admiration : for then would I hear no 
word of that unceasing stream of involved 
logic, reasonless reason, unsequential se- 
quence, by which thou mightest as readily 
prove Bismarck a dolt, or Whalley a 
Jesuit, as thou dost prove thy pet hero to 
have been a good man or a competent 
emperor." 

A word in thine ear, Childeman : when 
thou hearest the word ^'time**^ loudly 
called by a listener to thee, then know it 
is time to begin that peroration which thou 
hast by heart. 

Little John. 



YOUTH 

^' Old Abbey, wilt thou hark to me. 
While I shall tell a tale to thee, 
A tale of love and mystery f 

^* Whatever thou tellest I shall hear, 
But speedily forget, I fear ; 
'Tis long since I hare shed a tear.'^ 



AND ELD. 

*' Is thy old heart a heart of stone. 
Or hast thou sorrows of thine own 
That thou canst spare me not a moan !"" 

" Young man, I've suficred blows and 
woes, 
And patience grows with woes and blows, 
But — could you tell your tale in prose !" 



THE LAT px:l?iT; 



My young friends 
pardon the use of the epithet by one 
whose tattered gown and unpaid bills 
show cleat ly that he will soon have to de-^ 
part from that busy University in which he 
has so long resided , and seek to end his 
days in some rural spot^ the peaceful re« 
tirement of which is undisturbed by duns 
or dons. I have indeed to crave your 
pardon for two offences — firstly, for 
reminding you of your youth — secondly, 
for presuming to offer moral counsel to a 
body, at once so learned and so upright as 
yourselves. My excuse for both these 
misdemeanours may be summed up in the 
remark, that youth is indeed a season to 
revel in, and an attribute to be proud of, 
but that during the fresh spring time of 
our lives when the verdant hues of nature 
around us seem mirrored in our careless 
faces, our too joyous minds often fail to 
realize fully the deeper obligations which 
we owe to ourselves and our fellow men. 
We too often at that period fail to see the 
use or validity of some of those moral 
laws which are necessary to the well-being 
or even the very existence of mankind. 
I trust, therefore, that you will grant me 
the high privilege of pointing out to you 
from time to time some ethical doctrines, 
which you may have disregarded or over- 
looked, but which, my long experience has 
told me, can only be neglected with the 
certainty of detriment to our race. After 
these uiipardonably lengthy opening 
remarks^ I will at once proceed, my 



THE LAY PULPIT. 

No. I.— SOCIAL SACEIFICES: 
"My aentenoe is for open war." — P. L. IL 51. 
You will I am sure friends, to tlie subject immediately before 



us— and I solemnly entreat add exhort 
you to rouse yourselves to a manly sense 
of duty, and, casting Aside all sickly 
sentimentalism in the interests of Human- 
ity and virtue, to purge from your midst 
those abominations which still, alas, lurk 
there. 

None of you, my friends, however 
recently you may have come from the 
bosoms of your families to this great 
University, can have avoided noticing that 
there exists amongst us a loathly and 
detestable class of beings who, under the 
name of 'Proctors,' ply their dreadful 
trade, urged either by the greed of gain, or 
by a fearful misanthropy which ever 
compels them to be in constant warfare 
with their species. 

Their plan, as you well know> is to 
prowl about our thoroughfares after dark^ 
accompanied by a gang of pampered hire* 
lings, and having seized some innocent 
stripling, to force him by fearful threats 
to visit them in their dens the next 
morning, when they extort from him a 
portion of his scanty pittance and drive 
him forth abject and despairing. My 
brethren, this is a crying evil and must be 
ruthlessly rooted out from our midst. But 
let us first brace our too timid wills for the 
struggle, by calmly considering the 
matter in some of its more pLilusophical 
aspects. 

In the first place it is a notorious fact 
that these unhappy * Proctors^ are {^bso- 

c 
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lately friendless ; driven from the society 
tfaey once enjoyed, by tbe degrading 
nature of their avocation, they have no 
friend to sympathize with them, no eye 
would brim with tears if they departed. 
Their own lives, indeed, are burthens to 
them — they hate themselves. Surely then 
the hand which is raised to rid the world 
of a Proctor would be one of a patriot rather 
than an assassin — and the name of its 
owner would be for ever enshrined by a 
grateful Alma Mater amongst her glorious 
galaxy of benefactors, and, oh ! thrilling 
thought, would perhaps even rank next 
after the sainted Mr. Feter Blundelt hhn- 
ffelf. 

In these days of stnrggTe between 
Capital and Labour, it behoyes us likewise 
to look at the q^uestion in its economic 
aspect. 

Proctorial Eobes are indeed expensivci 
but the demand for them is at present 
small. Tlirnk then how many struggling 
producers of the article would be able to 
maintain their starving wives and families 
in ease and comparative affluence if veWet 
sleeves and white bands were in constant 
— even daily, demand! I say, constant 
demand, for such is the innate depravity 
of onr nature that I fear even the daily 
exhibition of the blood-stained relics at 
the Martyrs' Memorial would not entirely 
prevent others from following their mad 
career. But let them follow — ^for if the 
Proctorff were invariably despatched at 
the close of therr nightly rounds, no 
fines could be inflicted, and the portion of 
the widow and the orphan would not be 



squandered in ransoming the son and the 
brother from these brigands. 

Some captious critic may here urge 
that we have no right to inflict torture 
upon any human being for the sake of 
merely saving money. Now, waiving the 
obvious reply that a Proctor is not a 
human being, I will offer twa answers to 
this shallow objection. First, then, it t» 
clear, that, since the gratification afforded 
to an Undergraduate whilst spilling the 
life-blood of a Proctor would far transcend 
any pain felt by that functionary, the 
avenge of human happiness would be 
raised, and thus, by the true principles of 
utilitarianism, the^act would be a virtuous* 
one. Secondly, I venture to assert, the* 
victim himself would meet the assassin's 
knife with a smile, since naught but 
cowardice prevents him [from fleeing fron» 
his loathly life by his own hand. 

In conclusion^— Friends, Brethren and 
Undergraduates t Rally around the 
standard of Virtue, Progress and Givlliza-^ 
tion. Buy yourselves keen, trusty, 
SheflSeld blades at Mappings Mart. 
Lurk at the corners of our streets, and 
then, when ye see the demon form ap- 
proaching, when ye see some dovelike 
freshman fluttering in his grasp — glide* 
forth, plunge your avenging dagger 
through that velvet sleeve—into that 
stony heart. Strike terror into the 
breasts of the attendant satellites with thie 
war-cry of your Liberty — and then, stoop 
gently over that prostrate form — re- 
member that now it is harmless— passive 
—human,-— remove any remnants of hi* 
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iH gotten galas he may have about his 
person — that when the azure-vestared 
guardian of our peace comes on his nightly 
rounds he may find naught of carnal 
gold to wean his mind from higher 
thoughts but only the cold remains of a 

AN AMERICAN 

I have been to see Oxford. An nn- 
«ophi8ticated American trayeliing to com* 
plete my education, my friends in London 
advised me not to leave England before 
/ doing^ this venerable city : the scene they 
.aid of the early years and budding 
promises, &c., &c., you know the sort of 
thing. If you don't, read Murray and the 
guide-books genei'ally : on second thoughts 
don't read either, they are an ^* amorphous 
blotch of unveracities."^'^ They also said 
I should there behold the jeunesie dorie of 
England at its very best, I did not know 
who or what the jeunesse dorh might be, 
but I thought, perhaps, as France had 
supplied A great painter of that ilk (ilk 
Bounds well) the Englishers had run an 
opposition candidate. However, I did not 
say so, because if a traveller makes a state- 
ment and it happens to be true, people are 
envious, if it is fiilse they think it funny to 
impose on his innocence. The question 
then arose *^How to get there f" My friends 
suggested by railroad, railroad suggested 
jcollisions, and collisions suggested the re- 
duction of myself to vulgar fractions, and 
vulgar fractions brought me back to the 
;8eat of learning. However^ I made a 

* This quaint specimen of English is culled from 
the works of on« Queerstyle whofloorished in the 
19. h century, B«c. 



frail, erring, mortal ; who has gone to his 
long account with all his imperfections on 
his head— and the bouquet of Common 
Room Port still lovingly hovering over his 
blanched lips. 

Friar Tuck. 

IN OXFORD. 

mightyresolve,Iaaid to myself *'Jonathan^^ 
(that is my Christian name, 1 think it un- 
christian, but I can't help it), ^^ Jonathan, 
arouse all your determination, and see this 
mighty place, the scene of the early years 
bc.i &c., or perish nobly amidst the frag- 
ments of a first class saloon.*' So I went. 
I rode down to the terminus, raising my 
gloomy spirits on the way by reading 
accounts of '^ great disasters,^^ ^ appalling 
jcatastrophes," and other mild combina- 
tions of substantive and epithet, descrip- 
tive of the results achieved by heroic 
engine drivers, who, with a noble disregard 
for self, (and other people^s selves), and 
with a lordly contempt for signals, landed 
their engines in the midst of gouty luggage 
trains, and innocent^ if misguided, excur- 
sionists. I was on the point of pulling the 
check string and bidding my Jehu^ who 
was driving wisely but not too well, to 
turn again, when my eye met the word 
^ Insurance'* ; a light beamed o'er my coun- 
tenance, my heart bounded in my breast 
and dislocated the regulator of my watch, 
and a collision became not an object of 
fear but of hope, and my only misgiving 
was that the journey might not prove long 
enough for me to derive much profit from 
it. Insure, — the grandest lottery extant, 
and numberless instances flashed across 
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n\j mind of men wlio had made their 
fortanes bj insurance, or who had left a 
sterling consolation to their monrning 
friends, and — a sense of relief to the world 
at large. Especially did I remember the 
case of a man down in Texas, who in- 
sured his life against railway accidents in 
an office which guaranteed ''^iO a week 
until recovery, in case of personal damage.^ 
This lucky individual lost his right ear 
the very first day after he had effected 
his insurance, and as he has never re- 
covered it, he has been drawing £10 a 
week to this very day. The accident took 
place twenty years ago, and there is not 
the slightest appearance of a new ear 
developing itself. Unkind people assert 
that he shaves it, I am sorry I cannot 
place implicit confidence in this story 
because 1 had it from the man in question, 
who is one of the most inveterate per- 
verters of truth in Texas, a country 1 am 
proud to say that will whip the world in 
that line. This veracious individual 
accounts for this amiable eccentricity of 
character by stating that he hears so many 
lies in a day, and as they go in at one 
ear and there is no other ear for them to 
go out at, they find an outlet in his mouth. 
I confidently leave this statement to the 
intelligent reader. N.B. The person in 
question is my brother, and it is my firm 
belief he lost his ear among the Indians 
for thieving. • 

This may seem a digression. 

I went to the booking office, and after 
purchasing a ticket for Oxford I asked for 
lan insurance ticket " How many do you 
yfuniV was the startling reply. I was 



taken aback, but, determined not to make 
an exhibition of ray ignorance before a 
foreigner, said *' Oh, the usual quantity.** 
" Well, you see, we generally allow for a 
collision on every twenty miles travelled, 
so suppose I give you three/' The acute- 
nes8 and kindness of that young person 
overwhelmed me. I took the three 
tickets, and then enquired the name of my 
benefactor. *' Smith,'^ replied the official. 
"Oh, don't you think," said I, ^'that'g 
rather a wide term, it's about as distinctive 
as man." Before I could learn any other 
mark he possessed, beside the somewhat 
common ones of being called Smith, and 
having red hair guileless of comb and 
brush, I was hurried off by hearing the 
dulcet tones of a whistle. 

Now, why a man hhould hurry when he 
hears a whistle, I don't know, as it is 
merely a gentle hint he's too late for the 
train, but as every one does hurry in such 
a case, and as I have a distinct objection 
to being the miserable exception who 
proves the rule, I hurried too, and caught 
sight of two red lamps hastily retiring 
round a curve. 

There are three things a man invariably 
does when he sees his train receding grace, 
fully from his view. The first is to rush 
frantically after it (and I may here remark 
that this is a natural instinct to an 
American, whose efforts are likely to be 
crowned with success if the train has not 
started more than an hour). The second 
is to return mournful and dejected and 
sit on one's trunks and vent one's fury in 
strong language. The third is to look up 
a time-table and see when the next train 
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«iarts. I had vainly pursued the first of 
these three courses open to me, and wa0 
proceeding to try to calm myself by the 
second^ when ill-luck prompted an unlucky 
porter to come up with a face radiant with 
smiles and train oil and to make this 
idiotic remark, *^ Just missed it» sir,**^ My 
cop wasindeed fall. *^ Just missed it,^ whea 
my breast was bursting with the frantic 
efforts 1 had made to ovettake that 
infernal train. *^ Just missed it/' when I 
had not had time to relieve my pent up 
feelings by a sulphurous torrent of exple- 
tives. It was too much* Ah, I thought, 
I tiave missed it and now there is nothing 
left to me but vengeance, and Til make 
one person in this world sorry I missed 
that train. 

I went for that porter* and in an instant 
there was a sound of a heavy body making 
its way through the silent air, and four of 
my five toes were dislocated. By poetic 
justice that man fell in front of the very 



train that had caused his abrupt depar- 
ture, and upset it. 

When I had thu0 sated my just thirst 
for vengeance, I began to fear I had acted 
a little hastily, and so I took steps to 
alleviate the misfortune. I sought out the 
family of that unhappy man and told them 
they had better not wait dinner far him, 
I returned to the station with a \\\i\\t 
heart and the consciousness of having dune 
a good and noble deed that would be 
recorded amongst the annals ^f such deeds 
for all time. 

Yes, reader, the pleasure of having done 
a great and noble deed such as mine can 
only be appreciated by the perpetrators 
thereof. 

With this moral reflection I shall con- 
clude this paper for the present. 

N.B. I am quite aware I am not an 
American '* in Oxford*" yet, but that is my 
misfortune, not my fault. Til try and get 
there next time. Much. 



POEMS PfiOCEEDINa FJIOM SENTIMENT AND 

REELECTION. 

" Bigidi oenora eachinni"— Juybnal. 



I. 

A sanguine young person of Worcester, 
IVied to walk to the High with his sister^ 
And in the long Vac, 
They went there and back, 
Which is very fast walking from 
Worcester. 

II. 
A daring young freshman of Jesus, 
Has exerted his utmost to please us, 



For he ate some roast pork 

With the aid of a fork, 

And has quite raised the standard at Jesus. 

III. 
A man who could ride went to Lincoln, 
And his pride became fearfbl to think on. 
For he bought a BelPs Life 
And a large hunting-knife. 
And walked about ^quad' with his *pink^ 
on. 
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OXFORD CELEBRITIES. 

No. I.— Mh. E. ray LANKESTER, Fellow op Exetsb Collkge. 
"An he bad been cannibally given, be might bave broiled and eaten bim too," — Cobiolanus, a. 4, se.2. 



an apology to onr 
commencing this series 



We feel we owe 
readers for not 
with a sketch of some one more eminent 
Amongst Oxford men than Mr. Lankester. 
Bat, recollecting that the notoriety Mr. 
Lankester had obtained was quite 
ephemeral, we thought it best to lose no 
time in presenting our readers with a 
sketch of this gentleman, before he relapsed 
into his former obscurity. 

Coming of a scientific family, Mr. Lan- 
kester^s career as an Undergraduate was 
most successful, for he obtained two 
University Scholarships in addition to a 
first in Natural Science. 

After spending some years abroad, 
principally, we believe, in attending the 
lectures of eminent men of science, he 
retomed to Oxford and obtained a Fellow, 
ihip at Exeter College. 

Mr. Lankester^s great failing is his love 
of notoriety, which has induced him to 
come prominently forward as an advocate 
of Woman^s Rights, and more recently as 
an apologist for Vivisection, in which 
latter character he will probably be best 
known to onr readers, and in which we 
consider he has been most unfortunate. 
With a feeble pen and a bad case he has 
boldly plunged into a controversy with one 
of the ablest papers of the day, and it is 
no wonder, and no disgrace to him, that he 
has come off decidedly worst. 

What, however, he will feel more keenly 
this at the interest which the public were 



beginning to take in the controversy he 
carried on has been entirely eclipsed by 
Mr. Giadstone'scotip d'6tat and the general 
election. 

Mr. Lankester is to be sincerely pitied. 
He comes forward as a martyr to Science, 
the public treats him as a fit subject for 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals to deal with. But this is not 
the worst. He longs for fame, or we 
should rather say, (or notoriety. One 
would think tliat he acquiesces in the 
saying, 

*' 'Tis better to be known for bad 
Tban never to be known at all." 

But the public is busy with other things^ 
While he is talking of defunct guinea-pig8, 
it is thinking of defunct governments; 
while he expatiates on the victories of 
science, it is discussing the victory of 
the Conservatives ; he is full of dissection, 
it of dissolution. 

One word of advice to Mr. Lankester 
before we conclude. Work patiently, 
earnestly, and (above all) quietly, and in 
due course of time you will become 
eminent, but do not push yourself pre- 
maturely forward. Yon are only casting 
your pearls before swine which will turn 
again and rend your 

For ourselves we have nothing to dread 
from Mr. Lankester, as we know he will 
bo only too grateful to us for thus brings 
ing his name before our readers, but we 
cannot help fearing lest his love for vivi- 



aruowlet*. 
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flection should lead him some day to try 
f^ome iuteresting experiments on the eorpare 
vili of an Undergraduate^ and while we 



warn others we thank our stars that we 
do not belong to Exeter College. 

WflA SCARLST. 



ARROWLETS. 



"Wisdom gathered from afar; 
Bits of ancient observation." — Bsit Habts. 



Sellwyne, our logic lecturer, loquitur : 
*^ As an examine of dichotomy, we may 
instance the division of men according to 
the Jundamentum divUionis of appetite, 
into those who eat to live and those who 
live to eat — and the fasting girl/' 

We are glsd to hear that a man at 
Magdalen Hall, having persisted in always 
knocking in before 12 p.m.^ ha» been 
promptly sest down. It is quite time 
that some example should be made. 

The rumoured exchange of livings be- 
tween the rectors of St. AIdate''s and St. 
Barnabas* is we believe premature. 

Report says that 163 of the 297 fresh^ 
men who came up last term purchased 
meerschaums, and that 8 of these (meer- 
8chaum8> not freshmren) are beginning to 
colour famously. 

The BMirriage of Miss Liddel! was 
boisterously celebrated by the staff of the 
OJJJ. Heneeits uncertainty whether the 
Cathedral or the marriage was ^trimmed 
with Brussels lace and natural orange 
blossoms: ^ hence too its '^legibly penned 
in good caligraphy'^ for the Englvsb phrase 
•*well written.'" By-the-bye can good 
caligraphy be illegiMy penned ? Or for 
that matter can caligraphy be bad ! 
We hasten however to add that *can- 
iliVahra'and *oxodized'are printers' errors: 



there Was 9om$ limit to the ^fizlK ' that went 
round that evening« ^>br» Hood and 
his merry men wish Mrs. Skene all happi- 
ness in her new life. 

A Balliol man was overheard to say 
that Oorpfus had once taken a first in 
Mods. We understand that a rather 
good set of rooms wa» vacant the next 
day« 

The Jesus Eight will leave their barge 
early next week en route for the Gut, in 
order to take their place in the Procession 
of Boats at Gommen, 

" I will thank you for the usual fine, 
one sovereign/' said a Proctor to a junior 
member of the University who had been 
practising tandem-driving the day before. 
•' A quid ? •' replied the Utfdergfaduate 
who had a turn for humour — ** pro quo? '^ 
**Quid or qtiod,'^ rejoined the Proctor, 
who had another turn for humour^ 

Sellwyne, on vaccination, lioquitur : 
** My dear man, in my younger days I 
was both yaccinated and baptisSed, but I 
regret to say that neither of them took." 

An ill-fated candidate for the Newdigatc 
this year ha» omitted all mention of 'fire 
water ^ and Mississippi steam-boats. 

Dr. Pusey and the Marquis of Salisbury 
are not the Proctors-elect for next year^ 
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orartoKB or tub pkes*. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



'* Few men think, yet all 
The " Shotover PaperB,'' of which we 
are enabled by the coartetiy of the Editor 
to give an early notice, wi]l be welcomed 
by all who hare at heart the interests of 
tne young men cyf Protestant England. 
Now that Infidelity is spreading its winjofs 
broadcast oyer the land, and the subtle 
hiflaence of Popery flaants its banner in 
high places, we rejoice to find that earn- 
estness aud truth still have their fearless 
snpporters even is Oxford, the enemy^s 
stronghold. We hare nowhere seen so 
^rave and practical a rebnke to the levity 
with which solemn subjects are now, alas, 
too often treated than in the Introductory 
paper of this new magazine, to which we 
wish all success. The Block. 

The stftdentofcootemporaryhistory will 
learn from thismagasine that Oxford edu- 
cation has a dark as well as a bright side. 
We had hitherto believed that an Oxford 
degree was a guarantee that its owner wa» 
at least a gentlenao. We regret to find 
tliat it is not so. Timeserver. 

We are brought fare to face with an 
unprecedented phenomenon. Strange 
gleams of a deeper meaning flash out from 
the crevices of this piece of rugged ore. 
Like CrcBSUS,in the famous narrative of the 
Alexandrian bookseller, we tossed the 
magazine after the first reading into our 
waste-paper basket, and proceeded to dally 
with our matutinal crumpet, biit by a 
strange fascination were drawn again to 
its pages: we read it again and thought 
it was perhaps not altogether to be con^ 
demned ; a third time, and we cried out 
to our favourite puss on the Kiddermiaster 
hearth-rug *Give the fellow fifty ponndH*: 
the wonderful truths, or rather half- 
truths, suggestions — in the few light 
papers grow upon us and twine their 
fibres round our very being. Wc now 



have opinions." — Bbcslst. 
feel that no drawing-room ought to be 
without this pleasing and yet awe-iuRpir- 
ing periodical. Gaily Sillygrapk. 

We have often expressed our dislike of 
flippant or comid literature : we warn the 
Editor of the * Shotover Papers' that he 
has incurred a serious responsibility. 

Oigafo. 

The * Shotover Papers'* are another 
melancholy example of the foolish notions 
of outsiders about Oxford life. We con- 
fess that, were it not for the headings, we 
should have supposed this magazine to 
refer to the amusement of Oolney Hatch 
aiid not to a society of sane men. The 
writers should either come and live a short 
time in Oxford, and leave their desks in 
the city, or else take in our journal for a 
few months, and learn how Oxford 
Undergraduates live and think and act. 

Oxford Gi ctdtbates Register. 

We call the attention of the authorities 
to the deliberate insult put upon them by 
the ' Shotover Papers : ' the writers- 
freshmen, we are informed on good 
aiithority — should go back to school and 
learn how to write Snglish, and might 
then be taught how a gentleman writes. 
Spatierdap Bevisw. 

Statutnm ent qnod si quis aliquid scripto^ 
composuerit, unde alicujus existimatio et 
fania loedi po8sit, vei aliquid ejusmodi 
ab alio compositum exscripserit, vel quoquo 
modo in vulgus sparserit aut dissemin- 
averit, vel si quis verbis contumeliosis 
quemquam impetiverit, vel in concione, 
oratione, fabula, vel alio quocunque modo, 
quicquim publice protulerit vel ediderit in 
quo academici cujusdam» existimatio et 
fama loedi possit, vel persona derisni sen 
ludibrio exponi, .... damnas esto. 
SkLtuta Universitatis Oxoniensi9XI(XV} 
§8. 
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VIRTUE AND THE VICE, OR, LITTLE JOHN 

INTERVIEWED. 

" Little John was oourteoas 
And set him on bis knee ; 
Welcome be ye, gentle knigbt. 
Welcome are ye to me.'* — BalUid, 



** Excuse me, sir, bat are yoa a member 
of this University T Such was the ques- 
tion which aroused me from a reverie 
yesterday afternoon. I looked up, and 
saw before me my polite and fine-looking 
old friend, Henry George, lifting his cap 
with that easy grace which strikes wonder 
to the breast of the matriculating fresh- 
man. *' Hallo," said I, '^ its an age since 
Fve seen you: come now, Henry, it 
wonH do to throw off old friends in that 
way, just because Fve moved up on to the 
hill here to get away from Oxford drains 
and Oxford swamps. Cigarette? And 
do send that respectable looking man with 
the polished stick and squash-cap away. 
Now then off with these absurd things, 
and make yourself at home : may I ask 
how long it is since you have left off 
turning out in boating- togs! Robin sajs 
he never meets you punting on the Cher- 
well now. I fear you're in bad hands, 
my friend. Now to answer your question 



by asking another, What^s all this little 
joke ! Tell the truth, George, and shame 
the Hebdomadal Council.^ 

" Well the fact is,^ said the Vice, who 
had been reluctantly giving way before 
my pleasant banter, '^ I have a little — 
ahem — business of an unpleasant nature to 
transact with you. Have you seen the 
^Shotover Papers?''' 

^* Have I ? I never roared over a thing 
so heartily in my life, and Friar is visibly 
dimimshing under the effects of continued 
laughter. But i forgot, perhaps I ought 
not to praise it myself. But I'm glad 
you liked it. By the bye, do let us have 
some of those exquisite sketches of yours, 
and weMl see if we canH work them in. 

That little one of Tommy F which 

you took on Convocation blotting-paper 
was inimitable, but though those old 
fogies are rather dull you really oughtn't 
to be so inattentive to them. Hallo, take 
care ! '^ For Henry seemed coll 

D 
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into a fit of hysterics; I had'nt obseryed 
that he had been going oS by degrees 
until he was screaming with laughter, I 
suppose at the recollection of that sketch> 
which certainly was very rich. "Now 
look here, Johnny/^ he said, after some 
minutes, " None of your chaff, I must 
look stern : they told me I had to do it. 
I have to warn you that we, the authori- 
ties, will not submit to the disrespectful 
tone of your periodical." 

" Not badly learnt, Henry : but what 
can you do?" 

" Squash it, by Jove,"" shouted the old 
bby^ relapsing for a second into that dash- 
ing rollicking young scamp with whom I 
had once knocked about ; '^ that is, we 
will take measures for the suppression of 
your pernicious publication.^' 

"Did it, then, hurt 'um, then, dear 
little old woman : and would it put him 
in the corner, then, and make him promise 
not to call naughty names again : it was 
a nice little old Mrs. Convocation, then, 
it was." Oome, old man, yon know you 
can't hurt us : and we are very kind to 
you: we pulled up the Q. U.JAor its penny- 
a-lining rubbish about that wedding the 
other day, and we gave a hint to the proctor 
to keep his weather eye open in turning 
corners; and we have a rod in pickle for 
the rowdy lot up here, which will do more 
good than all your official robes can do in 
a twelvemonth; and, hark you, a word 
with you, we are laying the foundation 
this week of new relations between the 
tradesmen and undergraduates, which will 
relieve you of half your work in that 



musty old Court. Why, we are a perfect 
Godsend to you." 

" Well, Pm sure Fm much obliged to 
you : but you see they are all so riled 
with you for running down the Statutes 
and quoting that clause about slanderous 
publications.^' Here he pulled out a musty 
volume and opened at a place where the 
leaf was turned down, and was beginning 
to read. 

" Odd ! but I thought that would please 
you more than anything else ; you know 
you would never have found it out your- 
self, because M is the only man 

among you who knows the Statutes and 
he's an Irishman and would never spoil a 
bit of fun, so we just dropped a hint, for 
fear we should be charged with seeking to 
overthrow the constitution." 

''That ' damnas esto,* though, looks so 
bad, as if we all cursed and swore.^^ 

*^ You see that Statute ends up rather 
feebly, and there'^s that awful word 
' bannitione ^ ; we meant to spare your 
feelings, and finished up briskly in regular 
Roman law style. You can't deny it 
sounds better. By the bye^ you might 
take the hint about cursing and swearing; 
it would do you a lot of good, now and 
then, for a change. Tm afraid you are 
getting too correct and formal.*^ 

'^ But what am I to say when they ask 
me what Tve done ! ^' 

" Tell them youil shew them up in the 
* Shotover Papers ^ if they cut up rou^h. 
That will quiet them. Here comes Friar. 
What's the matter, Tuck ? "^ 

'^ Nothing: My hands are wet. Tve 
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ju8t been cooling a warm old bird down 
below by putting him under the pump. 
He said there was a row upstairs and 
that you were in for it, and then used 
strong language. He''s cool now : so Tve 
come up to see if anyone else would like 
to try the temperature of our water.'"" 
Here our visitor rises hurriedly and gets 



into his robes, suddenly recalling an en- 
gagement in Oxford. ** Good bye, Little 
John. Tuck, you*re a wicked dog, but I 

rather like you. By the bye, Mrs. S 

told me to thank you for your kind wishes 
in 3^our last number. Good-bye.''^ 

Little John. 



POEMS 



PROCEEDING FROM SENTIMENT 
REFLECTION. 

** Sigidi cenura cachiuni." — Juvenal. 



AND 



IV 



*rhere is a proud Fellow of Mertou 
\yho8e temper is rather uncertain^ 
He in * scoring ' delights, 
And upholds Women's Rights, 
So is far better suited for Girton. 

V. 
A free-thinking scholar of Balliol, 
Declared that the words of poor Paley, all 
Were rabbish and wash. 
Childish twaddle and bosh, 
And far beneath scholars of Balliol. 

VI. 
A stingy young freshman of Queen's 
Lamented his smallness of means, 
And gave his scout fourpence, 
Reniarking that more pence, 
Were extravagance simply — at Queen's. 

VIL 
A bumptious young curate of ^ Barney/ 
All cassock, biretta, and blarney^ 
Once wagered that he 
Would convert a bargee. 
But the man knocked him down and said 
'Darn ye!' 



VIIL 

There now is a fellow of John*s, 
Who'^s quite the most donnish of dons, 
He wears cap and gown 
When he goes up to town. 
And in his own rooms to at John's. 

IX. 

A fastish young freshman at Queen's, 
Before he was out of his teens^ 

Learnt limited loo, 

And unlimited too, 
But now his name's missing at Queen's, 

X. 

There once was a row at the XTnion, 
You're wrong if you think t'was a puny'un ; 

Men said " Twere a pity, 

Without a Committee, 
To whitewash the walls of the Union.' 

XL 

A man once belonged to Coll : Exon : 
Who loved with devoted affection, 

A sweet little fay, 

Living over the way. 
She's gone, but he know's her direction* . 
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Having writ of books intended to be 
nnderstanded of the reader we are now 
minded to speak of such as are not writ 
by their authors to be nnderstanded but 
rather contrariwise, to the end that when 
men read them they may think themselves 
wise in that they read them and others 
crass, doUishy and ignorant, who read them 
not. And such readers are as the voyager 
who doth climb the high mountain which 
the while is enshrouded in thick and 
hideous mists and having clomb to the 
summit doth see nought, nay not so much 
as the guide that hath led him, nor the 
beauties of the plain which he hath left, 
nought save only the thick mist : yea, 
verily, the reader of such books resem- 
bleth the voyager that descendeth from 
the mountain and is puffed up, and con- 
temneth them that have not done as he 
hath, though he be no vnser for the journey 
he hath accomplished. 

Now books that be not nnderstanded 
are of two sorts, books of philosophy and 
books of poetry, whereof the former are 
meant to edify and the latter to entertain 
or amuse ; (for these terms be synonymous 
when they be applied to books though 
they be not so when applied to men, for 
instance hereof, All Heads of Houses do 
entertain, but few indeed amuse) ; again, 
the latter, that is books of poetry, maybe 
divided into such as are moral and such 
as are read of men, and the former, that 
is books of philosophy, may be divided 
into such as have no religion and such as 
have no readers. 



Books of poetry there are of two sorts, 
such as be moral and such as be read, 
whereof the former class doth endeavour 
to carry away the senses by means of the 
reason and understanding, in the self-same 
manner as one would carry away a pair 
of horses by putting a waggon in front of 
them : not so with them that write books 
such as are read, for they do set the senses 
as mighty steam engines to draw away 
the understanding after them as it were a 
perambulator ; and of this class the readers 
are many, for few have sense though all 
have senses. 

And they that do write such books are 
of two sorts, they that do cover that which 
is pure with the veil of impurity, and they 
that do hide that which is loathly with 
the thin gossamer garment of sentiment, 
but both do err, in that they who cover pure 
things with the veil of impurity — to wit 
with the language of the senses — do make 
that veil so coarse and hideous to the 
sight that the pure and lovely appeareth 
not at all, while the others do clothe their 
impure thoughts with so thin a covering 
of sentiment that the loathliness is ap* 
parent and the senses do sicken at the 
sight, so that they be not strong enough 
to carry away captive the understanding. 

Next, with regard to books of philo- 
sophy there is little whereof it behoveth 
us to speak, except it be to say that they 
be divided, as hath before been observed, 
into such as be religious and such as be 
read, which, being interpreted, signifieth 
that the mind of man is like unto an 
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empty vessel which hath to be filled by 
the inpouring of knowledge, and like as 
when a man hath half filled a vessel with 
oil he will not fill it np with vinegar (for 
fear the oil and vinegar agree not to- 
gether)^ so also when a man hath some 
religion he will not add philosophy unto 
it, nor will he that hath philosophy add 
religion, for fear the two agree not. Thus 
it Cometh that they who choose to fill 
their vessel with the vinegar of philosophy 
care not to mix with it the oil of religion, 
and they that do mix either with the 



other, thinking to preserve both, do err 
and are disappointed. 

And now we have finished our discourse 
as to books considered as histories, poetics 
and philosophies, whereof the two latter, 
which are Incomprehensibles should com- 
bine, as hath been said, to form the first, 
which is Comprehensible, even as two 
* Nays'* do make a * Yea' : but our task is 
over ; so herein, reader, judge for thyself. 
Kind reader farewell. 

BoBiN Hood. 



THE ORATOR'S SONG. 

{After Ca/nning — a long way.) 
« GLOEY, GLOEY, TO THE UNION." 



My years are many — ^they were few 

(The flight of time immense is) 
My cap and gown were both brand new 
When first a member of the U- 
^nion Oxoniensis. 
-nion Oxoniensis* 
A Literal ihtn of deepest hue 

{Now Timers restored my senses) 
My jokes were old, my facts were few, 
When first a speaker at the U- 

-nion Oxoniensis. 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
rd done myself, as others do 
In railing at th' expenses. 
Yet thonght such criticism stu- 
pid when the Treasurer at the U*- 
•nion Oxoniensis. 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
And still with pride I can review 

How I sternly fined offences, 
And rigorously enforced them too, 



When I was President at the IT- 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
What fights from those old frescoes grew. 

They drove us into frenzies. 
Whether their charms should shine anew. 
Or, whitewashed, vanish from the U- 
-nion Oxoniensis* 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
When first my beard and whiskers grew 

(A Bachelor in all senses) 
Pm afraid I swaggered — (so would you) 
An hon^ary member of the U- 

<-nion Oxoniensis. 
-nion Oxoniensis* 
Ah me, perhaps those days I view 

Thro' gaudy- tinted lenses, 
Yet, sad, 1 bid my last adieu 

To all thy well known rooms, U- 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
-nion Oxoniensis. 
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THE LAY PULPIT. 

NO. II. — UNEEQUITED LOVE. 
*' P. JBen. Siixab, do I owe thee a thoiuand ponnds ? 
" Fal, A thousand, Hal ! A million. Thoa owest me thy love. Thy loveis worth a million.'* 



My friends and brother undergraduates — 
upon the last occasion on which I had 
the honour of addressing to you a few 
words of homely counsel, I pointed out 
the existence of a great evil in our midst, 
and reminded you that you were guilty of 
a serious sin of omission in not at once 
annihilating it. I sorely fear that my 
exhortation, though framed with all the 
earnestness of which I was capable, 
scarcely roused you to sufficiently vigorous 
action ; still I have reason to believe that, 
since its publication^ the predatory prowl- 
ings of the detested class then referred to 
have been both short and fruitless. Only 
two nights ago I met one of their number 
— ^but, ^'quantum mutatis ab illo Proctore'*^ 
— who with brazen hardihood had paced 
the streets a few days before glorying in 
his shame. He doubtless took the sheen 
of my watch-chain for the glitter of a 
dagger and slunk by shudderingly with a 
scared wan face. 

I have, I fear, this time allotted to 
myself a far more arduous task, for I 
consider it my painful duty to charge 
some of you with a sin of commission 
which, if widely extended or often in^ 
dulged in, would sap the very foundations 
of society, and cause all this our glorious 
monument of mediaeval enlightenment to 
crumble away and give place to a mere 
lazar-house of smugs, where misanthropic 
pedants would wear away their lives in 
mumbling curses at the Good, the Bean* 



tiful and the ifisthetic, whose pleasures 
they, poor fools, can never taste. 

Oh my fresh and foolish friend ! if you 
had but realized the awful consequences 
you were helping to bring about when you 
did that thoughtless deed — consequencen^ 
which, like circles in the water, ever 
widen and widen and extend their influ-^ 
ence throughout all time — 'never, never, I 
say. unless you were more degraded than 
the merest don — would you have paid 
that little bill. " It was so very, very 
small,^ you meekly urge in extenuation* 
Ah ! my erring brother, the smaller the 
sin only the more readily does it creep 
through the interstices of our moral 
armour. I wish not to harass your feeU 
ings needlessly, but the truth must be 
told, and I say that the man who once 
pays a few paltry pence to his Bookseller, 
may one day — far off, perhaps, but still 
inevitable — settle, oh fearful fall ! with 
his Tailor himself ! 

I propose then, briefly to consider some 
of the consequences which would ensue if 
this detestable practice ever became ex- 
tensively in vogue. 

First then, my friends, have you never 
received a document, written in a simple, 
pleading style, and now and then quite 
touching from the playful earnestness of 
its entreaties — requesting you to promptly 
share a portion of your worldly goods 
with some jocose tradesman, and coyly 
hinting that a trifle would be acceptable 
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to the writer himself! Of coarse you have 

indeed the man who has never welcomed 

the little lawyer's letter to his fireside 
must indeed be hard and stern — he would 
drive away the robin from his snow-clad 
threshold, or repudiate an unstamped 
valentine. Why then should this innocent 
pastime be ruthlessly suppressed ? Why 
should the struggling literati who produce 
these brochures be deprived of their only 
means of subsistence— and why lastly 
should the kindly missive itself be deprived 
of all its point and epigrammaiic pungency 
by the sordid precautions of a sour dispo- 
sition ? There is, Heaven knows, little 
enough of the old Poetic Principle abiding 
in this prosaic world of ours — beware then, 
my brethren, of being found amongst the 
ranks of those who are recklessly uproot, 
ing it. Let us now look at the question 
in another aspect. The missives above 
alluded to, as well as the simple inventories 
of past favours which faithful tradesmen 
send round from time to time that they 
may not slip altogether from the memories 
of the youths they love and respect- 
are carried round u^jaally by an honest 
class of men, commonly grouped under the 
generic name of dun, probably so termed 
on the "Ulcus a non lucendo'^ principle, 
— their task being an unending one. All 
threugh the fleeting Terms these beings 
may be seen hurrying on their labour of 
love — now perhaps baffled in their mis- 
sion of mercy — and now meeting with a 
reception no less cordial than deserved. 
My friends — would you have these men'^s 
blood upon your heads I Would you let 
them perish miserably for sheer want of 



exercise i Would you have your deaths 
bed haunted by endless vistas of apoplectic 
duns eternally pointing to receipted bills 
with lingers bloated by inactivity ! If 
you would not, refrain from choking with 
your earthly gold the loving channels 
whence these blessings flow. Lastly, let 
us consider the most important point of 
all and view the matter in its relation to 
those so-called ^ tradesmen' who live under 
the protection of our Alma Mater, and by 
whose bounty we are what we are. I say 
^ so-called tradesmen "^ for we have, I fear, 
no words in our language in which I could 
adequately describe this peculiar and 
transcendental race. In other parts of 
the world a trade&man may be defined as 
a man who, buying bis goods in large 
quantities at wholesale prices makes his 
living by selling them by retail at a slight 
advance upon the .original cost. Now in 
none of these points does the noble 
possessor of an Oxford emporium resemble 
bis carnal minded brother. In the first 
place, he but seldom truckles to the outer 
world by buying his goods at all, but, 
especially in the case of dealers in wine 
and the soothing herb, with a noble dis- 
regard for gain, manufactures upon his 
own premises articles better suited to th^ 
various idiosyncracies of his protegees. 
Again, when he does purchase material 
from a distance, he procures it by retail, 
and then disposes of it in large quantities 
after having thoughtfully, by dilution or 
admixture with some substance doubtless 
of a purer or more wholesome nature, 
rendered it fitter for his high and holy 
object. And now we come to that fact 
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well known to, but sometimes, alas, dis* 
regarded by, members of the University — 
and perhaps incredible to the world at 
large, namely, that these great-hearted 
men desire no pecaniary recompense for 
the boanties they disburse. Possessed of 
ample fortunes, they spend them all in 
benefitting their fellow men and they ask 
naoght in return, save the privilege of 
sending to the flower of England^s youth 
those graceful effusions which we have 
already touched upon. Oh, my brother 
undei^radnates, it would even prick the 
conscience of a Moderator to behold, as I 
have beheld — a meek-eyed tradesman 
weeping in his little parlour as though his 
heart would break, all because some 
thoughtless freshman — misunderstanding 
his generosity — ^had placed on his counter 
some paltry coins in exchange for what 
was meant to be a gift. I have heard the 
sensitive spirit moaning piteously, ^^Ah, 
woe is me ! is my only hope of happiness 
departed? Must my interest in their 
young lives be for ever abolished ? Shall 
I never be allowed to write the names of 



the rising generation in my memory- 
aiding folios ! ' 

" And that dismal orj rose riowljr. 
And sank dowly tuongh the air. 
Full of spirits melanoholy. 
And Eternity's despair. 
And I heard the words he said, 
' Tiok is dead— Great Tick is dead. 

Tick, Tick is dead I"* 

But let us draw a curtain before this 

agonizing scene and reniember its moral 

teaching, whilst we blot out, if possible, 

from our memories its realistic horrors. 

Oh ! my dearest brethren— it must not-^ 

cannot be — that a time is coming when 

men will cast away all relics of their 

fellow-feeling — and bespatter with filthy 

lucre the yearning soul of a would-be 

friend and brother-— denying to him the 

right of solacing his spirit by the practice 

of the only virtue in his power to exercise. 

Oh, think of this before you sin again, 

picture for a moment on the mirror of 

your fancy the vision of a tailor, waiiing 

disconsolate at the gate of Paradise — like 

the Peri of old — ^because he cannot lay at 

the feet of the stern janitor ' the gift that 

is most dear to heaven' — a lengthy,. 

unpaid bill. Friar Tuck. 



ODE TO THE 

O Boden Scholar, if I can't pronounce 
Thy name, forgive me, I am but a dunce. 
But still rU try to tune a lay for thee, 
Brahajerandarath De. 
Bat by the way I am not quite sure if 
This be thy name exactly, oh forgive [thee. 
Once more the bard who tunes his lay for 
O Brahajerandarath De. 
Thy name, supposing I have got it right, 
(On second thoughts it doesuH look so 
quite) 



BODEN SCHOLAE. 

Suggests a lot of things that I might say 

O Brahajerandarath Dd. 

And now I think of it, I wish I knew 

If it be De or D^, Sir, that you Lin^ 

Would call yourself were you to speak to 

O Brahajerandarath De. 

For you must see that till Fm sure of this 

My rhymes might all too often come amiss, 

And that would never do as you'll agree 

O Brahajerandarath De. 

Shoddly* 
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UNION TYPES. 

NO. n.--STATJLTDDE 8TBUTBUT. 
" His reasons he spak fall solempnely." — Camtebbvbt Talks, 
Thts gentleman signalized himself from Strutbut neither 



his cradle by his fondness for retort^ and 
such an adept at the art did he soon 
become that his first exploit as a small 
boy at school was to demonstrate the 
fallacy of the * Tu quoque ' direct^ and to 
substitute for it the sarcastic complimen- 
tarj reply. He was so well thrashed for 
this by a boy in a lower form and a year 
younger, that he subsided and wrote 
anonymous letters to his school magazine 
for some years. After a time he went to a 
larger school, where his sharp tongue made 
many enemies and few friends ; but those 
friends used to say that no one ever told a 
story so well as Strutbut. He joined the 
Debating Society at Blenheim School as a 
Liberal, but finding two clever Liberals in 
the field and no Conservative leader^ he 
seceded, and soon was the hope of the 
Blenheim Tories. When he came up to 
Oxford, Blenheim men said *^ Look out 
for Strutbut : he will make a name at the 
Union by his sarcastic scores.'' 

And he did : watch him stumble for- 
ward in his self-contained way, to inform 
the * hon-nah-rubble mem.bah ' who has 
just sat down that he has made a fool of 
himself, and you will readily understand 
that it would demand a cool nerve and a 
keen wit if anyone tried to break a lance 
with him. 

He, however, found more than his match 
in Skatheby, who met him with equal 
bluntness if with less wit, and moreover 
brought to the field a moral energy which 
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possesses nor under- 
stands. He succumbed to his antagonist 
and can never regain his position. You 
might have heard him as Treasurer amuse 
the House by grinding down some unlucky 
freshman who asks for more sponges in the 
lavatory ; or raise a sarcastic ' hear, hear,' 
by purposely misunderstanding a question 
about the postage of letters, asked by 
another gentleman whose humour is fully 
gratified by putting questions which he 
thinks funny : but he seldom ventured on 
a set speech, knowing that his strength was 
to sit still, and be among those who, as 
Shakespeare says, are accounted wise for 
saying nothing. 

Everyone knows him in his long grey- 
coloured coat with his hands in the pockets, 
as he stands stock still, according to the 
English notion of oratory, like a sobbing 
lamp-post, just giving his head and 
shoulders a jerk as he times ofi^ his 
sentences : his well-asserted stoop does not 
prevent him from slowly puffing out his 
sentences and then suddenly jerking them 
off as if he would disclaim all connection 
with them when they were finished. His 
sayings are like soap-bubbles ; they take 
a long time blowing out and then go off 
suddenly ; they burst directly they meet 
anything, and vanish into nothingness. 
But he rarely ventures on nM>re than mere 
passing remarks, and the Union now knows 
the style of thing he will say and is tired 
of it : a few new members have brought in 
a rather more dashing and impudent style 
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of retort which is more spioy, and perhaps, 
on the whole, more gentlemanly. We 
have heard it suggested that he oomes out 
best in giving a serio-comic r^Aati^ of the 
• Daybreak ' and ' Medium/ or some such 
Spiritualist organs : but we believe his 
great triumph ^rill be in his* presidency, 
which cannot be far distant. 

When Staulydde can speak of himself as 
^ the person of the highest office of this 
Society,' then will he indeed shine. We 
shall have a lucid explanation of the 
meaning of the rules, such as would be not 



even surpassed by that renowned President 
of past times, who climbed up on to the 
stone eagle of a certain College on gaining 
his fourth first : no postponing of questions 
till the next meeting : no turning round to 
the right to ask of an ex-President what is 
best to do; no putting the same question 
twice in the same evening to the same 
house : in fact none of the nervous bung- 
ling which seems to be the special prero- 
gative of Presidents of the Union. 

ItiTTLB John. 



JONES OF JESTJS. 



Ah, those were grand old days when 
Jesus was the best College in Oxford, when 
her boat was head of the river, and all 
her men took firsts. 

It was Jones who did it all. 

The day after he matriculated he went 
down to the river, got into a dingey, and, 
amid the cheers of the crowd on the barges, 
rowed placidly down the river the wrong 
way. "That man'^s got something in 
him,"' said our captain, " He must go into 
the Torpid.^ And into the Torpid he 
went; and the boat got up 13 places till 
it was top of the river. 

There was a great wine. Jesus was in 
a state of frenzy. 

Jones was chaired round the quad. As 
usual the dons were screwed, up, the 
statues and other works of art burnt in 
the middle of the quad, and the chapel 
door snowed up. Here it may be asked 
bow did he get the snow, seeing the Tor* 
plds are not rowed when there is snow oq 



the ground. Jones had the snow sent 
from Norway on purpose. He was 
ruined. 

Next day the Rector sent for him, *' You 
must go down for a year,'' said the good 
old man with tears in his eyes, *' you are a 
disgrace to the College. God bless you. 
Read hard. Ah, you are a grand fellow. 
Sir.*' 

So Jones went down. He was coached 
by his father and a village blacksmith. 
He was madly in love with a pretty bar- 
maid at a village public-house. " I am go- 
ing to get a first/' he said to her, " Good 
bye, I'm mad, so are you. Hooroo !'' Jones 
returned to Oxford. He got a first in 
Classics, Mathematics, History^ Law, 
Theology, etc. He then won the Dia- 
mond Sculls, then the Boden, then the 
Stanhope. He rowed stroke in the 'Varsity 
Boat. He made 567 runs (not out) in 
the 'Varsity cricket match. He got the 
Newdigate. He was the idol of bis 
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Gollepfe. He won the cue. The Dons 
took off their caps to him. He had an 
enormous wine in the Sheldonian Theatre. 
He and some others then went and burnt 
down the nei;|fhbouring OoUeges. The 
Dons sighed. He was again sent down 
for a term. His horse won the Derby. 
The Prime Minister requested him to 
take a seat in the House. He did. He 



made a noble speech which everyone 
praised. He soon became master of the 
Buckhounds. Ah ! he was a glorious 
fellow. 

He was made an Hon. D.G.L. 

*' Ah,^ said the Rector, *^ I always said 
he would come to a bad end.''^ 

Meanspirited old skinflint ! ! 



PJaOCUJiATORES^ 



.0 vestment of velvet and virtue, 

venomous victors of vice, 
Who hurt men who never have hurt you, 

Oh, calm, cruel, colder than ice. 
Why wilfttlly wage ye this war, is 

Pure pity purged out of your breast ? 
O purse-prigging Procuratores, 

O pitiless pest. 

Do you dream of what was and no more is 

When fresher and freer than air i 
Does it pain you, proud Procuratores, 

These badges of bondage to bear t 
In your youth were you greener than 
grass is, 

And fearful of infinite fines. 
Or casual careless of classes, 

Frequenters of wines. 

Was it woe for a woman who jilted ? 

Or dread of a debtor or dun ? 
Or was it your nose was tip-tilted, 

Or a frivolous fancy for fun. 
Did Duty, dark despot decide you, 

That fame to the dogs must be hurled ? 
Or was it a whim, woe betide you, 

To worry the world ? 



Five shillings ye fine the frail freshman, 
Five shillings, which cads call a crown, 

Men caught in your merciless mesh, men 
Who care not for cap or for gown. 

When ye go grandly garbed in your 

glories, [canines, 

With your coarse callous crew of 

pitiless Procuratores, 
Inflictors of fines. 

We have smote and made redder tha n r< >':rs, 

With juice not of fruit nor of biul, 
The truculent town's people's uosen. 

And bathed brutal butchers in bI<MMl. 
And we, all aglow with our glories, 

Heard ye not in the deafening din, 
And ye came, O ye Procuratores^ 

And ran us all in. 

1 write not as one with no knowledge. 
Unaware of your weird wily ways, 

For you've often enquired my College, 
And fined me on subsequent days. 

Oft stopped, I have stuffed you with 
stories. 
When wandering wildly from wines, 

Pawned property, Procuratores, 
To find you your fines. 
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AX AMEBICATT IK OXPOBS. 

AN AMERICAN IN OXFORD. 



I i^OAFEO gracefully about in the ter^^ 
minus, the centre of an admiring crowd, 
until the time arrived for me to find a 
seat in a car ; then, after providing myself 
with some antique relics of petrified pastry, 
I entered a first-class saloon. I had just 
secured a comfortable corner and was pro- 
ceeding to digest a few. columns of una- 
bashed falsehood in the form of a daily 
paper, when — (but what happened then 
must be deferred as I have got an anecdote 
on my breast about getting a comfortable 
corner, which would do serious injury if I 
did'nt get it off. I was once travelling 
(I always tell a story in the first person 
when the hero has committed a brilliant 
exploit, in the second, third, fifth, or 
fiftieth when he''8 done the other thing). 
I was once travelling in Texas, and was 
looking out for the car to Bunkumville 
when I found every " comfortable comer " 
was taken. Now if I can^t get a comfortable 
corner (for the future styled c.c), the jour- 
ney kills me, it always does, its done so two 
or three times. So I was bent upon having 
one this time. But how ! '^ Say Fd had 
the measles, scarlatina, small-pox, or in 
fact that I was a zoological garden of 
plagues ; and so empty a compartment !^ 
No, that trick's rather stale, and probably 
the result would be only to empty the 
place of one person, the reader may be 
acute enough to guess whose, or — he may 
not. Say I was mad ? That might pos- 
sibly go down, but perhaps they'd keep 
me there in the middle to create fun. 
Draw my six-shooter and convey a gentle 



insinuation to the occupier of a c. c. 
that I'd like his place! Very good, but 
perhaps owner of c. c. might not like it, 
if he happened to be a blunt man and not 
see the joke, he might have a similar piece 
of furniture, and retort the Insinuation. 
No, none of them ; it must be original, and 
there were three minutes to be original in. 
I hit on it. I went to a compartment and 
assuming the bland air of an official said, 
" Where are you gentlemen bound for 1 " 
** Guess weVe a fetching for Bunkumville.^^ 
" When do you expect to get there ? '' 
'' What the infernal Caucasus is that to 
you t Reckon you ought to know your own 
times.^' *' Because this waggon ain't a- 
going.^^ *' Ain't a-going, ain't a-going, guess 
ril go and raise a scalp or two.^' Without 
uttering another word — fit for publication, 
the speaker and his comrades bounded in 
one leap out of the train and over 200 
yards of platform. I fixed myself in the 
c. c. and waited the result. From a 
faint fusillade going on in the distance I 
guessed the former tenants of the compart- 
ment were mildly expostulating with the 
officials. I was congratulating myself on 
my success, when, as the train was moving 
off, back rushed the infuriated victims. 
They looked as if they had tasted blood 
and thirsted for more, and did'nt mean to 
be long about having it either. I began 
to have my misgivings as to whether I 
was in a very comfortable corner, and 
whether it was"'nt time to pray or do some- 
thing. " I think you stated that this wag- 
gon wasn't a*going, eh ?'' said the person to 
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whom I had spoken before ; ** ICa a solemn 
thing to tell lies on the brink of the grave, 
young man.'' This was reassuring. " It's 
painful to see youth nipped in the bud,*" 
said another, " but duty must be done," and 
he cocked his six-shooter. Things were 
getting cheerful. I determined to die like 
a Christian without a stain on my 
character. I said, *' Ventilate me, but 
hear me/' and I assumed a noble attitude 
like the ** Dying Gladiator," inserting my 
thumbs in the armholes of my waistcoat. 
** We shall be most happy to take your last 
will and testament,'' said they. " Well/' 
said ly ^^ I did'nt mean to deceive you, I 
would'nt even deceive a blind man, I only 
said the train was'nt going, no more it 
was at that particular moment. I meant 
to have told you so, only you went off in 
a rather hasty way.*' I looked round. 
Would a smile force itself from those 
rugged faces, or a chuckle burst from those 
stern lips. It was an anxious moment. 
Suddenly a sound, something between a 
bursting of a cannon and the creaking of a 
gimlet, burst on my ear, I was saved. 
They all joined in the laugh and put their 
persuaders away. I have heard German 
bands and Patti, and steam saw mills, 
and all descriptions of music, but never 
did any sound so pleasant as that burst of 
laughter. To return to myself in a c. c. 
in the train for Oxford. Hardly had I 
fixed myself when in walked a lady, a 
lady of a certain age (this age is so called 
because after the person has attained it 
you are sure to find her there always at 
the same age for any time under a century). 



Now I only had to take one glance at her 
to see she was after ^converting' somebody. 
I saw it in her purse^fip mouth. I saw it 
in her cotton gloves. I saw it in her black 
bag, bursting with religious liter9,ture. 
And I knew that that * somebody ' would 
be me. If there is one thing more than 
another to which I have an objection it 
is to being 'converted.' It takes a lot of 
time, and yon never get a cent by it, at 
least I have'nt since I left school. She 
was not long coming to the attack, I sup- 
pose she hurried up a little because she 
thought I looked in want of it. " Can I 
offer you a little trac', sir ? " Here was 
my opportunity, here was an opening for 
perpetrating a vile pun, and nipping her 
proselytizing aspirations in the bud. 
" Madam," said I, *' That is like intro- 
ducing a liar to New York society." This 
rather startled her, but I hastened to 
explain that it was merely the American 
equivalent for sending coal to Newcastle. 
" Are you too, sir, devoted to that great 
work, composing trac's ? " " Well, 
Madam, I just calculate I am. L'rom the 
apprehensions excited in my breast by 
the appalling weight of my debts, I have 
made * tracks' all the way from New 
York." You should have seen that lady, 
she went into 17 convulsions off-hand, 
and would probably have kept it up much 
longer, when crack, smash, crash^ ****. 
Collision No. 1. Nobody hurt, only 
some vacancies among the officials. 
Details next time. 

Much. 



so 
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EXCHANGf^E 

"Who irillbayP" 

C.P. — Have a »h^j old coach. Would 
exchange for a 56-inch bicycle. 

Hil>emica8.-— Would like to be intro* 
duced to an irascible Scotchman with red 
hair. 

M.H.Q-. — Wanted, some parelj origi- 
nal repartees. — Terms moderate. 

D.C.L. — I want a place on the staff of 
the * Shotover Papers."* 

A Jesus Scholar wants to punch the 
head of the author of " Poems proceeding 
from Sentiment and Reflection.'^ Will 
take in exchange a hat brush. 

The Bible-clerk of All Souls^ wants a 
tutor. [Could not the staff of Fellows be 
enlarged to meet this modest request ?] . 

A College cook wants a new kit, 
complete : also a receipe for making cat- 



intro- 



AND MART. 

--dLRABiAN Nights. 
0oup« Will give in exchange an 
daction to some county families. 

The Brazenose dons want the name and 
College of the painter who decorated their 
quad the other day. They will give him 
a bit of their mind. [Terrible irony !] 

The Elditor of this paper wants the 
name of the gentleman who made him pay 
twopeuce on a piece of * original ' poetry, 
beginning thus : ' Oh where, and oh where 
is my leetle wee dog ? ' He will give him 
his opinion of him in exchange. 

W.F.J, — I want some recruits: will 
give them plenty to do. 

The last of the Red Indians wants to be 
left in peace. 

New-Brunswicker. — Wanted, some 
volumes of Mr. Spurgeon^s sermons : will 
spout them at the Union for a trifle. 



AEROWLETS. 

" Wisdom gathered from afar ; 
Bits of ancient observation." — Bbbt Habts» 



The Slade Professor of Fine Art will 
driver a series of Lectures this term on 
Palaeontology in its relation to Art. 
Time, Mondays and Saturdays, 11 p.m. 
i. The Dodo and the Bull dog. 

Unto this End. 

The Buffles and the Shirt. 

Gut. 

Dons Predominant. 

Bunkum. 

Who's Griffiths! 

The Beginning of the End. 

The Safe Man. 

Dormer and Dormouse. 

The End of the Beginning. 



11. 
iii. 
iv. 

V. 

vi. 

\ii. 
viii. 

IX. 
X. 

xi. 



*'And by what name would you call 
the district at the other side of the Jor- 
dan t "' asked a bland Divinity examiner 
'' That would depend on which side you 
were at the time.'*^ ' * Thank you« sir, that 
will do." 

A certain don objects to the mention of 
Abraham in a Greats' essay: ^Mt is as 
well,'* he says, *^ not to quote as historical 
persons the mythical characters of Hebrew 
tradition. '^ 

It is said of Von Moltke that he can 
hold his tongue in more foreign languages 
than any living European. 



PROSPECTUS. 31 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE CIRCULATION OF SCANDAL. 

[ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS.] 

l*His Society has been ori^nated to supply an obvious void in our social system, and 
to afford a great convenience to those engaged in professional, mercantile and literary 
pursuits. 

OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 
The object of the Society is to afford a complete guarantee against the conse- 
quences of slander and libel, and the plan by which this end will be attained is as 
follows : — 

All persons who desire to join the Society pay the sum of ^^20, which constitutes 
them life members with a share in the profits ; this entrance fee goes to the general 
fund of the Society. Besides this fee there will be a special payment of five or ten 
pounds for each statement to be circulated by the Society : such statements will 
hereinafter be named ^ circulanda^ 

Such statements will be divided into two classes, for which the fees of five and ten 
pounds respectively will be paid. 

The Society will keep an Assessor, who will divide the ' oireulanda ' into these two 
classes : in case any ciroulandum comes midway between the requirements of the two 
classes the member presenting it will have the option of increasing or diminishing its 
extent and intensity in order that it may be relegated to one or other of the classes. 

MODE OF OPEEATION. 

Cireulanda may be handed in by any member on payment of the necessary fees ; 
the Assessor will then determine the class of the statement, in which task he will be 
assisted by the Solicitor of the Society. 

Each drculandumy after having been duly copied into the books, will be handed 
over to the Circulator of the Society, who will be solely responsible for its effectual 
transmission. 

All cireulanda which contain only true statements will be charged with the full 
fee of ten pounds ; this fee will also be charged for any cireulanda directed against 
certain persons without characters, a list of whom will be on view at the offices, and 
will be open to the inspection of members. Attorneys, Proctors, and other persons who 
are gentlemen by Act of Parliament, will be m officio members of this class. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SOCIETY. 

As the responsibility of each member will cease at the moment of the eirculandum 
being handed in, it will be seen that the Society offers an invaluable medium to Can- 
didates for Parliament, Members of Local Boards, Select Vestries, Churchwardens, and 
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other old women. More especially will the benefits of the Society be felt by those 
who without such medium would be Unable to obtain credence for their statements. 

On the other hand, as the only person who will be responsible for each circulandum 
will be the official Circulator^ it is evident that this official, who of course will be a 
member of the best society, will be personally responsible for so many libels that it will 
be apparent to the meanest understanding that it will be quite useless to bring an 
action against such a man of straw. 

BEVBNUE, Ac, 

This will be derived from three sources : 

1. The entrance fees of members. 

2. The special fees for eireulanda. 

3. The payments made to the Society by certain favoured newspapers for 

earliest information of ' eireulanda.^ 

The Circulator will receive no fixed salary, but will be amply remunerated by the 
honoraria paid to him by persons in society who will wish to conciliate his good opinion. 

A list will be on view at most of the principal clubs of the persons who are likely 
to be the objects of eireulanda so as to afford them an opportunity of compromising 
the matter : this will be effected by a payment of double entrance money and a dona- 
tion varying according to the character of the eireulandum, to be divided amongst the 
members of the Society. Besides the Assessor and Circulator another officer will be 
appointed called the Rebutter : his duties will be to defend any member against any 
charge in the way usual among gentlemen ; this officer will receive a fixed salary and 
a policy of life insurance, half the amount of which will go to the Society and half to 

his widow. 

DIRECTORS ANI> OFFICIALS. 

The list has not yet been made up, but several eminent men have already con* 
sented to sit on the board. 

A branch will be established in Oxford. Further particulars can be had of the 
Secretary, Mr. Robin Hood (care of the Editor of the 8hoiover Papers)^ to whom all 
applications for Shares should be made. 



TO COEEESPONDENTS. 

Received — K. T. Edric the Wild. Bon. Tyke. Coomassie. 

Will appear in future numbers : Idio, Carfax. 

G, C. — We regret that you were annoyed, but are not responsible for the report. 

Thanks for the poem, 
L. C. R.— If you think it feeble, don't buy it. 
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LITTLE JOHN AND THE UNION. 

" What fooliflh masters taught yon these manners. Sir ? " 



Among the Athenians, Ostracism, the pro- 
cess by which a disagreeable character 
was temporarily shelved, was supposed to 
confer honour in its very severity, inas- 
much as only the conspicuous were subject 
to it : but when a noisy demagogue named 
Hyperbolus was ostracized, this mode of 
punishment was abolished, as it was felt 
that it had been brought into disgrace. 

In a similar manner our ^ Union Types,^ 
though they are severe, in that some por- 
tion of truth is introduced into the carica- 
ture, yet confer honour upon those 
signified, as it is only the notable^ and 
therefore the able, who come under our 
notice: but as our second Type has 
proved to be of such a kind, as to retaliate 
upon good humoured satire with language 
which, as we write for gentlemen we prefer 
not to repeat, the ^ Union Types^ having 
suffered this degradation will cease. 

But the gentlemen who abused us shall 
be answered. Union speakers are public 
property in Oxford, and beyond Oxford 
our ^ Types' possess no significance. In the 
same way the sketches in Shrimpton^s 



— Hbnet rV., Pt. n., a. ii., sc. 2. 
window amuse Oxford men but are not 
understood by outsiders. Nor is the 
satire of our pen one whit more keen than 
that of the pencil which portrays the 
^ Great Guns of Oxford.' One gentleman 
accused us of gratifying personal spite in a 
cowardly way by these papers: As he 
does not know who Little John is, the 
assertion was hasty : it was also untrue ; 
so far are we from wishing to gratify any 
personal feelings that we assure that gen- 
tleman that in due time, if he had steadily 
worked out for himself a position at the 
Union, he would have had the benefit of 
our criticisms on himself, though we know 
nothing for or against him except his 
appearance. 

The person who felt himself specially 
aggrieved by these papers consulted as he 
says * the highest authorities in this 
University ' : they of course told him not 
to take any notice of the so-called 
* attack.^ He would have acted wisely if 
he had followed this advice, which by- 
the-bye he could have obtained with less 
trouble by consulting some friend of his 

F 
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AFTEBMATH. 



who poBsesses common sense ; but it is not 
easy to fancy more clumsy folly than 
openly declaring that he had sought redress 
from the authorities and sought it in 
rain. 

We are not concerned with his folly, 
but we enter our protest against mean- 
ness. We therefore tell our readers, 
especially Union men, that the Steward 
of the Union was instructed to threaten 
our publisher. Those who advised this 
step knew that legally they had no ground 
of complaint, that morally our conduct is 
defensible, and they assumed — rightly — 
that we were unwilling that Mr. Vincent 
should suffer, and therefore they exerted 
their petty terrorism. We might have 
placed the papers in the hands of a London 
publisher, and continued our ' Union 
Types,' and trumped their foolish card, 
but for reasons above given we withdraw 
the Types. 

As however we are determined to show 
up folly or snobbishness wherever we see 



it, we promise our readers that we shall 
continue to regard Union men as fiiir 
game. The Union cannot claim to be 
exempt on the score of being a private 
club: it is practically open to every 
member of the University who cau afford 
the subscription : it holds monster ban- 
quets: now and then the results of its 
debates appear in the London papers. 

We are pleased to note that certain 
gentlemen have been so far benefited by 
our Types, as to have made praiseworthy 
efforts to overcome mannerisms which we 
had pointed out. These would injure 
them in either of the two professions, and 
it was well for the Union to have an 
affectionate but unsparing critic to give 
lessons to its rising speakers. 

The Union is not devoid of self respect : 
it will not try to stop our circulation ; we 
have therefore only to thank the gentle- 
men who advertised us by their stric- 
tures. 

Little John. 



AFTERMATH, 



When the Christ Church fields are mown. 
When the men are plucked and flown, 

And the river spares the path ; 
With the failing of our trades, 
With the crying of the maids, 
We once more clean out the blades 

And gather in the Aftermath. 



Not from freshmen bright with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not from Exeter or New ; 
But from Bacon rich in weeds, 
From the Forrest and the Beids, 
From the Under Hill where breeds 

In the silence Kangaroo. 

Good Fellow. 
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THE LAY PULPIT. 

NO. III. — BODILY SUBJECTION. 

"Try the Spirits."— Nov. Test. 



Mt erring flock, the season of Lent is over^ 
and truly with anguish do I write these 
words. Had I but suspected a month 
ago that some of you would have not only 
disregarded the opportunities of self- 
abasement offered by that season, but 
have eyeu exerted yourselves to act in dis- 
tinct opposition to the precepts which 
should have then especially guided you — 
it would have been an act of terrible 
negligence ori my part to have omitted 
reminding you of your manifest duties. 
Alas it is an essential attribute of time, 
that when it has once flown by it has for 
ever departed, and I can but atone for my 
fault by at once painting as vividly as 
possible the ethical beauty of those eternal 
maxims which should guide our mode of 
life at all times, but especially when we 
profess to practice unusual self-examina^ 
tion and contrition. 

The holy men of old fully recognized the 
necessity of subduing the innately wicked 
flesh, and unflinchingly made their bodies 
pass through the purifying furnace of 
physical suflBring. But we, my friends^ 
have^ in these enlightened days, other 
means than the pillar of St. Simeon or the 
zoological shirt of Irenseus to exalt the 
soul at the expense of the body. We 
have them indeed, but how few, alas, have 
the moral courage to use them as they 
should be used. Oh! brother undergra- 
duates, what sin can be well imagined 



more heinous than openly rejecting those 
means which Providence offers for the 
purpose of crushing the innate carnality of 
our natures — of checking the promulga- 
tion of slanders and blasphemy, and of 
letting our feeble minds see for a time the 
mysterious arcana of the universe around 
us. List then whilst I tell you whence 
come these priceless gifts. They come from 
the purpling vineyards of the sunny south 
— from the morasses of the Emerald Isle— 
from the golden cornfields of our native 
land — yea and from mystic laborato- 
ries in our own fair city. My brethren 
the precious liquids are freely offered 
to us — Oh ! drink deeply, and drink 
long. 

Look at that noble youth — undeterred 
by mere cowering dread of future pain — 
he has embibed eagerly and fearlessly the 
spiritualizing draught. See how he humbly 
lieth prone upon the earth, confessing in 
his deep humility that he is after all but a 
worm. Behold those lips that but a few, 
short hours before were perchance, slan- 
dering, lying, aye or worse — now they are 
passively parted in a repentant tranquillity 
— or if they move at all it is but to frame 
in words a murmuring desire for a longer 
and a deeper draught. Oh, it is a sight, 
beholding which the martyrs would have 
wept for joy — to see a room full of these 
prostrate penitents, moaning in spirit- 
iaarching darkness, surrounded by the 
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wreck of carnal luxuries— of enervating 
arm-chairs — of pride-producing mirrors. 

My friends there is another and more 
mysterious privilege enjoyed by those 
brave ones who dare drink to the dregs 
the cup of humiliation. As its purifying 
influence steals upon the senses, they be- 
hold all the visible universe around them 
revolving — multiplying — changing ; no 
object on which they fix their swimming 
eyes long retains its normal shape ; they 
in facty my brethren, realize in a moment 
of time those three great truths which the 
mightiest philosophers throughout all ages 
have worn away their lives in obtaining 
but a glimpse of — ^namely the immutable 
Law of Evolution — the deep lying prin- 
ciple of Duality — and the fact that the 
matter of this seemingly adamantine 
sphere is ever changing its place — ebbing 
and flowing like the restless tide. Ye men 
of Oxford, but one more reflection to for- 
tify your wavering minds before we part. 
The soul -soothing efiects of our heaven- 
sent liquid pass not away in an hour — let 
us then for a moment compare the states 
of the coward and the brave one — when 
the morning sun first sheds its impartial 
beams on both alike. Oh ! how dif- 
ferent are the two pictures. The former 
springs ungratefully from his peace-giving 
bed as though he loathed it— with chill- 
ing heart- hardening water he freezes up 
the avenues which lead to the subtler 
chambers of the soul ; revelling in mere 
hog-like animalism he gorges himself with 
a meal worthy of Polyphemus — and then 
he steps forth into the worlds brutal and 
defiant. Now turn we to that other 



picture and gare entranced on the conduct 
of our ideal being who has feared not to* 
yield his body to the wholesome chastis^ 
ment of wine. 

Mark him as he meekly reclineth on 
his couch, still ruffled with the marks of 
bygone anguish and wrestfings with the 
spirit — he tumeth away his gently droop- 
ing eyelids from the sun-lit windows, feel- 
ing as it were unworthy of basking in 
the gracious fight — he sees befmre his eyea 
an image of his own spotted soul, it 
hangeth before him like a phantom^ 
leopard-skin. But lo ! what form enters 
his room ! It is the very Tempter. In 
the guise of a College servant the fiend 
suggests that he should allay his appetite^ 
as he was wont, with carnal good. But 
does the converted one yield to the al* 
lurement ! No : no t he revolts at the 
very name of tho^e delicacies in whicb 
once he delighted. 

Still he breaks not out into noisy rail- 
ings — he does but gently, pleadingly, yet 
firmly bid the seducer leave hinr*. He 
longs to be alone to comnHme withr his- 
own soul. Then slowly turning on his side 
he buries his face in his hands — remorse 
for the past — resolutions for the future — 
flit alternate through his earth.despising 
mind, whilst perchance the sounds and 
gross savours of matutinal revelry in some 
adjoining sinner's room make him realize 
that fact which he ne*er did before — 
namely, that the very kidney over whicb 
he once gloated is indeed earthy, sensualv 
devilled. 

FatAR TcrcK. 
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A CERTAfN Proctor was one evening walk- 
ing down the High-street, arrayed, as was 
his wont, not in the robes of his office^ but 
rather, that he might not be recognised, 
disguised in the garb of a gentleman. He 
was attended by three Bnll-dogs, oi>e of 
whom carried in a beg of cserulean hue 
those hahiilments which serve to distin- 
guish Proctors from hura»n beings, and 
which occasion might require our hero to 
assume. 

As they were passing an hotel they were 
attracted by sounds of unwonted festivity, 
and, the Proctor having hastily arrayed 
himself in hisF robes^ they entered the 
building, and proceeding ta the coffee- 
room, discovered a party of six men en- 
gaged in discussing an admirable repast. 
To the tender enquiries of the Proctor 
whether they were members of the Uni- 
versity, they were all able to answer in 
the negative, with the exception of one 
youth who was obliged to own the sofit 
impeachment and accept a kind invita- 
tion from the Proetor to wait on him the 
next morning. 

Accordingly at 9 a.m. the following day 
the youth, with unabashed countenance, 
entered the Proctor^s abode. 

"Sir," said that functionary, "You 
broke a rule of the University yesterday 
by being inside an hotelj and moreover 
partaking of food witbin those unhallowed 
precincts, I must therefore request you to 
furthwith pay me the sum of £1.'^ 

*' And what,'' said the unblushing Un- 
clevgradiiate, ^'^ will occur should I refuse 



to comply with your somewhat extor- 
tionate demand V 

** You would, fflr,^ returned the Proctor,^ 
^in that case be sent down for a consider, 
able period, perhaps for ever, and, as my 
time is valuable whatever yours may be, 
I shall be glad, unless you have any valid 
excuse to oflTer, if you will give me the 
money at once." 

*^ One minute, sir,'' returned his victim, 
with an easy smile, ** You either fine me 
or punish me sererely for committing an 
act which is not only perfectly harmless 
in itself, but which has given me and my 
friends much innocent pleasure, to wit, 
the eating of a good dinner; and now 
you refuse to hear me in my own defence* 
Your conduct reminds me forcibly of the 
story of 

"THE LIAB AND THE HORSE 
MARINES. 

^ There was once, sir, an individual 
whose lack of veracity was so great thai 
he earned for himself the iobriquet of the 
Liar. This untrustworthy person was in 
the habit of declaring to his friends thai 
the lunar orb was entirely composed of 
green cheese; that in his part of the 
country pigs were constantly found with 
wings attached to their shoulders; thai 
seven blue beans made five ; and (oh, un- 
paralleled falsehood l> that Oxford tutors 
were always conscientious men ; witb 
various other astounding departures from 
the truth. 

'' On hearing this last statement his friends 
ottered a lew whistle (expressive no doubt 
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of their belief and admiration), and advised 
him to lose no time in commiinrcating this 
Taloable piece of information to the Horse 
Marines. He accordingly hastened to the 
well-known barracks of that celebrated 
corps and in a load tone of voice informed 
them that he had made the great discovery 
that all Oxford tntors were conscientioasr 
men. As some of the officers chanced to 
be Oxford men this statement was received 
with the disapproval it so well merited, 
and the Liar was sentenced to pay the 
sum of jE^SOO to the regimental band and 
to deny the canard in public, in default 
of which he would be kicked by the whole 
regiment. 

** In the extremity of his terror, he yet 
preserved presence of mind enough to 
demand to be heard in his own defence, 
and, after commenting on the harsh re- 
quital they were going to give him for 
aflfbrding them so much harmless amuse- 
ment, proceeded to recount the tale of 

"THE MILESTONE AND THE 
RURAL POLICEMAN. 

** There lived in Japan once a rural 
Policeman who, having frequently in his 
beats to pass a certain milestone, invari- 
ably insulted it with a blow or a kick, or 
some other mark of contempt. It so 
happened that afterwards this Policeman 
was convicted of forgery and, as is the 
custom in that country, sentenced to hav« 
a mile-stone hung about his neck and be 
cast into the sea. 

''By a poetic justice the milestone 
selected for the purpose was the very one 
he had so often insulted, and it, seeing 
him in this plight, began to revile him. 



when the Policeman stopped it, and badcr 
it remember the fate of 

•*THE HIPPOPOTAMUS WHO 
REIUSED BLACKINQ.BOTTLES. 

'* There was onee in the Zoological 
Gardens a certain Hippopotamus who,* 
unlike the rest of his kind, refused to eat 
the Blacking-Bottles which were offered 
to him in such large numbers by a generous 
public, and had even been known to turu 
up his nose at Ginger-Beer Bottles. One 
day, however, a new keeper arrived who 
declared that he should never have any 
other food until he would eat Blacking- 
Bottles. And so this unfortunate animal 
became like to die of starvation, since he 
could get no other food but Blackings 
Bottles, and the frequenters of the 
Gardens were so offended at his former 
contemptuous rejection of their gifts that 
now in the hour of his need they offered 
him nothing. 

*^ At length one day he addressed hi(» 
keeper as follows, ^ I am,^ said he, in a 
piteous voice 'almost reduced to the 
state of 
*'^THE DISCONTENTED TOOTH- 
BRUSH.^ 

^' ' A Toothbrush who had a kind and 
indulgent master was so discontented 
that it continually shed its bristles, so that 
its owner, being disgusted with it, at length 
threw it away into the road. 

'''Now,' thought the foolish Toothbrush, 
'^I shall at last have a change, and no 
doubt my distinguished appearance will 
soon get me a comfortable berth.' But it 
so chanced that it was picked up by an 
Irish coal-heaver who so ill-treated it that 
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nt Jength it was forced to escape and 
seek a refage in its old home again. In a 
voice broken witif sobs it besought its old 
master to take it back into favour, and, 
seeing that he was reluctant to do so^ 
ventured to recall to hts mind the old 
story of 

^^ 'THE INKSTAND WHO WOULD 
BE A GENTLEMAN. 

"* There was once an Ink-stand who was 
«o conceited because it had a little silver 
plate on it to the effect that it was a 
testimonial of esteem and regard, that it 
exclaimed one fine morning ' shall I con. 
•descend to associate any longer with such 
low companions as a penwiper with a 
dog^s head, and a bone paper-cutter, no, 
rather will I emulate the noble example of 
^* * THE EEACTIONAET NINEPIN.' 

" ' ' And what," said his nearest friend, 
the papier-Machi card-tray, * did he do V 



*'^« There was once upon atime,^6aid the 
Inkstand, 'a set of Ninepins, one of whom 
being «f a very ambitious turn of mind 
said to his fellows, * It seems to me that 
wc are fast drifting into the condition of 

" **THE COSMOPOLITANS 
WHO BECAME TEETOTALLERS. 

** * * There were once' ' "— 

But here the Proctor (whom we hope 
our readers have not quite forgotten by 
this time) broke in upon the irrepressible 
racanieur^ and, remarking that it was 
already past 10 o'clock, declared that he 
could no longer listen to such nonsense 
and must request that the fine be at once 
paid. This the undergraduate did 
promptly, adding with a chuckle that he 
thought be had had almost his money's- 
worth out of the Proctor. So I think he 
had — Q«^ pensez vous ? 

Maid Marion. 
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Dbab Mr. Littsle John — 

So you remembered poor me, and 
Teally sent me the first two numbers of 
your magazine, as you had promised. I 
suppose it is very deep and clever and all 
that, but 1 don't care for it a bit, and if I 
was Editor (is that right, or Editress ?) I 
would soon shew you what you ought to 
write. Now I want you to give us a 
sermon : I don't like Mr. Tuck's (I beg 
pardon The Rev. Friar Tuck's) sermons 
because I think he really means the 
wicked things he says, so you must write 



it yourself, as I should be quite frightened 
if you let him know I had said anything 
about him. And you must put in every, 
thing that I tell you, or else I shall have 
to tell Biobin what a naughty old man 
you are, and I'll never sing you another 
song. - 

You must find your own text for the 
sermon^ and do get a nice clever quota- 
tion. Lucy says the quotations are the 
best thing in your paper, and you know 
how tremendously clever Lucy is : she 
reads all the new novels and the Saturday 
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and Vanity Fair (I suspect she wrote that 
review of you in Vanity Fair, though she 
vows she did'nt). Well, if you do the 
quotation, PU tell you exactly what to 
say: I can't quote anything myself, be- 
cause I get so confused and Vm always 
afraid that if I say one word wrong it'll 
be bad grammar or something, or one of 
you wise men will sneer at me with your 
rubbishy compliments. 

I intend regularly to patronize * Shot- 
over,' so I am in no hurry you see to get 
to the point at once. I am going to make 
you write a sermon every fortnight, as I 
have lots of subjects. My first subject is 

* University Manners/ and that will take 
quite four sermons, and next term there 
will be *' University Dress,' and then 

* University Amusements.' 1 forgot, I 
should say ' Varsity Manners,' or I shall 
be put down sharply for not knowing that 
elegant slang of yours. I always think of 
ostlers and dog-fanciers somehow when I 
hear you talkingof ^ Philjims,' * Skimmary,' 
and all that nonsense. I used to think it 
was because men had so much to say that 
they had to clip all the long words, but I 
find that the worst offenders in this re- 
spect are those snobbish dummies who 
can't talk like rational beings, and that 
the men who really have a great many 
wise things to say are just the men who 
shew most reverence for the English 
language and the titles of our saints. Isn't 
that a fine sentence ! 



I have run on so fast that I muist 
look back to see what I was going 
to write about. Oh, 1 know. Yester- 
day, Lucy and 1 were walking along 
that narrow path in the Turl when 
we were met by three noble speci- 
mens of the genus ' boating man.' 
You know how obstinate Lucy is some- 
times ; well, she whispered to me 
maliciously, ^' These are University gentle- 
men/' Of course I knew they were be- 
cause they stared so rudely, but I did 
not understand what Lucy meant until 
they were quite close, when I saw that 
they were walking straight on and ex- 
pected us to go out into the road which 
was very muddy« 1 was quite frightened, 
as Lucy kept dose to the wall, and I 
thought we should be dreadfully hurt if 
one of their big shoulders knocked up 
against us ; however, fortunately, Mr. 
Robin came up just at the moment, and 
after helping us through said he was sorry 
that the cads in the University, though 
comparatively few, were so obnoxious as 
to bring disgrace upon all. 

Now please write a good sermon about 
that: you may say if you like that these 
gentlemen wore the Balliol badge. 1 
know it was, because I had a cousin at 
Balliol a year ago. 

You must send a copy to your devoted 
reader. 

KITTY. 
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CONVOCATION: A FARCE. 

" Slowest insects have most legs." 

— Butlsb's Hudibbas. 



SCENE. 
A room meanly furnished. 
Tom Toweb {in the Cfhair)-^ 
Order, ord^r — this evening we discuss, 
Of course without the usual forms and fuss, 
A question that concerns each one of us ; 
To wit — are we to stop that publication 
That beards the ancient House of Convo- 
cation ; 
Before, however, we can settle that 
There's other business to be done, that's 
flat : [gadzooks ! 

The questions we'll dispense with, yes, 
Librarian, bring up the list of books. 

Bodlet's Library— 
The books I have this evening to propose 
Are worthy ones that everybody knows, 
Skiddell and Lott's New Pocket Lexicon — 
A well-kno wn comic work — is number one ; 
This noble compilation, sir, contains 
Materials for the poet's soaring strains, 
Or for the moralist who chooses prose 
To stem the torrent of our mortal woes : 
Its words for such a purpose need no 

changing 
They only want a leetle rearranging. 
Next comes the * Differential Calculus,' 
A Priceless work> especially to us 
Who buy things wholesale ; as a bat he's 
blind [find. 

Who fails from these expressions ^tohy* to 
Third, comes a book of rhymes and 

rhythmic rules 
To guide the young logician in the Schools, 



A book which, net-like, some old birds 

enables 
To snare the fowler and to turn the tables. 
Next, is a book by cunning D.C.L., 
* Alice in Wonderland,' we know it well. 
Of conrse we do, we donH like * Cakeless ' 

though 
His forte is lying and his form is low. 
Last but not least there is a periodical 
Which wages war in ways that are 

methodical 
Against the powers that be, or think they be. 
And, after formal consultation, we 
Have now determined that we will discuss 
The merits of these daring papers, thus — 
We place their name upon our weekly list 
And if they're carried, morally they're 

hissed. 
For men would never read what we take in ; 
The question lies before you, so begin 
The simple issue now this house has got 
" Shoiover Papers, shall they die or not V^ 

Tom Tower — 
ni put the question formally, here goes, 
' Would any member any book oppose !' 
(1st Voice.) — Shotover Papers^ I oppose. 
(2nd Voice.)— And I, 

(All.) — Shotover Papers, — all thumbs 

down,— they die. 
Tom Tower — 
I hope one honourable member will 
Oppose the pamphlet and the rest keep 

still. 
But this one thing before debate begins, — 

G 
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I fancy one against decorum sins 
By mentioning the name of any one 
'Twere better that same speaker M not 

begun. 
And if a member from the subject stray 
His talking will be over for the day. 

The Cheque (risinff) — 

I would not that the ' Shotovers^ went on. 
Since they came out my occupation's gone, 

The Cu. Ch. Kitchen — 
My reason, sir, for liking them is this 
They do but censure what is done amiss. 

WoBCESTEB OoLL. {riHnff)—^ 
Economy ! economy ! a great professor 
Said, *0f two evils always choose the 



And so I say, though I donH care a pin. 
The greater is to take these papers in. 

St. Johns's Coll.— 
My good friend here, mon ban ami — is right 
And I agree with him completely — quite. 

Trinity Coll.-— 
My fine friend on my left, mon bel ami^ 
Has stated my opinion to a T. 

Magdalen Coll. — 
Wait, wait a bitj the other day I heard. 
No matter how, it was a little bird 
We'll say that brought the news — some 

weeks ago 
These papers made akeen attack you know 
Upon a personage of Union fame ; 
(Of course they might have flown at 

higher game,) 
This man retaliated in a way^ 
And justified himself, and said his say. 
Till all his hearers had well nigh believed 
That things were true which were not so 
conceived. 



The Queen's Eagle — 
Tis not in mortals to command abuse 
But he did more — deserved it : *Tis no us« 
Suppressing pamphlets, if theyVe good 

. they'll sell. 
If not they'll fail, now won't they D.C.L.f 

The Archives — 
m swear an oath and register it too, 
ni hate the Shotovers, I will, Morbleu. 

New Coll. Tower — 
I rise to order, also to remark 
This person's statement is beside the mark, 

Tom Tower {from the Chair) — 
His predecessors to the same point tended 
And so their talking for to-day is ended. 

Pr*p*ss*r Buskin — 
Well this I'll say, they certainly hit fair. 
They do not aim at the defenceless fair 
But choose the strongest for their foesy 

and then 
The only persons they attack are men. 

Wadhamiensicus — 
Old women some;— excose, — excuse these 

tears, 
IVe not insulted anyone for years. 

An X Professor — 
Ah I Richard is himself again, Hulloo f 

what^s that, 
What can my unenfranchised friends be 
atl 

{Noise without,) 

Chorus of Undergraduates sinpinj^ 

Tune — " Its naughty hut its nice/* 

" They say that we are naughty. 
So we'll say they ate not nice, 
And although we know he^s haughty ; 
Still we'll go and tell the Vic^.'' 
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• Tom Tower {to Poher)— 

00 out and apprehend those naughty.bojs 
That I may know the meaning of this noise. 

(Exit Poker. Be-ent&rs with Boys.) 
Boys — 
We make against the ^Shotovers' complaint. 
They say we're naughty, now you know 
we ain't. 
Tom To web—- 
Begone, begone. 

{Exeunt Boys.) 
Tom Toweb, 

Now clearly can we see. 
It is these naughty boys not you and me, 
The ^ Shotovers * attack ; they must do 
good — 

1 won't bear malice — fact I never could. 

St. Mart Hall — 
We'll leave them all alone, for what's the 
odds [Mods ! 

They'll be sent down for being ploughed in 

The Univebsity Chest — 
Stap ! I cooms arl the way from Daven- 
sheer 



To zee no gamlen is allowed up 'ere. 

St. Maby Hall — 
I gambled not aloud. Dear me, dear me. 

Tom Tower — 
A wild goose Chase if any tried to be 
As much respected here as Drummond P. 
Now shall this long discussion have an end, 
I've changed my character from foe to 

friend. 
Hear ye then all, good sirs, my sovereign 

will 
The * Shotovers ' die not : ye all are still. 
For form's sake still the question shall be 

put 
So on the subject we'll proceed to vote, 
Those for the * Shotovers ' say * Aye ' ; 

against them ' No ' : 
You all say * Aye,' I thought it would be 

so, 
Then we will let the ' Shotovers ' go on. 
And strike a truce with good friend Little 

John. 

{Exeunt Omnes.) 

Robin Hood. 
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My last paper ended somewhat abruptly, 
and I found myself embracing a religious 
form of life in the shape of my tractarian 
acquaintance. 

I did not like to say so last time, be- 
cause as I had not space to explain the 



circumstances of the case I thought per- 
haps the lady's friends might proceed 
againt me for Breach of Promise, although 
the only breach in the matter was in my 
hat, and mj nose which was smitten 
by the jaw-bone of — the religious party. 
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These misfortuneB arose not from collusion 
on the part of the lady but from collision 
on the part of the train. (N.B. This is 
not a joke, but is thrown out as a sugges- 
tion for one.) 

My nose (which ^ previous to its acquain- 
tance with the pious person's chin, re- 
sembled nothing so much as a jib of a 
yacht in a high wind, and which my 
friends used to say was my forerunner to 
announce that I should follow in the 
course of a few minutes) was ' converted' 
(such virtue is there inherent in contact 
with the good) into an Aquiline shape. I 
may here remark that if the presence of 
such a feature on the visage of the King 
of Birds is attended with the same pain 
which I suffered, I shall in future gaze 
upon that bird with feelings of pity mingled 
with admiration, and think of the truth of 
the words uttered by the great poet Gassar 
* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.' 
In the confusion caused by the collision 
the black bag, containing as I thought 
nothing but tracts, tumbled down, and 
there was a sound as of breaking of 
bottles, and a delicate odour arose, which 
my experienced, though unfortunate, nose 
attributed to the presence of alcohol. I 
hazarded a remark to the effect of the 
great value of spiritual comfort in tribula- 
tion, at which my companion groaned, 
though whether my remark or the loss of 
the spiritual comfort caused her anguish of 
soul I did'nt stay to enquire. 

How the accident took place I never 
found out, but as an intelligent jury found 
there was *' no blame attaching to any of 
the company's servants" I conclude the 



engine took fright and ran into the luggage 
train in front of its own accord, and that 
the luggage train had got stubborn and 
refused to proceed. 

We waited some time, and then were 
sent on by a train which was always ready 
for such emergencies, and actually arrived 
within a few miles of Oxford without 
much loss of life ; there, however, we ran 
into the inevitable excursion train, and 
every body seemed surprised we had'nt 
done it sooner. 

There were only about 10 people killed 
and some others splintered. I lost the tail 
of my coat, my insurance tickets and — my 
temper. 

I witnessed a touching scene after the 
collision. A respectable man, dressed in 
shiny black cloth, walked to the place 
where the mangled victims lay, and gazing 
with a tear in his eye on their faces, said, 
with a voice almost choked with emotion, 
''Eight more electors off the register! 
If these misguided folks will travel by 
excursion I wish they'd do it after election - 
time. I believe it a darned conspiracy 
agen my candidate." 

However, I hurried on to Oxford, and 
before I leave the station let me state my 
conviction in mild terms in reference to 
that edifice. Of all the tumbledown, un- 
comfortable, knock-one - down-with - a - 
luggage-truck places it is the very worst, 
and its my firm belief that there's not a 
respectable pig in the United States but 
would scorn to accept it as a sty. 

I was met at the above mentioned edi- 
fice by a young undergraduate, who has 
kindly offered to act as cicerone to me, 
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and I shall place implicit contidence in 
his remarks till I find him in accordance 
with the gfiide books. 

Having collected mj tattered remains 
into a Hansom my companion enquired 
what I thought of these conveyances, I 
said, ^* Handsome is as Hansom does/^ for 
which I was rewarde4 by having my head 
knocked through a square of glass owing 
to the horse's amusement at the joke. He 
evidently wanted to punch me delicately 
nnder the ribs, ^' his mode of expressing 
applause*^ with his hind leg. However, he 
only succeeded in fetching the door. 

The first thing I remarked in Oxford 
was a lofty, lanky red building, something 
between a chimney and a tower to a 
water works, this building seemed trying 
to sidle off away from another edifice to 
which it was yanked, and of which it 
seemed^^ashamed. Both of these places 
were built of red brick daubed over— at 
eccentric intervals — with plaster. I asked 
my companion what place it was. He 
said 'guess.^ I goss. ** Either a lunatic 
asylum, or water works, or a music hall.^ 
** Not bad,*" said he, *' some people 
say it partakes of the character of all 
three.'' " Well," I said, " I thought 
there was only one place on the face of 
the earth of that description, and that's 
the United States' Congress, because 
there are fools enough there to stock a 
dozen asylums, watery twaddle enough 
spoken to irrigate the world, and noise 
enough to— well, a legislator who bad 
kept his seat all one Session was drowned 
over Niagara £ei11s, because — being ac- 
customed to a far greater roar — he 



didn't notice the sound of the cascade." 

The second thing which struck me was 
the mean, not to say everlastingly filthy 
condition of the town through which we 
passed. I remarked '' if this be the scene 
* of the budding promises, &c. &c,' there 
was no lack of dirt and rich soil for them 
to bud in; why any one-horse town in 
America would be ashamed of such an 
entrance as this, and would not let it 
shame them long either, and I wonder a 
city like this, a 1000 horse-power-steam- 
engine place with a nigger sitting on the 
safety valve can stand it. Why don't they 
buy the proprietors out and raise a 
mediseval town on the ruins 1" *' Well,'* 
said my young friend, '* suppose the said 
proprietors wouldn't sell, what then V 
*' Well," I said, "in America a few hand- 
fuls of straw judiciously scattered, some 
lucifer matches, and the key of the fire 
engine house lost^ would soon settle that 
little difference." *^ Ah, you see, this ain't 
America." " No and its well for the pro- 
prietors of these old shanties, it is'nt. *' 

On arriving at the Hotel where I am 
staying, and after removing such frag- 
ments of my attire as were not embedded 
in my frame, I rigged myself out anew 
and we started for a stroll. *^ Suppose we 
have a look at Tom Quad," said my com- 
panion. *'Tom which f said I. He laughed, 
and said it was a fair translation, though 
what he meant is a mystery. I did not 
like to throw out any objections, but that 
word, ' quod' suggested a good many un- 
pleasant thoughts to 'me. But as I had 
no creditors in England I determined to 
venture. I ventured. 
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POEUf. 



A HANDFUL 

Thb Boat Rack.— *" Yah I" said the 
Mayor/— Zfny*&y. " Water Babiesr 

The Union. — * Bi^ passions strutting 
on a petty stage.* — Wordsworth. " The 
Excursion." 

The Pboctor's Servants. — * Cur.' — 
Horace. 

The Newdioatb. — * Rise, 

By nonsense heaped on nonsense, to the 
ekies. * —Moore. " Lalla Roohhr 

The Freshmen's Sports. — * A gatherer 
of simples.'— r«p/?«r. P.P. 

The Belfbt. — * How smiles 

The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth.' — 
Byron. '' Ghilde Harold. " 

Natural Science School. — * We delight 
in physics.'— iSiAaAr^^^ar^ — Macbeth L iii. 

A Moderator. — ' Sits easy on the man.' 
— Wordsworth. 

Cakeless. — ' Slander's mark was ever 
yet the fair.' — Shakespeare — Sonnet LXX. 



OF MOTTOES. 

Uniybrsitt Pulpit. — ' Makes truth 
Truth/— Si*/for. " Hudibras^ 

The Professor of Logic. — * I deny 
your major.' — /. Henry IV., Act II. ^ Se. 
IV. 

The Shototer Papers. — P. Henry. — 
What hast thou found! P^^o.— -Nothing 
but papers, my lord. P. Henry — Let's 
see what they be, read them. P^^o— Item, 
Sauce. 6d.— /. Henry IV., Act II., 8e. 
IV. 

Mr. Judson.— [Dies.] — Richard II., 
Act v., Sc. V. 

Worcester College. — 'This is Wor- 
cester, malevolent to yon in all aspects.' 
—I Henry IV., Act L, Sc. I. 

The Proctor. — 'Give me the crown.* 
—Richard II., Act IV., Sc. I. 

Our Stroke. — * Ha, ha, keep time !' — 
Richard II., Act V., Sc. V. 



POEMS PROCEEDINa EROM SENTIMENT AND 

REELECTION. 

" Bigidi censura cachinni.' 

XII. 
A freshman of John's in a skifiF 
Found the current uncommonly stiff: 

So he soon had to tramp 

Back with togs rather damp. 
And in future he'll go in a whiff. 

XIII. 
A don, just elected as tutor, 
Thought it time to be growing acuter ; 

So he gated a scholar, 

Tossed the Dean for a dollar, 
And engraved his exploits on a pewter. 



XIV. 

A well meaning pupil of Ruskin's 
Talked tall, as if treading in buskins ; 

When his friends said * Explain,' 

He replied ' How insane 
To expect that from pupils of Buskin's !' 

XV. 
There's oft a fat stranger at Corpus, 
Who lollops about like a porpoise ; 

His walk is a waddle : 

His talk is all twaddle ; 
They call him ^ Sir Roger* at Corpus. 



ABBOWLETP, 
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XVI. 

A sour-minded man said the SAoU 
over Papers were nothing but rot : 
Bat the fact is his nose 
Is so odd, and his clothes. 
That he^s frightened of catching it hot. 



XVII. 
The Rector of lowly St. Aldate's 
On the sly bought a cassock and stoles. 
He looked in the glass 
And obseryed '^ Tm an ass, 
I cannot wear these at St. Aldate^s.'^ 



ARR0WLET8. 

"Wisdom gathered from afar; 
Bits of ancient observation." — Bbbt Habtb« 



The Editor of this sprightly periodical 
has received letters from 17 people, each of 
whom solemnly declares that he is not 
the editor : they want ns to publish their 
denial, but really they would be ashamed 
of it when they found how many others 
had made exactly the same joke. 

The gentleman, who sent in for the 
Gaisford Greek Prose an essay on the 
digestire faculties of ghosts, says that be 
thought ** Elsse aliquid Manes^' meant 
^ Can ghosts eat anything ?" 

Last term, on Tuesday, March 2nd, 
eleven men were proctorized while dining 
at a hotel in Oxford : next morning they 
were each fined a quid. They will be 
surprised to learn that in the temporary 
absence of one of the Proctors from 
Oxford, a commoner had borrowed his 
robes from his scout and had next day 
gathered in the fines. The scout wa» of 
course well-tipped. The man thus 
pocketed ^10, and made dP5 more by a 
bet on the subject. This is a fact. 

The * Unattached Co-operative Store^ 
scheme will doubtless succeed — in relieving 
the pockets of some silly people, and in 
depriving its originators of such aa 
remains of their small stock of common 



sense. As however the silly people who 
will be taken in have no money, and the 
originators of the scheme no common 
sense^ the game will be harmless. 

The New Schools will shortly begin tc^ 
be built : the ancient ceremony of drivings 
a plough round the intended site will it is 
hoped be dispensed with as it is hurtful 
to the feelings of so many conscientious 
undergraduates. 

Some time ago the ^ Graphic^ gave a 
picture of an Irish baronet going about 
Ireland with a donkey and a barrel-organ 
for a wager: this same gentleman dis- 
coursed his melodies in the High one day 
towards the end of last term, perhaps for 
another wager. He is only a tramp, 
though the Graphic took him for a baro- 
net, and his ass. Like his great prede- 
cessor, he crossed over from Dublin to^ 
London on the ' Dolphin.'* 

A contributor sends us this, ' Why was 
Oxford beaten in the boat-race ! Be- 
cause it was behind a little Way.' We 
have written to his relations, and are glad 
to state that he is now under carefut 
treatment and is expected soon to be 
harmless. 
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to COBBESFOKDXKTSr. 



CLIPPINGS FROM EXAM. PAPERS. 

'* All thiB ii easily nndentood by a Modern." 

— ^Maikb'b Ancunt Law. 



In a scholarship paper set at Lincoln 
one question was, * Compare Marius and 
Csesar.' To this one answer was, * Marias, 
magis Marias, maxime Marias; Csesar, 
Csesarior, Gsesarimas/ 

The same gentleman who did the deed 
just narrated, also quoted a well known 
line thus, * Parturiunt montes, parinnt 
turn ridiculum mum.^ He is a great wag ! 
After he came out from viva voee^ he was 
heard to say that he would never again go 
in for a scholarship, not eren if he lived to 
pass Smalls. 

Character of Solon. — Solon was a cruel 
man : he burned Croesus in a brazen bull 
and sprinkled the ashes to the wind. He 
also told stories to Herodotus. But we 
ought not to judge him by a modern 
standard. 

The criterion of myth and history. — 
The criterion of myth is old inscriptions : 
that of history is in Piccadilly (Spiers 
and Pond). 

Explain * Crimen amor vestrum.' The 
text is corrupt : as it stands, it can only 
be rendered " How lovely your hair is r 
but this style of compliment was unknown 



to the ancients. Conington suggests 

* Crimen amo vestrum\ " I love your hair,*** 
or, in modem phrase, '* 111 have your 
hat.'' 

What is meant by the expression 

* Punica fides.' This phrase means 
^* Jewish credit'' and shews how early the 
Jews were notorious as money lenders : 
they were called * punici* from their con- 
temptible appearance. But it is the only 
passage where the words occur, one MS 
has *^ Tunica fides," ^^ apron-strings," a 
term of reproach equivalent to our 
*• fiddle-stick." 

Who was Cleon ? A performing monkey 
of the East. 

Describe the "Indus Trojanus.*'— The 
" Trojan illnsion" was the ghost of Helen 
— its nightly dance round the wooden 
horse is touchingly described by Virgil, 
who taught the game to Augustus' chil- 
dren. 

Give an account of the Plague at 
Athens, 'The Plague' was a nickname 
given to an old bore called Socrates, who 
talked shop^ and never combed his hair* 



TO COREESP0NDENT8. 

Beceived — Lapin. Bodee's Double. Modoc Belfry (an ancient jest). Goodfellow. 

Quillpen (thanks^ but too late). Impersonal. 
To appear in future numbers : Bargestrian, Escadil, Dumkopf. 
E. B. I. M.— Good Sir, we didn't say so. 
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NO. IV. 



THE MODEL DIALOGEION. 



'^ Lbt us now construct our imaginary 
society from the beginning. It^s construe 
tion will be due, it appears, to our 
intellectual wants/' 

" Doubtless.'' 

^^ And of these wants the most urgent 
is that of debating, to enable us to quarrel 
as civilized creatures.^' 
. *• It is so." 

^* Then we shall want a debating- room, 
and a bell, and thirdly, pictures or the 
like.'* 

"True." 

'* How then shall we do? Must we 
have a speaker for one, and a house, 
builder, and besides these a painter ! Is 
that enough, or shall we add a carpenter, 
or a secretary, or others who may minister 
to our intellectual wants ?'* 

« Yes.'' 

*^ Then the smallest Society is of four or 
five men; and we shall dispose their 
work, so that thespeaker, for instance, will 



be an American so that he may devote 
four times the amount of time and labour 
upon speaking, and the others in like 
manner; for no two persons are bom 
alike, but whereas one is clever and is 
suited to be a carpenter, another has less 
natural endowments and is a president, 
or tbe like. Do you not think so f *' 

" I do." 

** And all things are best done when a 
man devotes himself to his one occupation, 
and at the right moment : thus the painter 
will work when his wall is dry, and the 
secretary will spell correctly, and there 
will be ink, and a waterjug to drink." 

" This is what no one could deny.*' 

*^ But we shall surely need more than 
these : for the speaker will not find his 
own arguments, if they are to be good, 
nor his jokes, but he will require others to 
read them in books and tell them to him. 
Nor will the president make the rules 
which he will require. So we must have 

H 
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people who can read and write and collect 
the sayings of others. Still it will not be 
very large and we may perhaps add some 
who will langh at the jokes, and others 
who will say * Hear, hear.' And there 
will be a librarian who shall see that no 
new books be bought until the readers 
have gone through the old ones very 
often, or if he do get new books they will 
be such as no person can read/' 

'^ It seems that our Society will be 
somewhat large/^ 

*^ Besides this our Society cannot be so 
situated as not to need imports: for in 
dry weather^ when the speaker is tedious, 
there will be need of ices and coffee, and 
such like. So we must have a servant to 
convey such things : and he must not go 
away empty-handed, but there will be 
coffee-tickets and silver or copper and 
other articles for exchange. Thus we 
require many agents/' 

" So it seems." 

*' And those who write will ask for a 
letter carrier perhaps^ for if all do go 
together to the Post Office there will be a 
town and gown row. Thus we have many 
different classes, and I wonder with which 
of all these was moderation and good 
sense introduced.'' 



** Perhaps we can tell if we look at their 
mutual relations." 

"Very likely: for these people will 
consume smoke and wear four-cornered 
hats ; and in summer they will go about 
without their waistcoats, but in winter 
they will have great coats. And they 
will read, I suppose, the Times^ or Fun^ or 
look at printed pictures. And spreading 
these out on soft cushioned seats they will 
lean over them and make merry, they and 
young women in the gallery who wear 
bonnets; and they will talk shop, and 
applaud the popular speakers, not creating 
a disturbance beyond decorum, through a 
prudent fear of being rebuked. And some 
speakers they will call bores, and they 
will go and take tea and cigarettes in 
moderation, and play chess — but they do 
not play that they may make money — 
and then they will return with their hats 
on their heads, and the rest will say 
^ Order,' and arouse a noise.'* 

Upon this Robin exclaimed, *' Why, 
Little John, if you were describing a 
playground for schoolboys, this is just 
how they would wrangle with one 
another.^ 

LiTTLB John. 
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THE LAST REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
COMMISSIONERS. 

" A dismal treatise."— Macbeth, Act V., Sc. v. 



Thb Commissioners appointed by your 
Majesty to enquire into the present con- 
dition of the University of Oxford in 
presenting their final Report to your 
Majesty have to propose a large number 
of reforms in the working and manage- 
ment of the University, some of which 
seem to them absolutely indispensable if the 
University of Oxford is to continue to be, 
as it always has been, the centre of 
intellectual life in England, while other 
changes which they have to recommend 
your Majesty to sanction are equally 
necessary to prevent the University from 
becoming merely a party, and not a 
national, institution. 

Tour Gommissioners have therefore to 
l^ecommend to your Majesty : — 

(I.) That in lieu of the present names 
of CoUeges a system of Alphabetical 
nomenclature be adopted. Thus Univer. 
sity College will be henceforward known 
as A College, Balliol as B, Mertou as C, 
&c. 

The advantages of this proposed altera, 
tionaretwo: (a) much unnecessary trouble 
will be avoided ; (/8) the prejudices which 
many persons feel against the names of 
certain Colleges as recalling the supersti- 
tions of a bygone age will by this simple 
means be obviated. 

(II.) Considering the progress of reli- 



gious liberty and free thought, and the 
great claims which Nonconformists have 
on the revenues of I he University, your 
Commissioners recommend that henceforth 
no member of the Church of England 
shall be allowed to hold any office, Head- 
ship, Tutorship or Fellowship in the 
University of Oxford. 

(III.) Your Commissioners have to 
lament the differences of feeling which 
exist between the members of different 
Colleges, and therefore propose that 
certain Colleges shall be amalgamated 
and so the tone of the University be 
reduced to a dead level, e.g. Christ Church 
might be incorporated with Jesus, and 
Keble with Balliol. 

(IV.) The paramount claims of Physical 
Science have been too long neglected by 
the University, and, in some degree to 
remedy this, your Commissioners recom- 
mend that some of the chapels which 
are attached to the Colleges should be con- 
verted into Science Lecture-rooms, while 
the stipends which have been paid to 
Chaplains should be devoted to the founda- 
tion of new Professorships. 

(V.) Considering that Convocation, Con- 
gregation and the Hebdomadal Council 
are equally incompetent, your Commis- 
sioners would propose that they should be 
abolished and in their place a new Go- 
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Ternlng Body be established to be elected 
by all the members of the Uniyersityi 
Undergraduates and Graduates alike ; by 
this means they hope to be able to dis- 
cover the real feeling of the University on 
any particular subject, which is impos- 
sible under the present system. 

(VI.) But the most important change 
your Commissioners have to recommend 
is in the management of the revenues of 
the University. They propose that the 
revenues at present in the hands of the 
University be assumed by the State, and 
be devoted to the purchase of land on 
which families (especially those of de- 
ceased Communists) should be settled as 
peasant proprietors, while the financial 
arrangements of the University shall be 
managed by a Limited Liability Company, 
to whom all the buildings, fixtures, &c., 
belonging to the Colleges shall be handed 



over at a fixed valuation. By this simple 
expedient a greater degtee of economy 
and comfort will be ensured to the mem- 
bers of the University, while England 
will, as she always has done, lead the van 
of civil and religious freedom by providing 
land gratis for the scilm and outcasts of 
all nations. 

These ate briefly the chief reforms your 
Commissioners have to recommend to your 
Majesty, and they feel Confident that 
though they may perhaps Wound the pre-> 
jndice of a few intolerant bigots they will 
nevertheless be found conducive to the 
interests not only of British citizens but 
of the world generally, 
(Signed) Muddlbborouoh. 

Brutus Mazzini SmitiA. 

L C. Nkwlytb, Professor. 

C. W. TiNKE, M.P. 



PRISTINE PEOTEEBS. 

PEEPAJEffiD FOB PEECOCIOUS PUPILS. DEDICATED TO THE OXFORD SCHOOL BOAHa 



Observe yon splendid biped fine ! 

To eflTect his captivation, 
Deposit particles saline . 

Upon his termination ! 

Cryptogamous concretion never grows, 
On mineral fragments that decline repose. 

Bear not to yon fatmed city upon Tyne, 
The carbonaceous product of the mine. 



The earliest winged songster soonest sees^ 
A^nd first appropriates the annelides. 

Decortications of the golden grain, 

Are set to allure the ancient fowl in vain* 

It is permitted to the feline raee^ 
To contemplate even a regal face ! 

DuHKOP^^ 



*YPpi9 <ln>f€vii Tvpavttou. 
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In this new age, wfaitfa sets so high . a 

mark 
Upon itself, and calls the former dark, 
(As if the son in those days never shone, 
And piety and learning there was none ; 
As if the progress that we glory in 
Was aught beside a earing for the skin :) 
When anxious mothers all their thoughts 

engage, 
With the new learnt * requirements of the 

Instead of extra lessons, want more prog 
And sue Orbilius if he dares to flog ; 
Require for their young athletes plenteous 

swipes. 
Carpets in bedrooms and hot-water 

pipes ; — [vogue, 

When patient teaching is no more in 
Though untaught numbers pay the 

pedagogue ; 
T'were well to know what Senecas await 
The youth emerging from the infant state, 
Who, with the world of wants he's learnt 

at school, 
Takes the light yoke of Academic rule. 
And surely to the world it needs must 

seem 
A little strange in this our Academe, 
How easy to the heights of College sway 
The Don all youthful wends his gladsome 

way. 
To have traced the wanderings of the 

Grecian mind, [find. 

When God's revealed truth it failed to 
To have an open mind that scorns a 

creed, — [breeds 

These are the arts that now our rulers 



Securely great, examinations o*er. 

At twenty-three they tread the path to 

power. 
And sweet oblivion of all else below, 
Where parents and where guardians 

noxious grow, 
They drink at that high fountain :— 

you're a fool : — 
Bow down before the mind that's born to 

rule \ 
The speculative mind, that culture has,-^ 
And knows no more of England than an 

ass« 
See 1 o'er the seas, as if she ne'er had 

been. 
Frantic they rush upon the Alpine scene, 
And since the fashion Tyndal once began 
Ascend those summits never meant for 

man. 
Or where the Court and Scotia's bracing air 
Attracts the Earl and plaided millionaire. 
Deep in the stillness of some Highland 

glen. 
In vague Platonic lore they train their 

men ; [hill 

While the illusions of each heath-clad 
Dissolve before the potent prose of Mill. 
Self exiled ever from their land and home. 
They deem a stay in England martyrdom, 
When once the Vac. and summer months 

have come. 
And yet these men will soon in high 

debate 
Dictate to parents how to educate ; 
And issuing as crusaders o'er the land, 
Our ancient schools remodel and command. 

WlOCAMICUS. , 
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SCIENTIFIC PLAYFULNESS, BY THE BOARD OF 

STUDIES. 

•• Though grave, yet trifling." — O. Goldsmith. 



Wb are glad to say that we know nothing 
at all about Natural Science. At one 
period, however, we thought of taking it 
in as our fifth School, and with a view to 
discovering what books and subjects we 
should have to devote our attention to* 
procured for a trifling sum a work called 
the ''New Examination Statutes.*^ To 
this day we have never made up our 
mind as to whether this remarkable 
pamphlet is meant as an elaborate joke 
or not, and we will briefly give our reasons 
for this unusual indecision on our part. 
In the first place the titles of the majority 
of books to be studied have by transposi- 
tion of letters been formed into elaborate 
anagrams; e.g. 

" Kolliker's Entwickelungsgeschichte.'' 
Now we cannot help thinking that the 
compilers might have exerted themselves 
to a far better purpose than by composing 
these childish riddles, calculated to irre- 
trievably puzzle men less able and CEdipus 
like than ourselves. Indeed, we are 
scarcely now certain whether we are right 
in assuming the above to mean 
" Chuckling Kicks, or Weesle's Gentle 

Hint,'' 
which is clearly the title of some low six. 
penny novel. 

The titles however which are not thus 
enigmatically masked are no less bewilder- 
ing. The first that meets our eyes is 



" Brace's Races of the Old World.'' 
Of course this is merely inserted for the 
sake^of the feeble alliteration, but even if 
such a work existed, what rational being 
could become enthusiastic over an account 
of say a 100 yds. dead heat between 
Enoch and Mahershalalhashbaz ! 

We are next recommended to read 
'^Blamford and Scheerer on the Blow- 
pipe ;" we have never met with this book, 
but surmise that they mean '' Safety 
Valve,*' and that it is one of those very 
stale stories about a race between Yankee 
steam-boats, ending in an explosion. 

As an instance of the strangely jumbled 
nature of the catalogue * we meet with 
*' Henwood, on Metalliferous Deposits" 
(which is presumably a prospectus of the 
Cheque-Bank or something of the sort), 
side by side with *' Hopkins, on, Theories 
of Elevation,*' which is clearly a mono- 
graph on D.T. 

Next comes a mystery : — " Fitton, on 
Beds below the Chalk." — What can this 
mean ! Who was l^'itton ! Why did he 
want more than one Bed \ and lastly, 
what locality is ''below the Chalk?" 
Four ourselves we should prefer a shake- 
down in the coal-cellar to such a mysterious 
resting-place. 

A little furtlier on we meet with a title 
which has a genuine ring of humour about 
it ; it is ^^ The Mouth-Organs in the 



THE POET'b WAXK. 
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Crustacea""; what ludicrous visions this 
suggests ; " Trombones among the Peri- 
winkles," or " The Banjo and the Oyster," 
might well be classified as ^* forthcoming 
works by the same author." 

We find that the student may oflTer 
himself for examination in " The indi- 
genous Fauna of the Isis and Cherweir ; 
now the only animals which, as far as we 



know^ are indigenous to these rivers are 
rats and Bargees, and as no stretch of 
politeness, we fear, can countenance our 
calling a specimen of the latter a fawner 

Oh ! gentle reader the deed is done ? 

B..I.P. if you can; and put it down to 
that infernal statute-book having turned 
our head. 

Fbiab Tuck. 



THE POET'S WALK, 

I stood by the waves on the sad sea-shore But ne'er a thought it suggested to me 
« • v^^^^t -.r « ^^i;i :« i.u^ i j 



Where poets are always appeanng 
And I heard the eternal dismal roar 
Which poets ne'er tire of hearing. 

And I said to the waves of the mighty sea, 
As poets have asked it before, 

** Have you any remarks to make to me, 
Or can you do nothing but roar f 



Except of a cold in the head. 

And I strayed over moors that were wet 
with dew 
And gleamed like a rainbow prism. 
But I caught no idea, no thought that was 
new, 
But I did catch the rheumatism. 



And I heard no sound save the ceaseless Tve seen the lark rise from his clover bed, 

gpli^g}i Heard him pour his sweet hymn to the 

Making much the same noise as before. sky, 

** And this," I said, " causes the watery But the only reflection that came to my 



trash 
Poets write on the sad sea-shore." 

I wandered then to the woodland green. 
Which is endlessly green in song. 

And so are the poets who ought to have 
seen 
That they only are green for long. 

And I listed the wind as it sighed in the 
tree. 
To hear what it sung or said. 



head 
Was '* How good he would be in a pie.'' 

I've courted the Muse with a velveteen 

coat^ 

And a brigand hat and dishevelled hair. 

And all the wild freaks which poets of note 

Adopts but they've failed — and now I 

despair 



Gamble Gold. 
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A NEW SYSTEM 

Chap. I.— WHAT 
Philosophy, the handmaid of Truth, is like 
a mirror dashed in pieces, whose each 
several part reflects new phases of the 
great To Be. The time has come for a 
system which shall restore the fragments 
to a harmonious unity, and point out the 
errors and shortcomings of previous 
workers in the illimitable sphere of the 
Unconditioned. 

But it is not for the true Genius to mix 
himself in petty polemical discussion : our 
part shall be to teach what alone Is, and 
leave it to future ages, the campfoUowers 
of the great army of Hamanity^ to sap the 
fortifications of Prejudice, and raise on 
high the banner of Solidarity and Indepen- 
dent Thought. 

What then is Philosophy ! We start 
with our quest for a definition : and across 
the ages and through dusty tomes echoes 
the sullen murmer of a Past, maddened 
with the worship of Mind — Philosophy 
is Science, Philosophy is Truth, Philosophy 
is Religion, Philosophy is Thought. Let us 
scorn the delusions of sects and boldly de- 
clare that Philosophy is Humbug. 

My beloved Pupils, the world of Letters 
holds forth a jeering finger at us, and bids 
us preach our doctrines to the fabulous 
tribe of antiquity, half horse, half fish, the 
Marinequites : it bids us ransack the 
worm-defiled graves, or break open the 
sacred urns, of the more historical Grandi- 
matres, to expound unto these unfortunate 
people who perished in the darkness of 
Faith that even the domestic operation of 



OF PHILOSOPHY, 

IS PHILOSOPHY? 
absorbing the tawny, viscous, shell-pro- 
tected ovum of the farm-yard hen may 
become an Art under the alUfertilising 
breath of the mighty Science of the 
Future. 

Yes. It is ever the property of Igno. 
ranee to gratify the uneasy self-conscious- 
ness of Folly by an impious Sneer. But 
out of the mouth of the obfuscated Many 
we crush the distorted scion of the mon- 
ster Stupidity, by the enunciation of the 
dictum that the snigger of the boastful 
competitor for a reward sinketh into puny 
nothingness if balanced against the god- 
like mirth of him who hath gained the 
laurel of victory. 

Let us then march on the highroad of 
Potential Universality and meet with the 
brave brow of ennobled intellect the pal- 
try jest of the reptiles whom we crush 
under our iron heels. 

We say then that Philosophy is Hum- 
bug, and we scorn to explain or justify 
our declaration, were it not that in the 
rear-guard of our host are those who 
follow in high confidence of Right, but 
waver through Infirmity of Intellect. On 
behalf of these struggling creatures grow- 
ing from the amorphous tadpole existence 
of Ambiguity into the clear outline and 
matured Fulness of the Positive, we 
stoop to expound that Philosophy is Hum- 
bug by aggregation of determining reasons. 

The locution Philosophy comes of two 
Greek words, and may be paraphrased as 
' that which lovers of wisdom do pursue.' 



ANONTMOUS JOURNALISM. 
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Now it does not appear that in the 
original language it was usually spelt with 
a capital initial letter, and herein arises 
doubt of its true meaning, for who is 
there but doth know how vast an ampli- 
tude of predication has supplemented the 
paucity of nomenclature by the modern 
discovery of capital Letters. And the 
suspicion which thus obscures the true 
outline of the word finds collateral confir- 
mation in the parts of which the whole is 
coagulated ; for if any do ask of , wisdom, 
what it is, it seems that they who do ap- 
pear to themselves most fitted to judge 
are not at one but rather do speak with 
harshness each of his neighbour's opinion : 
but in this they all agree, that Wisdom is 
known only by philosophers. So that if 
there be any such thing as Wisdom, those 
who are not agreed what it is cannot be 
philosophers: and if there be no such 
thing as Wisdom, there cannot be 
philosophers, who should know what it is. 



Thus on either supposition there is no 
philosopher, and without a philosopher 
Philosophy is Humbug. 

Butindeeditismerechrounochutrolereia 
to discuss the matter, for that name ' lover 
of wisdom^ doth carry upon itself its own 
bill of indictment and verdict as an im- 
postor. For the word ' lover' is but the 
invention of the women and hermaphrodites 
who spin the eternal cobwebs which cluster 
around their spelling-books into the fan- 
tastic enormities of narration which are 
denominated Novels. And herein is mani- 
fest the flimsy superficiality of the word 
Philosophy, that it doth connote a state of 
the liver or the digestive faculty (for the 
Latins said the former, the Chinese do 
aver the latter, as the seat of the passions), 
such as doth not nor can Be. 

And if a word have no meaning we say 
it is Humbug* 

LiTTLB John. 



ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 

{From an unpublished JSisa^ hjf JDt, Johnson, in thepotsession of Friar Tuck.) 



He that asserts the annexation of a correct 
cognomen to each production to be im- 
perative upon every author, either strays 
from veracity for the sake of disseminat- 
ing falsehood^ or circulates error through 
the possession of congenital imbecility. — 
Let it not be surmised that this declara- 
tion is expressed through sensitive timidity 
or supported by vacuous generalizations. 



for a further perusal will speedily dis- 
cover a clinching dialectic. — The indi- 
vidual that appends his hereditary appel- 
lation to a composition of transcendant 
ability, does but seek to enervate his 
intellect by encomiastic excess^ and whilst 
he panders to his ambition exaggerates 
his energies. Such a coarse indeed is too 
ephemeral for the attainment by an 
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aathor of immortality, because too inyid- 
ions for the approbation of his colleagues. 
Of the many wh^ consider their cerebral 
progeny worthy of attentive investigation, 
but few have the right to predicate cor- 
rectness of their hopeful conviction ; and 
he that inscribes his signature on a piece 
of somniferous fatuity involves his rela- 
tives in unmerited obloquy whilst he 
exposes himself to dedecorating derision. 
Amid the multitude of periodical produc- 
tions it is but reasonable that some should 
be devoted to the analysis of individual 
idiosyncracies, and the maxims previously 
unfolded may to these be pertinently 
applied. 

An anonymous panegyric by an un- 



known friend is more acceptable than thd 
cringing adulation of a patent parasite, 
whilst unsigned reproofs are more meritor- 
ious than personal vituperations. 

He that panders to an inflamed irasci^ 
bility by affording it an opportunity of 
illicit flagellation does but incite an in- 
furiated man to rebel against the legal 
institutions of his country. 

To the contemptible criticisms of those 
whose opinions are in contrariety with the 
superscribed, we- merely reply, that, 
whilst the procrastination of judgment is 
essential to the perfectibility of Truth) 
their future ratiocinations will still be 
treated with dignified derision by their 
magnanimous admonishers. 



WORDS AND THEIR DERIVATIOKS. 

" Where do yon come from ?** — ^Madav^ Akqct. 



Fellow. — From fell perf. of verb to faUy 
and hwy not high. 

Don. — Diminutive of donkey. 

Visitoi .-^From tiz.^ namely, and sater a 
feeder, t.^., one who only appears at 
College feeds. 

Convocation, — From conari to try, and 
vocation employment, because it is 
always trying to do things and failing. 

Folly-Bridge. —From folly and iridge ; a 
bridge on the road to Abingdon. 

ffalL'^Yulgar pronunciation of all; a 
place where the whole College meets to 
dine. 

Hebdomadal originally Abdominal from 
abdomen^ the stomach : because in pre- 
historic times the size of girth was the 
condition of membership. 



The Hiyh,^A Street in Oxford, so called 

because the rent of rooms and the price 

of commodities there is excessive. 
The Path. — From park^ a number of 

cannon : so called from the frequent 

sounds of artillery heard in the neighs 

bourhood. 
Schools. — From scolium a drinking-song, 

the place where examiners indulge in 

hilarity and revelry. 
University. — Diminutive of universe, a 

little world. 
Greats. — An ordeal so called because it 

jars on the nerves of those operated 

upon. 

Carfax. 
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THE NEW INQUISITION. 

" Sondry folke by aventare i-falle * 

In felawschipe." -^hauceb, Fboloovb. 



Scene :—The Sheldonian Theatre. 
{Enter crowd of men^ tutors j and children^ 
Tom Tower {in the Chair^ as usual) — 
Deans, tutors, lecturers, lend me your 

ears — [h^re'^s 

No, that would be too loug a loan, but 
A scheme for which your couutenauce I 

ask; 
Would giving that be then too hard a task, 
Too great a sacrifice ? — oh ! tell me true 
Here — take a looking glasseach one of you; 
lou'U all give me your countenance — you 

will-- [stilU 

I thought you would : now, little boys be 
My little friends you all must know that I 
Decided yesterday that I would try 
And work some new reforms in Convocation. 
I tried, I tried— met nothing but vexation, 
For first 1 thought as it was wood Fd 

polish it, [it,* 

On second thoughts I said ^ I will abolish 
And so I did \ by my destructive fiat 
I've stopped its scenes of revelry and riot. 
We want another body to afford 
Amusement,»like the new formed Studious 

Board ; [made 

We want a board, now boards of wood are 
So this board will be if the Heads will aid. 

A Lecturer in Jurisprudence — 
You've done away with Convocation, sir. 
But what you'd substitute you've not made 

clear ; 



I can't see things with the same eyes as yon. 
Though I have read the statutes through 

and through. 
M*GR*TH OP Q***n's— 
This person is the densest e'er I saw. 
And like necessity he knows no law. 
Suppose we have an Oxford Inquisition, 
Where only those like us of high position, 
As Doctors, Proctors, Lecturers and Deans 
May sit in judgment with M"^gr^th of 

Q^^^n's, 
Dr. J'^w^'^TT — 
Yes, yes, I quite agree, weMl have a council, 
And chirrup like young linnets o'er their 

groundsel. [some rules, 

But more than this we'll frame and glaze 
To guide each man to glory and the schools. 
We'll make men careful how they order 

dinners. 
And write in ink or be considered sinners. 
We'll make them come half dressed at 

early toll 
To matin roll call ere the morning roll. 
Well stop free-thinking — sure's my name 

is J^w^tt, 
For boys His silly and Til not allow it. 

An ex Ofeioiai* {rising)—^ 

My name is W ds, I rise to say a word 

About a plan that I have lately heard 
Was practised by a wary Proctor,— so — 
Take Protor's robes for one and then you 

Remembering to envelope in a b^ 
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The garb of ofBce, at a distance lag 
The faithfiil bearers of the bale of goods. 
Which soon shall veil the ambulating 

woods. [came. 

How different from the sight when Birnam 
A wood as many men, now but in name 
We see one man as woods to conquest 

walk; 
Excuse me if 1 maunder lu my talk, 
I often do : well all I mean is this, 
The trick is one that never comes amiss, 
'lis safe and certain, last of all it pays, 
That's something now in these degenerate 

days. 

Th*RL*T of W*DH*M— 

These men have aired their crotchets, Til 

air mine, 
Vd like to teach the young idea to dine, 
And give them 'food for cattle,' just to see 
How very healthy on this food they'd be. 

E^'^B^S^N OP N^w — 

This one idea I have; the question 

grapple 
Are men to go or not to go to chapel ! 
And as presumably we're churchmen, then 
We'll next assume that going's good for 

men. 
How many times a term I'll leave to you 
Though I would draw the line at tliirty- 

two. 
Mr. W*NCE — 
I come from Exeter and my specific 
Is to be honest and, if needs, pacific. 
I have opinions and I boldly state them. 
If men deserve it I'm the first to rate them, 
I try to do my duty and I find 
That that's the way to lead the wavering 

mind, 



I preach strong sermons and I inculcate 
The good of chapel every day at eight. 

Mr. D*N**L OF W"'^RC*ST"'^K 

It does me good to see an honest man 
Speak out his words with all the force he 

can. 
He'd be a bishop if heM only mix 
With his deserts a little politics : 
From Worcester I have walked the whole 

way here ; 
I'm rather tired, — thanks Til take a chair. 
Don't trouble, — F*wl*r, pray don't move 

for me. 

T. F*WL*B— 

Excuse, excuse me^ bat I'd sooner see 
You seated in my chair, it isn't quite 
As pleasant as it struck me at first sight. 

Tom Tower — 
Excuse me gentlemen, I think we stray 
From what should be the order of the day. 

O. G. B.— 
I come from ]Rugby, and my name is 

Br*dFy, 
I am a master : and regret it sadly : 
Let's play the farce of the ^Elective body 
A^nd give the doable parts to poor old 
Froddy. 

Mr. WORTHWORDSJ— f 

I want to speak : I come from 6.N.O. 
The pattern Proctor I intend to be, 
Pll do my duty. — I forgot Gommem. 
I think I will be popular pro, tern. 

A Houseman — 
The dons and common fellows having" 

spoken. 
Some very badly by the self-same token, 
I'd like to say we're fond of kedgeree. 
And other natural likings too have we. 
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We don^t mind getting leave just now and 

then 
To breakfast out on Sundays before ten ; 
We don''t mind going to town^ but then 

they say 
^ It is immoral, so in Oxford stay ; '^ 
And so we stay, ejaculating Ba ! 
I've said my say. — An reservoir. — Ta, ta. 

An Undbroraduatb — 
I have a bundle of complaints to make. 

Tom Tower — [sake. 

Then do not make them, Sir, for goodness 



I*m tired of this new idea of mine, 
Though really first of all 'twas rather fine ; 
You bursars, proctors, lecturers and deans, 
And you, you statute loving man of 

Q^*n's. 
One word of good advice before we go: 
Remember, men are dons in embryo. 
And few get hatched, so pity those that do. 
I go to dinner — ^fellows all— adieu. 

Robin Hood. 



AN AMERICAN IN OXFORD. 



As we sauntered down to Christ Church 
I enquired of my companion the origin 
and use of a very quaint and apparently 
antique style of garment which I saw very 
frequently. He told me it was the 
academic dress, and that the origin of it 
was extremely doubtful, but that by the 
most competent judges it was believed to 
be fashioned on the model of the garments 
worn by the Israelites during their stay 
in Egypt, while engaged on their contract 
with Pharoah for building the Pyramids, 
a contract, my guide remarked, that was 
brought to an untimely end by the most 
successful strike on record. The square 
hat was employed for the purpose of 
carrying up the materials used in the erec- 
tion of the Pyramids, and the long streamers 
to the coats were used as connecting links 
between the labourers as they mounted 
the steep sides of the Pyramids. 



By this time we had arrived at the 
gates of Christ Church : which were lofty, 
and surmounted by a tower in shape like 
a winebottle with a corkscrew on the top, 
and there were two young wine bottles 
growing at the side. My companion 
hastened to give me information about this 
tower. " It was," he said, ** the abode of 
the great bell of Oxford, which had been 
raised as a personification of what a don 
should be, because it cost a great deal, 
had plenty of brass about it, and all the 
work it did had to be wrung out of it.^' 
Having learnt so much we passed on into 
the Quad, which produces such an efiect of 
personal insignificance in the spectator 
that I really felt astounded my clothes 
did'nt grow too big for me. 

The subjoined account of the origin of 
Christ Church was given me by my young 
friend, and as it does not agree with that 
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given in any guide book I can trust in its 
veracity. 

Christ Church was fouhded some years 
ago by Sir Garnet Wolsey,* at the in- 
stance of Henry the Eighth (my guide did 
not tell me the gentleman's other name). 
This Henry, it seems, was of a somewhat 
Mormonitish tendency, and had at various 
intervals a good many wives, by whom he 
had, according to my guide, a large family 
ranging from SOO to 400. Not wishing to 
have them at home, owing to the vast in- 
come they cost in breakages, he instructed 
this Mr. Wolsey to build a large school 
for them^ which he did. He selected Ox- 
ford for two reasons, the first was because 
it was damp and unhealthy^ the other be- 
cause it was near the river; these two 
fiicts he hoped would contribute, with the 
aid of measlesj and doctors, and swallowed 
marbles, to lessen the family. This Garnet 
Wolsey was the son of a butcher^ so at 
least said my cicerone, bu I stopped him 
there, I said, " My young friend, I think 
from the name and statements you have 
uttered you have been reading too much 
about the Claimant and the Ashantee Ex. 
pedition, and got it all muddled up to- 
gether.*' 

But he persisted in his statement, and 
adduced as proof a singular looking erec- 
tion in the top of the left hand corner^ 

* The Editor of the S. P. will have it my guide 
told me Cardinal Wolsey, But I floored him 
considerably. " Were you there when he told me ?" 
I said, 'No.* "Were you there when the College 
was founded ?" ' No.' " Then what tbe mischief do 
you make this fuss about as if you knew every- 
thing?" 



which he said had been proved by an ex- 
ceedingly clever man to be a meat safe, 
and which had doubtless been erected by 
the authorities as a tribute to Sir Garnet 
Wolsey's origin. I am bound to say the 
appearance of the building bore out the 
assertion. He then took me to see the 
Hall, and I was greatly struck with the 
beauty of the carvings and the old oak. 
*' There,''' I said, " you have the pull of us. 
We vitriol our oak back to the time of 
Adam, and we use chemicals to produce 
premature decay in our American build- 
ings, and we build ruins. But it^s ' bogus^ 
antiquity, and bogus that don't even de- 
ceive ourselves. Why my great grand- 
father remembers being at school with 
Washington, who knocked us into shape 
as a nation. Though apropos of that Tve 
come to the conclusion that, if the state- 
ment of old men is to believed, Washing, 
ton must have been to school with about 
250,000 people, and that too at about 70 
different places, — this constant changing 
does not speak well for his moral cha« 
racter." 

After leaving the Hall I heard an an- 
noying little trickling^ which I at length 
perceived proceeded from a spasmodic 
fountain in the centre of the Quad which 
was making itself sublimely ridiculous in 
that immense square. I asked my guide 
about it. He said it formerly possessed 
a statue of Mercury which had been 
raised by the scouts to their patron deity. 
" As why r I asked. " Oh, he was the god 
of thieves.''^ It was removed by the dons, 
who objected to personality. 



LAY OP THE FBOCTOH. 



The next thing that caught mj eye was 
some half obliterated letters on the wall, 
which apparently had fallen a victim to 
the destroying touch of Time. After 
some difficulty I discovered that the words 
were VOTE FOR HALL, and I im- 
mediately asked my companion for infor- 
mation as to the meaning of these mystic 
writings. " They are," he said^ " of great 
antiquity ; long ago, when Christ Church 
possessed neither chapel nor hall it was 
determined to erect both, but as funds 
were low and only one could be under- 
taken at a time, the question arose which 
should be built first. The Undergraduates, 
with that piety which has always dis- 
tinguished them, thought the chapel should 
he the first built, but the dons, whose only 
thought was for themselves, were in favour 
of the hall, and plastered the walls all over 
with these words, and carried their mo- 
tion;' 

I sent this valuable archaeological dis- 
covery to the University of Philadelphia, 
with some moral reflections on the cha- 
racter of dons generally. They conferred 
on me the title of D.C.L. My modesty 



prevented me from taking any notice of 
this honour. They subsequently sent me 
in a bill for £4iO ; this honour my modesty 
likewise led me to disregard. 

We then went into a smaller Quad 
which my guide told me was called Peck. 
" This portion of the college," he said, "is 
inhabited by men of stern astetic lives, 
who live in an austere manner and are the 
implacable foes of all superstition; I will 
give you an instance of this,*' continued my 
young friend," ** some years ago a fearful 
rumour Was bruited about that the dons 
were given to idolatry, and that the object 
of their misguided worship was a statue 
or image in the library. The Peck men 
decided that such an evil must be ruth* 
lessly rooted out, so one night these bold 
and fearless men got possession of the 
image and burnt it in the Quad. Their 
suspicions about the dons received con- 
firmation from the fact that the ringleaders 
were severely punished, under the feeble 
pretext that the image was a work of art P^ 
All honour say I to the myrtyrs. 

Much. 



LAY OF THE PEOCTOE. 

*' Tell me> O Proctor, whither art thou " Tell me now frankly what made you 



going. 



turn Proctor, 



Thus with thy bull-dogs putting the pace Was there a lady somewhere in the case, 

on, Sir, 

Thick is the rain, your bands will get Was it from duty, or is it true you^re 

spoilt, Sir, A misanthrope, Sir t 
So will your velvet. 
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'* Did you want coiil to help you to marry, 
Or did you feel it a duty to your Gollegre 
Or was it simply from a love of mischief 
That you turned Proctor } 
'' If tVas the first, then I will gladly tell 

you 
My name and College, and pay you the 

five shillings. 
Nay more, I don"'t mind giving you a 

trifle 
To help you on, Sir.^ 
'* Trifle 1 ! I only hope that youVe drunk, 

Sir, 
Openly to insult a Proctor daring 
Thus in the streets. If you are not tipsy 
You'll be sent down, Sir. 



"Are yoii aware. Sir, whom youVe ad- 
dressing \ 

One who can fine you, send you down or 
gate you, 

Once more I ask you. Sir, will you tell me 

Your name and Colleger 

" My name and College ? Til see thee 
d d first. 

Wretch with no sense of gentlemanly 
feeling. 

Sordid, unholy, pitiless, degraded. 

Brute of a Proctor/' 

Trips up Proctor, knocks down Bull- 
dogs^ and exit in transports of joy. 

WtLL SCABLBT. 



ARROWLETS. 

"Wisdom gathered from afar; 
Bits of ancient obserTatidn." — Bbst Habte. 



We hear that the next motion at the 
Union will be: — That this House approves 
of the energy of Balliol men in serving on 
the Committee and bringing forward 
motions during this hot weather. Moved 
by a Balliol man. 

A well known politician, while canvass- 
ing his constituents had occasion to solicit 
the vote of a strong political opponent. 
^' rd sooner vote for the devil,^ was the 
answer of the voter. "But,** rejoined 
the candidate, ^^ suppose your friend does^nt 
come to the poll." 

We have received a pictorial advertise, 
ment of Batty'^s Nabob Sauce from Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle, with the following words 

TO COEEE8P0NDENTS. 

Received — Satero-mastic (Dangerous). A.F.S.H. Wiccamicus. C.G.C. G. O. T. 
Badminton* 



written below, ** The one portrait I ever 
could believe to be the likeness of King 
Koffee.'' 

A trying situation. — ^The Lord Chief 
Justice^s. 

The opposite of Love in a cottage.— 
War in a Shanty. 

Attic attraction. — A pretty slavey in a 
garret. 

The schoolboy'^s skeleton in the cup. 
board. — ^A shelf full of Bohns. 

A correspondent informs us that the 
white tie worn in the schools is a relic of 
the Druid sacrifices, at which the victims 
were dressed in white robes. But were 
they! 



THE SHOTOVER PAPERS, 

Or, Echoes frmri Oaford. 

" Take thy correotion mildly^ kiss the rod." — Shakbsfiabe, Bichard IL, A. 5^ Sc. 1. 
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A NOTE ON OXFORD. BY M. TAINE. 



Dbar M. John, 

You do me honour to permit me to 
say my experience of a day in Oxford in 
your estimable universal journal. 

Your colleges are of several types: there 
is the crumbling antique, which you 
reverence. It is fine how grand they 
impress the spectator with the curious 
carving. And the robust type : the matter 
of fact, stolid. It is of newer colleges, 
Worcester, Queen's. These English I 
say are an angular people : they are made 
up of angles, and it is typical, those heavy 
blocks of Wren or Hawksmoor. 

1 notice Keble : Ah ! Universities are 
going downward. You look at a jail, a 
lunatic asylum, a patch of new brick 
work. What is it ? That is Keble. And 
inside the same; neat grass but not 
flowers, and rooms along passages. And 
an undergraduate with a battered hat: 
he has not a gown and he smokes a 
cigarette. There is less insular pride, but 
he stares at you. I talk to him. I think 
I do not speak English quite well: he 



smiles, and replies that it is not the 
Hospital for Incurables. He did not 
know what I said. So I go across to the 
Museum. But they put a watchman, a 
puffy Englishman, and he says No ; it is 
not lawful. It is all over the same : the 
English worship law by hereditary privi. 
lege. I say to him that I am a stranger, 
and I think he wants money : I hold out 
a half-penny, coaxing him. He looks 
angry, but a gentleman 'with a gown, a 
Professor, comes up, and whispers to 
the porter and lets me in. I write my 
name in a book : the officials are cautious, 
it is so wherever I have been, British 
Museum, everywhere, so that if you take 
away things and hide them in your hat 
they will find you. It is eleven 

Your college gardens are exquisite : and 
the Parks. I see a young gentleman near 
the river, and a lady. She is a milliner : 
perhaps he is an undergraduate, or a 
Fellow, but he has no cap and gown. He 
has flannel clothes and there is a boat by 
the bank. It is pretty, and I go away 

K 
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and do not interrapt. It is good to 
encourage attention to women : yon Eng- 
lish are cold, proper: bat they do not 
dress prettily. Yon do not arrange 
colours well: it is heavy, and they fit 
badly. 

I go down to the colleges : I go to see 
a friend at Christ Ghnrch : he lives in 
peck. I think it is a joke. Englishmen 
do not langh, but their jokes are deep. 
It is a country of preachers. There is a 
sermon in their joke. 

His rooms are superfluous, they take 
the breath. They are rich people in 
Christ Church. I saw a joli trap at the 
gate ; two young men with a very small 
pony. I think they would nearly kill it if 
- they go far. I speak to them : but they 
stare. Everyone stares. It is the mark 
of a gentleman here to stare. In the 
country I do not see it, but in London, in 
the drawingrooms, they all stare, even the 
ladies. 

I go to Oriel and ask for another friend : 
a young man reads a paper. He does not 
look up: he says Four pair back, and 
goes on reading. I do not understand, I 
ask again, and he says the same, so I go 
away. Afterwards I look in a dictionary, 
but it is not a phrase. It must be argot ; 
I see the undergraduates are familiar with 
the servants, so they talk slang to them. 
Elsewhere the masters and servants are 
very distant, but in Oxford the scouts — 
that is their name — eat marmalade — they 
call it squish — from the same jar. It is 
reaction. The old type is dying out. 

I go O'.-er Magdalen Bridge : there is a 



little boy leaning over. He spits. I look 
over the side. A boat has just gone 
through, and the gentleman in it-*it is a 
walnut shell affair, a canoe — blocks angry. 
I see the lower orders^ the jfamtfif, hate 
the rich. What has all your Political 
Economy done 7 I boxed the boy on his 
back : he made a face and ran away and 
said Froggy. Every one talks argot i 
and it is long to learn. 

A carriage with three horses passes : it 
is AiU of young men, fine, broad, happy : 
they go to play cricketsmatch. They are 
reckless, someone will come back with a 
broken limb : they do not know which it 
is, but they are happy. Such is Eng- 
lish character. They drive so that it 
seems they will upset, and one of them 
blows a horn. They enjoy themselves, 
but they are silent: they do not say much. 
You see it in their faces. 

I met a ladies' school. There were no 
pretty faces; the pretty girls stay at 
home ; they would attract attention, and 
undergraduates would write to them and 
interfere with their school duties. Their 
parents do not approve of it. This 
accounts for their fondness for milliners, 
who live up beyond the Parks in pretty 
houses. 

After I had dined with you at the 
'Ch&teau/ I walked to the station : but I 
do not remember much what I saw after 
I had drunk your champagne. 

Accept the assurance of my deepest 
regards and convey my felicitous remem- 
brance to Mdlle. Marion. 

Tainb, Historwn. 
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It is a cheering sign in these days when 
emasculate mawkishness passes muster as 
Poetry, to find that many people of 
enlightened taste still remain, who are . 
capable of appreciating the rugged gran- 
deur of those ancient myths which still 
bear upon their surface traces of primseval 
fire, and evidence of having been produced 
at a period when men^s hearts were still 
heaving with the remembrance of nature's 
cataclysms. 

It is with especial pleasure that we 
notice the demand for a new edition of a 
work, which, being a literal translation of 
one of the oldest waifs of time, conceals 
its ravishing beauty under a more than 
usually thick veil of metaphor and mys- 
ticism. We refer to the translation of 
the Props or Hymns of Euclid which has 
been given to the world by that indefatig- 
able philologist^ Mr. Todhunter. In order 
then that we may contribute our mite 
towards furthering the circulation of this 
great work, we intend to lay before 
our readers a slight sketch of the nature 
of the book, with a more minute analysis 
of that section with which we are espe- 
cially acquainted. 

The precise origin of the *' Elements of 
Euclid '^ is lost in obscurity; it is more 
than probable that the Greek writer found 
this collection of wild legends, redolent of 
the spring time of the worlds in the sacred 
books of the Egyptians, and this theory is 
borne out by the fact that the illustrations, 
which have been faithfully reproduced in 



the translation, are cleariy of Egyptian 
origin from the classic simplicity and 
quaint suggestiveness of their outlines. 
The meaning of the title ** the Elements "" 
is obvious on careful perusal of the work, 
as all the parts conduce to one great end, 
namely, the unfolding of the elemental 
construction of the universe by ' Hyp' or 
Hyperion, the sun-gpd of the Orphic 
Hymns. The origin of the term * Prop,' 
by which Euclid has designated each suc- 
cessive Rhapsody or Ode of his great com- 
pilation, is however, more obscure. The 
most plausible derivation of the word is 
perhaps that which connects it, together 
with the English word of the same form, 
with the Semitic root 'prup'='to sup- 
port,' and thus implies the sustaining or 
elevating the soul to behold the mysteries 
of creation. 

In majesty of style, compressed and yet 
musical diction, and fascinating imagery 
this glorious work is hardly equalled. So 
in order to enable the reader to judge for 
himself, we append a paraphrastic analysis 
of the opening Hy/nn and Chorus of the 
First Book. The scene of the prologue 
with which the ode commences] is laid in 
heaven, and we fear that there can be but 
little doubt that Gothe was guilty of .a 
wilful plagiarism from this in modelling 
the opening scene of Faust. Our poet'^s 
first stanza runs thus : — 
** To describe an equilateral triangle on 
A given, finite, straight line.'' 

The triangle, or the mystic number * 
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^three,^ has from the earliest ages been 
used to symbolize perfectibility or omni- 
potence, and the epithet 'equilateraP 
farther implies that the mind possessed of 
these attributes is evenly balanced and in 
a stable equilibrium of divine calm. Thus 
the Ibis was held sacred amongst the 
Babylonians on account of its legs and 
beak being all |of precisely equal lengths* 
The ' finite straight line ^ is of course an 
emblem of human life, and it may be 
remarked that the singular expression 
often met with, that it is ' terminated by 
points,^ seems to shew that the author had 
gazed ' adown the golf of time/ and seen 
foreshadowed the hideous railway accidents 
of our late and evil days. The argument 
thus introduces us to Osiris, the all-creat- 
ing, brooding in solitude over mankind^ 
and debating to whom of mortals he shall 
give a share of his own divine power, 
perhaps by making him his cup-bearer. 

The Hymn proper commences with a 
wailing prayer ; — 

"Let AB be the* given straight line!'' 
Grant that AB ii.e. sAB, sAraB, or 
Serapis the son of Rameses),'^may be the 
one given up to this glorification. This is 
supposed to be addressed by AB himself 
to his parents, who are naturally reluctant 
to yield their son to the God as a * given 
straight line.** Meeting with no response, 
AB then changes his ^tone of entreaty to 
one of petulant command — he cries with 
im perious^accents 

" It is required 
To describe an equilateral triangle on 
AB!". 



He avows that it is the will of Osiris that 
the crown of immortality should be con- 
ferred on him alone. We are not told the 
efiect of this appeal, for, with one of our 
poet^s brilliant transitions, there bursts 
upon the ear a glorious chorus, which 
from the wondrous witchery of its refrain 
and the martial modulation of its rhythm, 
is unsurpassed by anything to be found in 
the Greek Dramatists — ^it runs 
** From the centre A at the distance AB 
Describe the circle BOD ! (postulate) 
From the centre B at the distance BA 
Describe the circle ACE If'Xpostulate) 

The " postulate " here mentioned in the 
margin was probably nearly equivalent 
to the semi chorus of the Greek stage, and 
the latter part of the name is derived 
from the same root as " ululare '* to howl ! 
these beings being a kind of Demons — the 
precursors of the later Satyrs. 

Thus it will be seen^ that the semi- 
chorus number two, introduces a new 
competitor for the honour in the person of 
BA, who is identical probably with 
'Bubastis,' and shows the absurdity of 
the common notion that the latter was a 
female deity. 

The Demon postulates, eager for the 
fray, demand that ^a circle should be de- 
scribed,^ and it is a noteworthy proof of 
what may be called the innate conser- 
vatism of the world, that the formation of 
a circle or ring is held an essential pre- 
liminary to combats among the lower 
orders in the present day. 

Before, however, the mortal struggle 
can commence, another band of demons 
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(postulate 1) enters, dragging in^ in a 
tiiumphant car two other pnissant heroes 
OA and GB* to the contest- Their chant 
runs: — 
'* From the point G at which the circles 

cut one another, 
Draw the straight lines GA and GB 

To the points A and B !'' 
Which may be roughly paraphrased 
thus: ''From the shores of the ocean- 
lashed promontory — where the ecliptic 
and equator intersect (namely the pillars 
of Hercules), bear the twin mortals CA 
and GB to contend with AB and BA at 
the point of the sword.^ 

Then suddenly, like an echo from the 
dome of heaven, the shuddering air bears 
on its bosom the awful and prophetic 
dictum, 

*' ABGt s^^'' ^ ^b® equilateral triangle/^ 
This oracular sentence, uttered pro- 
bably by the mystic Isis, the Egyptian 
representative of At^ or Fate, thus de- 
clares that neither of the contending 
mortals shall obtain the prize, but that it 
is reserved for ABC, the darling of gods 
and men. 

Heedless of the interruption the choric 
demons still continue their wild strains : — 
'* Because the point A is the centre of the 
circle BCD 

AG is equal to AB !" 

In these soul-stirring lines the sup. 
porters of A.0 urge the merits of their 

* CA is clearly representative of 'Castor/ and 
hence CB must stand for 'Pollux/ though the 
linguistic connection has been lost. 

t ABC='' the tutelary deity of juvenile 
literary aspirations/* 



champion* They assert that AG is equal 
to (demolishing) AB, since the point (of 
his sword) is at the centre of his opponent's 
circle, probably implying that he had been 
allotted a place with his back to the sun. 
Then on similar grounds does the other 
party support BG. 

The artfpl alliteration and rhythmic 
beat of the refrain has been here well pre- 
served by Mr. Todhunter. 

Next comes a vivid description of the 
combat itself. In the first place the 
critical reader will notice that BA with* 
draws from the contest altogether, think- 
ing perhaps that discretion was his best 
policy-— indeed he does not turn up again 
until the 8th ode of this book, when he is 
found somewhat ignominiously ''coinciding 
with ED'' — ^a lowand degraded personage, 
whom we find in the Ylth book described 
as ' a mean.' The next line then tells us 
*' It has been shown that GA is equal to 

AB" 
in some former combat, namely, the latter 
was not victorious. Then it continues 
'' Therefore GA and CB are equal to AB 

But things which are equal 

To the same thing are equal 

To one another !'' 

Thus the two first-mentioned heroes 

seem to combine in attacking AB, who is 

apparently at once slain. Then with the 

exultant war cry 

'• CA is equal to GB,'' 
the two rival brothers rush upon each 
other. In a moment all is over, and the 
account of the battle finishes with the 
exquisitely pathetic words 
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''Therefore CA, AB, BO are all equaL"" 
All alike in the bloody dast the 
heroes lie— the equalizing hand of 
death renders them scarcely distin- 
guishable from one another. Then the 
scene changes to the apotheosis of ABC ; 
we hear the p«an of exultation, 

'« Wherefore ABC is equilateral.** 
He whom destiny had appointed is 
become the cup-bearer of Oriris. 

At the end of this hjrmn, as of many 
others, the letters " Q. E, F." occur, this, 
Mr. Todhunter tells U8=^^ that which was 



to be done,'' and thus it is a religious for. 
mula signifying that the decree of Fate 
has been accomplished, and is nearly 
equivalent to the Homeric **Jid9 Bi 
T€X$i€TO fiovXif.*^* 

Fbiab Tuck. 

* Mr. Todhnnt«r must pudon ns if we point out 
one fault in his otherwise matchlesB work whioh 
wm donbtless be corrected in fntore editioni. 
Here and there he has aUowed the words " Which 
18 absurd'* to creep into the text; now this phrase 
is merely a f^loes of the Scholiast^ by which he 
expresses his appreciation of oar author's epi- 
grammatic paradoxes. 



CREMATION. 

" Sir, I am in um-est."— Da. Joxnsok (slightly altered). 



Listen to a man lamenting 

Woes that come of altered times. 
Woes of one who hates inventing, 

New ideas and novel rhymes ; 
Woes of one who scribbles verses 

Lives on similes and songs, 
And who in dejection nurses 

Vengeance for his bitter wrongs. 

In the days when men were buried. 

Or as I said, * bur-i-^d,^ 
Oft the first would pair with * ferried * 

While the latter rhymed to 'fled'; 
Ab, but now they will not bury. 

Burying is out of date, 
Buming^s fashionable — very— 

And the cry goes up * Cremate.^ 



Now-a-days they will cremate you. 

Put you in a gorgeous urn, . 
O Sir Henry T. I hate you,— 

To my muttons I return. 
Though it is experimental 

This new plan of getting burned^ 
Still 1 think it's sentimental 

To be prettily inumed. 

And how jolly in a locket. 

Scientifically stored, 
To be carried in the pocket 

Of the previously adored. 
So my love at my cremation, 

(Come to it you really must,) 
You shall have as consolation, 

Jast a little pinch of dust. 

Rronold Orksnlbaf. 
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* Quoth the Raven, "Never more,*^' And 
I say verj mnch ditto to Mr. Raven. 
Nevermore. Having now raised the 
public mind to a pitch of frenzied excite- 
ment, I will explain the cause of these 
emphaticisms. I have been out rowing, 
aud all that remains of me don^t intend 
doing it again. I never realized the 
true punishment attached to the ^ galleys ' 
before, but if the suffering of those un- 
fortunate criminals is anything like that 
which my experience of the oar has taught 
me, I call on a Christian Europe to rise 
en masse And restore thumb-screws, barrels 
of spikes, and all the pleasant tortures of 
a bye-gone age, but to do away with the 
most barbarous and inhuman torment of 
consigning a man to row all the days of 
his life. I speak strongly because I feel 
strongly — or at least my indignation does; 
/feel very weakly. 

My guide inveigled me to go out in a 
four with him, and not liking to offend 
him I consented, though if I had had the 
faintest suspicion of what I was to under- 
go I would have insulted the whole Uni- 
versity ere I would have gone. He 
brought with him three persons worse 
than himself. On getting down to the 
river I looked out for a safe conveyance, 
and on finding the barges on the side were 
not for hire, I fixed on what they called a 
'punt' and told them to fix it up with 
four oars, saying that that was the style of 
thing I was accustomed to (which was an 
untruth). But they all roared with 
laughter and got out a long thin wooden 



thing like a centipede on his back, and 
then after putting me in the middle, they 
made sure of me by tying my feet to a 
thing they called a stretcher. I was glad 
to see that they had appliances for carry- 
ing home my corpse, for I felt my hour 
was come. I asked if the boat was fixed 
up with a self-righting machine in case it 
capsized, for I didn^t quite see the way 
clear in getting out tied hand and foot as 
I was. They assured me it was, and we 
started. I dug my oar into the water and 
successfully harpooned the bottom of the 
river ; after great exertions I got my oar 
out, and determined not to make that 
mistake again. So the next stroke the 
blade of my oar went flying gracefully 
through the air, while the other end 
nestled, somewhat roughly, in my bosom, 
and I found myself contemplating the 
sky and wondering what the mischief the 
stars shone in the day tinie for. So we 
went on ; at times I was on my back, at 
other times some one else*s oar was in the 
middle of my back, and at others I was 
belabouring the back of the man in front. 
Meanwhile my skin was peeling off and 
blisters like great white balloons rising all 
over me. All this while I was being as- 
saulted with opprobrious and profane 
epithets, such as "Time/' " don't bucket," 
•* Feather " (I thought a fin would be more 
useful), and such ; at last I got out on pre- 
tence of wanting to stretch myself, and 
then make tracks as if a whole congrega- 
tion of buffaloes was after me, and never 
stopped till I found myself in my hotel. 
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where I immediately ordered six feather 
beds to lie dowD on ; I didn^t dare take 
off my clothes because, as I had lost all 
my skin, I had an idea that my frame 
would all fall to pieces if I had not the 
support of my raiment. 

Some days elapsed ere I could walk out 
without anguish, and then my companion, 
who had with much difficulty made his 
peace with me, took me out sight-seeing 
again. 

He then said, the next thing we must 
see was ** the Schools,^ and so we walked 
down the Broad to interview them. 

On our way down he showed me a 
memorial which he said was erected to the 
memory of two men, who were burnt a long 
time ago. He said that it was on Guy 
Fawkes day, when there used to be bon- 
fires in the Broad, and that these two men 
coming home rather screwed from a wine 
tumbled into a big bonfire and were burnt 
to death ; since that time bonfires and fire- 
works were prohibited. 

We arrived opposite the buildings called 
the Schools and I noticed a collection of 
large statues, and I asked my guide who 
they were. He said there was an interest- 
ing legend attaching to them : I will 
give it in his own words. 

"Once upon a time, whilom, in days of 
eld'^ — (here I threwin a mild insinuation as 
to his sanity). These remarks he explained 
have no bearing on the story, they are 
merely to give it an archaic form. '* Once 
upon a time then, there was a heavy tax 
on Undergraduates which pressed them 
full sore. Then went they unto the Vice • 



Chancellor and cried, ' Let this tax be 
taken awayor we shall burst up.** (Archaic 
style.) ** Then was the Vice Chancellor 
greatly moved, and he said, *• I will go up 
unto the king to see if peradventure I can 
get this evil burden abated.** Then he 
bought him many bales of sackcloth to 
wear, and took with him wagons full of 
ashes to put on his head. And he went 
up to London by the road — for in those 
days there were no steam engines, and he 
met many robbers on the way and they 
went through him, but finding nought on 
him they did let him go, amidst much 
profane language. And at last he arrived 
before the king and said to him, ^Take off 
this tax or thy subjects will burst up.^ 
Then said the king, jeering him, ^ Verily 
will I, if thou wilt ride through the city 
of Oxford mounted on an ass, and drest 
in the garb of a clown or pantaloon.^ 

'* Then the V.C. assented. Then did he 
return unto Oxford and did make a decree 
that no one should go through the streets 
on the day on which he was to ride. 
But there were certain men, thirteen in 
number, who bore anger against him in 
that he had refused them often leave to 
go unto the town of London. 

'* And these men stood by the Schools, 
and when they saw him approaching, 
riding upon an ass and dressed in the 
strange costume of a clown or pantaloon, 
they did all cry * Yah 1 Yah ! get inside,' 
and straightway they were turned into 
pillars of stone. And one of them who 
did make a joke and say, " I'll have your 
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pantaloons,' was petrified with the grin on 
his countenance.'** 

Now I did not altogether believe this 
story, because as 1 planted out to my 
guid^ these men had large and full grown 
whiskers, not like those of undergraduates. 
'* True," he replied, " but there is another 
legend respecting this which explains it* 
For many years these statues were per- 
fectly smooth faced ; and there arrived a 
man in Oxford who affirmed that he could 
make whiskers grow on the smoothest 
face, his name was Latreille*, and when 
the undergraduates declined to believe 
him, he put some of the magic preparation 



on the faces of these statues, and behold ! 
next morning they appeared with full 
stony beards. This convinced men, and 
Latreille did a great business among 
undergraduates, which accounts for the 
luxurious crop of whiskers yon see on so 
many young faces. 

1 did not quite swallow this statement 
any more than the previous one, and I 
perceive my guide is one who can be 
easily gulled. Some more astonishing 
statements of his will appear soon. 

MuoB» 

* Latreille on half a mmion lips 

Has made moostachioB grow. — Hornet. 



A NEW SYSTEM 
Chap. II. 
Thb celebrated riddle of the Sphinx is one 
of the milestones on the path of Fact : but 
as it is seen that the vulgar do often mis- 
apply the landmarks of Geography unto 
the ordinary uses of a rider on a horse or 
donkey by mounting upon their beast with 
the elevating assistance of the unpretend- 
ing stone, so also has that famed enigma 
been applied by Moralists as an instru- 
ment wherewith to cut a passage for the 
healing streams of their discourses, the 
issue of which is that until my pupils have 
read and pondered over this chapter I 
fear that the deep meaning of the reply of 
QSdipus has been hidden from all man- 
kind in the murk of commentation from 
which I am modestly happy in having 
extricated the myth. 

It is not however easy — perhaps it is 
impossible — to reveal a discovery so 



OF PHILOSOPHY. 

,— MAN. 

wonderful by popular exoterism on the 
point : posterity will amplify and expoimd 
in dry bat acuminous Logic what I have 
here only to put forth in its grand Severity 
and Profundity. If the student who 
reads this chapter once do find some 
points of Obscurity — and this I apprehend 
— ^let him select a quiet dark hour in 
which to brood over it, and if it does not 
on second perusal seem yet more strange 
and complicated and — so to speak — Un- 
intelligible than at the first, I shall count 
it that he is one of those whom the 
Course of Things may elevate into a dim 
perception of Isness* 

* What is it that goeth in the mom on 
Four legs, in the mid-day on Two legs, in 
the even on Three legs?^ And (Edipus, 
the Blind King, whom I take to be another 
title for the Qld Homer (for doth notiSdes 

L 
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note a boase or home), (Edipus the First 
Great MAN — whom in all hamility I ap- 
prehend there is but One who doth equal 
in Grandeur of Intellect— OBdipus the 
Lame Old man who thereby doth signify 
the slow.going Fates, (Edipus replied * It 
is Man ^ and I reecho the sublime doc- 
trine. Is it not Man who when Apollo 
slants his ray tosses on the easy Four- 
poster ! Is it not a man who riseth on the 
duplicate Certainty of his Legs in mid-day 
hours to consume a frugal biscuit or to 
expand his Constitutional Graces ? Is it 
not Man who doth after dinner withdraw 
to the modest retirement and darkness of 
the floor on which his little Three Legged 
Table rests! for here I take it that 
'around three Legs^ does more aptly 
represent the Original, than does the 
hackneyed rendering which foregoes. 

Again is it not Man who in Early 
Life doth depend on the Conjoint Help, 
and toil under the Conjoint Torments, of 
Four great; things, to wit, his Father, his 
Mother, his Maternal Aunt, and his Wet 
Nurse 7 Is it not Man who in the bloom 
of Youth seeth the glory of himself and 
standeth on his own base, or literally on 
his Two legs ! Is it not Man who doth 
in an hour of Weakness bind himself down 
for all Future Years to the Three Evils, a 
Wife, a Mother-in-Law, and a Baby ? 

And some folk have seen, but yet indis- 
tinctly, a further Confirmation of this 
Fact in the evolution of Man from other 
Beasts : for the Monkey is but the Step 
between the Man and the Quadruped in 
Nature of Being : and we look for the 



Time which shall complete the Round of 
Manhood in the Fabulous three-legged 
being who ever strideth over the coin of 
that which is the ^ Isle of Man,^ the Isle 
of the Man who is to arise. 

But these are the uncertain Instances 
which do commend Fact to the Vulgar ; 
and I will now state Philosophically the 
causes of the Great Peridox of Human- 
ity. 

We do denote by a Square, an Ellipse, 
and a Triangle the three phases of Child- 
hood, Adolescence, and Maturity. For 
we see that when a young man hath the 
innocence of a Child he is said to be On 
the Square, whereas if he do observe his 
due functions he is Excentric, and an 
Ellipse hath Eccentricity and its Eccen- 
tricity hath relation to the two foci which 
are denoted by the Two legs ; but when a 
man is, as is said. Settled in life it will be 
noted that People liken him to a triangular 
Piece of Wood in a Round Hole, for to 
speak of a man as a Piece of wood is not 
only Proper but Customary. 

To the Infant all Being is the product 
of the four senses, for a Baby hath no 
Sense of Smell as it always hath a Cold 
in the Nose : to the Young Man Truth 
and Untruth (Duplicity) are the Con- 
ditioning Principles of Action: while the 
Old Man subsumes Truth and Untruth 
under the Dulness of Senility. Thus does 
the Trinity of Nescience supervene upon 
the Duplicity of Action, which had amal- 
gamated the Sense Quaternion of Infantile 
Perception. 

Little John:. 
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Oh! there are solemn moments in the lives 
of each one of us, even the most frivolous 
— those triflers who treat the stern reali- 
ties of life as fit subjects for the light jest 
or the caustic epigram. There are times 
when the spirit of the gay worldling 
dwells on the great secrets which are 
involved in our human existence, and 
pauses awestruck before that one great 
word — Life. 

Such thoughts may haply come in the 
midst of the bewildering whirl of the 
ball-room, or the gay assemblage of the 
votaries of fashion, when a cold shudder 
comes o^er us and we turn to seek for 
solitude where refreshments are also to be 
obtained, and where we can, perchance^ 
have onr melancholy removed by iced 
lemonade and a pretty waitress. 

Bat to us reflections of this nature are 
suggested rather at that time when, haply 
in the secrecy of our own chambers, or 
maybe amongst the habitues of our club, 
we begin to smoke a new Pipe. 

Misjudge me not, ye triflers who throw 
aside the cutty ye have smoked but once, 
or ye who would stoop to use the bor- 
rowed meerschaum; mistake me not, ye 
on whose rack pipes of varied hue and 
material, the product of the sea-foam, the 
root of the oft-besung sweet briar, and the 
humbler clay of Brosely rest side by side, 
unloved and uncared for, ready to be 
smoked and cast contemptuously aside as 
the passing fancy may direct, or even (O 
depth of degradation t) to be lent to the 



most casual acquaintance, and polluted by 
the touch of other lips. 

I address you not, you who call your- 
selves smokers, who scruple not to use at 
will the pipe, the cheroot, and the geAtler 
cigarette, you who, with an insatiable 
greed for consuming all, burn the bowl 
that soothes you, and bite with too eager 
teeth the mouthpiece that should be as 
sacred as a maiden's lips. 

** If the sense be hard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to these, 
No not to thee, but to thyself in me." 
'^In me" — within my lips, mine eyes 
wandering over thy perfect form, and 
gazing never satisfied on thy much-loved 
shape — not to thee as thou didst lie per-^ 
chance undusted and uncared for in that 
shop window where first I saw thee, and 
whence I took thee to be mine own, but 
now I speak to thee, now that I have 
learnt to love thee, and thou hast become 
the guide, philosopher and friend of my 
life. 

Thus when I begin to smoke a new 
Pipe I often muse ; thus I think, ' Will 
this new acquisition prove a friend, will it 
guide me through life, will it smooth 
the rough paths for me, and make the 
dull days seem happy. Will it repay the 
trouble I shall expend on it by readily 
assnming that darkened hue which, as the 
hoary head to the aged man, is a crown 
of glory to the meerschaum; or will it 
refaae to colour and instead continually 
become foul, pouring draughts of noxious 
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juice into my month, and will it bear with 
me in my poverty when, no longer able to 
afford the philosophic Cavendish^ I am 
obliged to purchase the shag, delight of 
the navvy, or the mild returns of the 
freshman. 

If it will but be patient with me, but 



do its duty in becoming black, and bear 
the crosses of life with equanimity, it shall 
indeed become glorious, it shall be sung in 
my verse and perchance hereafter 
''Translated to the bh'ssful sky 
My faithful Pipe shall bear me company.^ 

Shoddy. 



OUR CAMBEIDGE LETTER. 



The weather is very unseasonable, in 
fact just what we might expect, but we 
are endeavouring to put up with it as best 
we can. 

The May races will most probably be 
rowed some time daring the present 
month, and there are rumours afloat that 
the boat of a certain Oollege will become 
head of the river ; the boats will start in 
the order they left off last year, but it is 
more than probable that some bumps will 
be made. 

There was a debate last Tuesday at the 
Union, when many speakers addressed 
the House on each side ; at the conclusion 
of the debate the House adjourned till 
next Tuesday, when it is expected there 
will be another debate. 

We shall have a capital eight next 
year, and we are very confident that we 
shall prove victorious, unless indeed your 
boat gets to Mortlake first. 

The Little-Go examination comes on at 
the end of the term, and it is rumoured 
(though I cannot vouch for the truth of 
the report) that some undergraduates will 
be plucked. 



Cambridge, May \%ih. 

A cricket match commenced to-day be- 
tween Sidney and Downing; in the 1st 
innings Sidney made 25, Downing 17, 
2nd innings Sidney 21 ; the match will 
be concluded to-morrow, when I think, 
unless Downing can make at least 29, 
they will run a good chance of being 
beaten. There is rather a curious story 
going about the 'Varsity just now, which 
may perhaps amuse your readers. It is 
as follows: An undergraduate member of 
a certain Oollege was walking down 
Trinity Street about 10 o'clock one even- 
ing without his cap and gown, when he 
was met by a Proctor, who asked him his 
name and College, and next morning sent 
one of the bull-dogs to him with a request 
that he would pay him 6s. 8d., which he 
did ! A friend of mine declares that this 
amusing story is positively trne, but I 
don't know how far it is to be believed. 

Vour readers will be glad to hear that 
Professor Vawcett has been returned for 
Hackney; he is a Trinity Hall man, and, 
I believe, the author of a work on Political 
Economy. 

LioHT Grbbn. 
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THE NEW ZEALANDER IN ENGLAND. 

(Copied from the ' Times,* of June 20th, 1974. BevUed hy BoBnr Hood.) 



I am a New Zealander, I may say that I 
am the New Zealander, Macaulay^s New 
Zealander in fact. Of my antecedents it 
does not become me to speak, except it be 
to say that, like another great historical 
personage, I was born a bachelor and 
have continued to remain of the same 
persuasion. My fellow tribesmen in New 
Zealand said that I was a person of low 
tastes, perhaps I was : I will explain — ^I 
studied English literature of the 19th 
century; doubtless they were right — I 
had low tastes. 

I had an invincible desire to go to Eng- 
land, I had an irresistible longing to be 
made a D.C.L. and jbo dine with the Lord 
Mayor — they always said I had low 
tastes. 

I landed at Portsmouth, a thought 
struck me that I must assume a new name, 
I had been called Smith at home but this 
would never do in England ; I called my- 
self Timkins, and as all Englishmen are 
now called Smith I was at once a dis- 
tinguished foreigner. I gave out that I 
wished to travel * incognito.' How nice 
and agreeable English people are. By a 
decree of the Senate which was then sit- 
ting at Oarabridge it was resolved that all 
towns of more than 2,000 inhabitants 
should send deputations to meet me at 
Portsmouth, and to inform me that my 
wishes on this subject should be respected. 

The stationmaster at Portsmouth said 
to me, ^^You had better call yourself 



Smith again, your Royal Highness,^* 
« What initials T said I. ** H. J. S.'* he 
replied. I did so, and got into the train 
followed by as many members of the 
deputations as could find seats in the 
carriage with me. The sensation of rail- 
way travelling I found novel and not 
unpleasant: presently I was alarmed by 
a frightful concussion ; ' What's that,' I 
exclaimed. ' Only the first collision,* said 
a person whom I afterwards found out to 
be the director of a body called the 
Railway Passengers* Annuitants' Society 
— ^Hhere are always three collisions 
between Portsmouth and London.'*' 

^* What is a collision T said I in my 
ignorance. A person, sitting at the other 
end of the carriage looked at me fixedly 
and said, '^I guess, stranger, that our 
notion of a collision in the States is two 
trains trying to pass one another on a 
single line of rails." *' Oh,'' I remarked, 
as I felt another collision must soon be 
due, ^^ then let me die in peace.'' ** You 
are much more likely to die in pieces," 
rejoined my new friend. Strange to say 
we arrived safely at Oxford. We were 
welcomed on our arrival by another 
deputation, this consisted of three persons 
whom I afterwards found out to be the 
Vice- Chancellor, to represent the dignity 
of the University, one of the Staff of the 
Bhotover Papers to represent the impu. 
do ice, and the third person was a harm* 
less lunatic whose delight it is to make 
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one in little parties of that sort My new 
American friend told me that there were 
offices reserved in the University for 
lunatics and degraded persons, these 
olices are filled by persons called Proctors 
who, in returned for a fixed stipend, are 
obliged to walk about the streets at night, 
they are not however trasted outside their 
OoUege walls by themselves, hot they are 
a' ways attended by three keepers, who 
never allow these Proctors to go out of 
their sight : furthermore I was told after- 
wards that the Proctors were obliged to 
wear a distinguishing or rather a degrad- 
ing dress to ensure their recognition and 
rfcapture in case of an attempt to 
escape. 

The third person of the deputation then 
was this lunatic in charge of his three 
keepers. The tallest of the group, with a 
very graceful bow, came up to me and said 
**Scito te — I beg your pardon — I mean 
will you take tea with me at 9.30 pre- 
cisely f I said I would be most happy. 
Accompanied by my American friend I 
proceeded to my hotel. At 8.30 we went 
to oar evening party: following a hint 
that I saw in a guide-book published in 
England for the use of strangers, I had 
taken the precaution of having my coat 
made in the new fashion — black cloth, of 
course, with two swallow tails that but- 
toned on, this arrangement saves a great 
deal of time, I find. But was the game 
worth the candle, was my evening'^s 
amusement worth the ^wax-candles' 3s. 
6d«, (as it appeared in the bill the next 
morning), and the five minutes it took to 



arrange my matted locks before the look- 
ing~gla^ ' Oh ! what an evening I spent ! 
Such evenings are called perpendiculars, I 
suppose because everybody present is very 
stuck-up, — ^how it all reminded me of a 
museum, heads without brains, principals 
without interest, — no room, even the pro- 
fessors could hardly find chairs. 

They told me I was to be made a D.O.L. 
the next day. I was happy. 

The fateful morning dawned : when I 
awoke 1 found on my dressing-table a 
telegram, from whom do you think it 
came! From the great Lord Mayor 
Luss-kuss himself, saying that he hoped to 
see me at 10.30 in the cofiee-room of the 
very hotel in which I was staying: the 
telegram went on to say that the great 
Luss-kuss was going^ to have an honorary 
degree conferred on him at the same time 
as I was to receive mine, and that he 
hoped I would come back with him to 
London and dine with him in the evening. 
What must that telegram have cost! 
Why he might have written several 
letters with what it cost him, and have 
bought a complete letter writer, and a 
book on manners into the bargain. When 
I came into the coffee-room at the ap- 
pointed time Luss-kuss was waiting to 
receive me, *Iam Luss-kuss,' he began, 
'let me shake hands with your Royal 
Highness.' *No,' I said with an air of 
decitdon, ^ you must lick the dust off my 
boots first.* He did so. * Now,' 1 said 
* you may talk to me if you like.' * Your 
Royal Highness is an early bird,' he re. 
marked. * And you are the early worm,* 
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I rejoined, giving him a cuff tksit sent him 
into the gtate. He crept out and fawned 
upon me again. I gave him a sound 
kicking and a lecture on manners: he 
listened to both patiently. ^ Luss-kuss/ I 
said, *' you go in for the high moral tone 
— you reproved those Oxford men for 
answering your invitation by telegraph, 
and then you committed the same fault 
when you accepted the Academy invita- 
tion : Luss-kuss you do not understand 
the difference between being known and 
being notorious: you remind me Luss- 
kuss of a picture in Punch— oh I it must 
have been 100 years ago and more — ^a 
picture of a man who has hired a horse 
riding it out of a livery-stable yard while 
derisive boys outside s&y, * Look sharp 
Mister your hour'll soon be up/ Luss- 
kuss your year will soon be up so make 
the most of it.^ Luss-kuss thought a while 
and then said, ^^ But will you dine with 
me this evening P To this I replied, 
^^ Luss-kuss, yes — Luss-kuss you are a 
gentleman ' — * Oh I joy, joy,' cried Luss- 
kuss interrupting me-^h ! call me by that 
name again, it sounds, oh ! it sounds so 
sweet.^ I continued — ^' As I was going to 
say when you interrupted me, you are a 
gentleman — by mistake.*" He quailed. 
My American friend dropped in and 



had breakfast with us : when I told him 
that I was to be made a D.G.L.— ' Ah,' 
said he, ^ the Civil Law in Oxford wants a 
Doctor very badly — there isn't much of it 
you know and what there is left thinks 
the Scotch air better than the English for 
its constitution.' * Ah,' said I, not under- 
standing the point of this last remark. 
After breakfast a procession was formed 
from the hotel to the theatre, Luss-kuss 
and myself were in the place of honor — 
I will describe the ceremony fully at 
another time: suffice it to say now that 
they made me a D.O.L., but when it came 
to the turn of Luss-kuss they made him 
an L.S.D. I believe it is a great honor, 
but I couldn't make out why the boys in 
the gallery kept shouting out, ^ I want to 
know/ ^ I want to know,' perhaps it was 
a joke. We returned, and escorted by 
the Proctors and other officials proceeded 
to the Railway station en route for London 
where I was to dine with Luss-kuss: I 
must give your readers a detailed account 
of this dinner, which the daily journals 
described as *a triumph of civic hospi- 
tality.' As soon as we entered the mag- 
nificent dining hall— [The further details 
are unfit for publication outside New 
Zealand.— Ed. 8.P.] 

UoBiN Hood. 



WALT WHITMAN ON OXFORD. 



I am Walt Whitman — who are you! 

Who art thou, O brother of me, art 
thou an Englishman^ Welshman, Stjrian 
farmer, or Last of the Red Indians! Oh 



indescribable idiosyncracies ! mighty 
grandeur of ratiocination ! 

I, Walt Whitman, I, the great I— 
ineffable I — I have been to Oxford ! 
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O erombling-niinaiis monnments, O 
velyet-cloathed Proctorial espionage, I am 
an Americano yet I am of yon^ I am you, 
yon are me. Oh ! 

Yea bnt the time all-democratic shall 
come, all will come to an end of this. 

O America! Libertad! Thon shalt 
Sfvallow np all. Oxford, thy days are 
gone, thon shalt cringe to Harvard. 

democracy ! O my world-brother ! 

1 am Walt Whitman ! I have been to 
Oxford. I too am wise, I am learned. 

I salute you ! Je Tons salue. Omnes 1 
Omnes ! Pasi, vaa-i. I am a scholar. 



Home of learning ! Oxford, mingled np 
with the past, the Greek, the Soman, the 
Sanskrit, all these are thine. But there 
is America, there is Maine, New York, 
Oonnecticut, Rhode Inland, Massachusets, 
Delaware. 

Ah, Latitude 4 IS Oh, Longitude 74^ 

Ye are one ! Bed-skin and White-skin, 
Proctor and Bull-doj^s, Boden-Scholar 
and Vice-Ohancellor, ye are all one ! O 
glory of interjections 1 Oh ! 

I am one — I am all I Who is the great 
poet but I ? 

I am Wait Whitman. You are a fooL 



THE SHOTOVER EIDDLE. 

Wb are constantly amused by hearing the random guesses or positive assertions 
of men whom we meet as to the Editorship of the Shatover Pi»p0rB. Robin Hood has 
hit upon a plan for increasing our amusemeut, and at the same time entertaining our 
readers. It is this:— we ask our readers to send up answers to this riddle : — ** Who 
is the Editor of the Shotawr Papen ! "^ Those who send up the correct answer will 
receive a bound copy of Vol. I. (thirteen numbers). The answers will be given in our 
next. 
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SHOW SUNDAY. 

" The condicioiin 
Of eche of hem, bo as it seemede me. 
And which they weren, and of what degre ; 
And eek in what array that they were inne." 

— Chau. Pbol. 



In this rather troublesome world it is a 
slight satisfaction to be able to point out 
to others their duty and to abuse them if 
they do not accept our suggestions. We 
have now to set forth to our dear friend 
the Vice-Chancellor his manifest duty as 
concerning the Broad Walk on Show 
Sunday : if he does not act accordingly 
we may have to be angry with him. 

Last year it was our privilege to ex- 
pound the mysteries of Oommem. to two 
very charming ladies who had never before 
been to Oxford, and on the morning of 
Show Sunday we indulged in a glowing, 
perhaps fanciful, description of the glories 
of the evening promenade. We remem- 
bered the days when the array of beauty 
and nobility and intellect made that scene 
splendid, and for some years previously 
we had not been in Oxford at the time : 
we had hoped once again to revive the 



old and pleasing memories, and our proud 
prophecies filled our fair friends with an 
enthusiasm almost equal to our own. 

But alas ! When we had returned from 
the Walks, the bitterness of our own 
heart and the silence of our two com- 
panions was in gloomy contrast to our 
brilliant anticipations. We had seen the 
undergraduates of Oxford loafing about 
without the cap and gown which 09 $uch 
an occasion at least they should 4).^' proud • 
to wear : we had wondered at th^ brilliant 
colours of the ladies who liflj^'l^ft thi9 
shops to honour us with their preseiiW^ 
we had shuddered at the-HJCraps of con- 
versation which now and thdh reached 
our ears. But what had become of that 
grand procession of former years ? Where 
were the literary men, the men of science, 
the Bishops, the Heads of Houses ! And 
the ladies, where were they ? 

M 
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The tnrn-out on last year'^s Show 
Snnday was a disgrace to Oxford ; 
though the subject is nauseous we must 
not shrink from laying bare a repul- 
sive fact, namely, that persons for 
whose suppression the Proctors are sup- 
posed to be employed were present in 
great numbers and rendered themselves 
shamelessly offensive towards the close of 
the evening. We therefore tell the Vice- 
Chancellor that^it is his duty either to do 
away with the^Broad Walk ceremony 



altogether, or else to see that no one is 
allowed to enter the Meadows unless 
accompanied by a man in cap and gown. 
If he does not take one of these courses 
he is encouraging vulgarity and even 
immorality. In a few years ladies will 
refxise to go, and how will the lack of 
ladies be supplied ! 

Undergraduates who have any regard 
for the honpur of the University will turn 
out in cap and gown. 

Little John. 



THE BELLS. 



I was never a good hater, 

I could love a Moderator, ' 

Tho^ my love had p'raps been greater 

Had he passed me through the Schools. 
Nay I could without much trouble 
Even come to like a double 
First, altho' I hold such bubble 

Fame is only fit for fools. 

And although I shall be mocked, or 
Thought fit subject for a doctor, 
I could like a senior Proctor 

Or a BuU-dog in his way. 
And I like my tradesman sending 
In his bill and recommending 
Payment, and 'tis truly rending 

To have nought wherewith to pay. 

And I tell this angry claimant. 
Seeking for immediate payment 
For his books or boots or raiment. 

That I'm harassed to refuse ; 
And I shew him more in sorrow 
Than in anger that I'd borrow. 
If 'twere possible tomorrow, 

Money from rapacious Jews. 



Nay, I do not hate the captain 
Of the boat that I've been clapt in. 
Though ere since I have been wrapt in 

Softest clothes to ease my pain. 
And I e'en can bear my Coaches 
Somewhat virulent reproaches. 
Though his language oft approaches 

Very near to the profane. 

There is naught I cannot leaven 
With my love, beneath wide heaven 
Save that cursed bell at seven, 

Calling me from morning rest. 
And that constant clang diurnal 
With its mocking tones infernal 
I'm convinced ere long will turn all 

Milk of kindness in my breast. 

Rousing me as I am dreaming 
Of some maiden sweetly beaming 
On my prayers and really" seeming 

Not at all disposed to snub. 
Just as to my breast. I'm clasping 
The beloved, then comes this rasping 
Sound of bells, and I am gasping 

In my matutinal tub. — Gamble Gold. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICES AT OXFORD. 

(Translated from the German hy Bobik Hood.) 



The researches of our eminent fellow 
countryman Professor Ppfeindittout, 
of Bonn University, have effectually 
proved that human sacrifices did ac- 
tually take place at Oxford in the dark 
ages between the years 1000 and 2000 of 
the present era. There seems to be little 
doubt that the main reason for which the 
University was founded was to encourage 
the practice of human sacrifice. 

The learned Professor is able to detect 
traces of the custom in the names of the 
Colleges which still remain, for instance 
Brasenose was the * Bruising house/ where 
by the barbarous medium of large wooden 
clubs and heavy leather balls the bodies 
of the victims were rendered more 
palatable to the offended deities ; at 
another College, now called Wadham, 
the victims were weighed, hence the name, 
*' Weighed 'em,*' which has gradually 
become corrupted into ' Wadham/ 

No detailed account of the whole 
sacrificial ceremony has come down to us, 
but from the Fragments of Liddellianus 
which are extant, it appears that the un. 
fortunate, beings who were destined to 
figure in the rite were first summoned to 
attend at the porch of the University 
Church to be examined as to their fitness 
to become victims. We gather from a 
partially destroyed fragment of MS, on 
which only the words *'in pi^rviso pro 
form& respondit" are legible, that this 
was a mere form, and that when once the 
unfortunate persons were selected their 



doom was sealed ; this is implied in the 
flippant parenthesis '^ pro form&.^^ Yes, 
doomed to the sacrifice ! from the prisons 
Cquoddi' Or 'quaddes^) the wretched 
beings on the appointed day come to the 
placeof torment, for the torment preceded 
their destruction. Clad in robes of black 
to signify the hopelessness of their case, 
with a white band around their throats to 
show that the evening of their days was 
come, they are brought into the presence 
of the sacrificing priests. 

Not yet, however, is the end of their 
misery : for three days are they kept in 
suspense, for three days each one is tied 
down to a table and obliged to write, 
write, write ; this is to make them an 
easier prey to the knife of the slayer. 
Then they are let loose to taste once more 
the sweets of freedom but only for a 
time. Ere long the. fiat goes forth aud 
the victim returns to meet his fate. 

For the details of the next stage of the 
ceremonial we have to guide us a fragment 
of Liddellianus, in which the following 
words occur, '' ... at us . . . 
viv& voce.'* Assisted by the learned 
Commentaries of Ppuffendartt we see the 
whole scene spread before us ; we see the 
unfortunate ^ candidatus' summoned to 
take his place at the sacrificial table ; his 
ears are first bored by the attendant 
minions, then the knivea of the ministers 
(called Examinatores) flash round him, 
and then comes the end. Terrible indeed 
is that end alike for slayer and slain. 
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**■ VivA voce !" with the last breath of life 
the miserable victim shrieks out a protest 
against the inhamaDity of his persecutors, 
and all is still. The deed is done ! 

But there are yet other horrors. In the 
fragment No. 33a, we find > the words 
^' Gandidatum ... est examinator.'" 
What can this mean ? It can alas ! only 
have one meaning. Let us translate the 
passage : Eaaminaior^ the examiner, est 
eats, Candidatum, the candidate. Thus 
the sacrifice is consummated by canni- 
balism. We had imagined until quite 
lately that the victims were of the male 
sex only, but the researches of Professor 
Krackenjau have conclusively proved that 
women were also the subjects of this in- 
human practice. He has discovered a copy 
of a publication of the 19th century which 
throws a considerable amount of light on 
the question. The document is in a very 
fragmentary condition and the name is 
torn off, but still it posseses some con- 
siderable value for us. The Professor, 
after stating that many of the victims 
were worried, argues as follows, 'There 
is in the paper a description of a large 
number of victims or candidates entering 
the sacrificial arena, [presumably taking 
their wives with them, and the narrative 



relates with an alarming suggestiveness, 
that they all came out bachelors.^ Think 
of the awful fate that awaited those poor 
women before the bloodthirsty miscreants 
to whom the society of lovely woman is 
prohibited, before those wretches who are 
butchers and bachelors by profession. 

And then after the dreadful scene is 
over, not content with glutting themselves 
over the carcases of their victims^ these 
degraded butchers publish a list classify- 
ing their victims as ha\ing been ^ of good, 
bad, and indifferent taste.* Nor is this 
all — they send to the representatives of 
the defunct a bitter galling message, 
whereof a specimen is still extant, to prove 
that their appetite was sated and the 
sacrifice consummated. The message, 
which is in the form of a certificate, runs 
as follows : — 

" A. B e Coll C. D. satisfecit nobis 
Examinatoribus. 

'* E. G. 
*'H. K." 

Yes, their brutal tastes have been satis- 
fied, and they lie gorged till the day of 
the next sacrifice. Let us thank Evolu- 
tion that such customs are as dead as 
the English language and the once boasted 
might of barbarous Britain. 



BLUE MOONSHINE. 

Mingled aye with fragrant yearnings. 
Throbbing in the mellow glow, 

Glint the silvery spirit-burnings 
Pearly blandishments of woe. 

Aye ! for ever and for ever, 

Whilst the love-lorn censers sweep, 



BY O'PSHAWNESSY. 

Whilst the jasper winds dissever 
Amber-like, the crystal deep, 

Shall the souPs delirious slumber. 
Sea-green vengeance of a kiss, 

Teach despairing crags to number 
Blue infinities of bliss ! 



Air AHEBICAN IS OZFOKS. 
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AN AMERICAN IN OXFORD. 



After contemplating the outside of the 
Schools we entered to interview the in- 
terior ; we saw a great number of young 
men in the usual academic costume. I 
took them at first for parsons as they all 
wore the white tie, which distinguishes 
clergymen, waiters, and evening partyists 
from ordinary people. My guide informed 
me that this was the regulation tie, be- 
cause in days gone by men used to con. 
ceal the dates of kings, battles^ &c., and 
other means of supplying a defective 
memory in the folds of their cravats. 

My guide told me this place was a re- 
markable proof of the growth of demo- 
cratic principles in England^ as it was 
open to all classes great and small. I could 
see by the look of his countenance that 
he had got rid of a joke, but not having 
brought out my microscope I could not 
make it out. I make a present of it 
to my readers. 

I asked him what was supposed to be 
going oh. He said men were undergoing a 
vivd voce examination. They looked to me 
as if they were being tried for arson in the 
first degree, and didn't seem to anticipate 
an acquittal either. Some were chewing 
the ends of their pens, while others were 
apparently trying to tickle their brains 
frQui the outside. 

My guide introduced me to one of the 
Examiners as *'an illustrious American 
travelling to complete his education ^^ an^ 
I entered into conversation with him. 
After talking on various topics for some 
jtime the Examiner asked me if I could 



give him any information with reference 
to the last of the red Indians. I replied 
I did not know the gentleman.^ He then 
informed me that ** The last of the Red 
Indians" was the subject given for a verse 
prize, and that he would be very glad of 
any hints that might enable him to judge 
of the merits of the poems sent in. " Well,^' 
I said, " you will readily perceive there is 
considerable difficulty in giving informa- 
tion about a * crittur' that don't exist, for 
there's a nation lot of them to be hung 
yet before you can get to the last of 
them." 

*' Are there then,^ he cried, ** any of 
that noble tribe still wandering over their 
native prairies ! '' 

I replied, " I don't know what you mean 
about ' noble tribe,' but if its * red injuns' 
you're enquiring after I grieve to igay 
that there are still many of those infernal 
parasites roosting beneath the plumes of 
our glorious eagle, and gnawing at its en- 
trails." (I've a dim idea that there is a sort 
of confusion of metaphor involved in that 
otherwise thunderous sentence, but I was 
carried away by enthusiasm, and my elo- 
quence was wound up to Congress pitch). 
'* There's nothing would give the United 
States such a sense of relief as to hear the^ 
last of the red Indian." The Examiner 
here made a feeble joke about some one 
being sure to murder him in his poem. I 
said, "I'll guarantee anyone who does it in 
reality an honorary membership of our 
Senate for life." 

He said, " You don't seem to hold the 
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noble Indian in very high estimation." 
**No we don't, because we know him. 
Fenimore Cooper and Chateaubriand 
have done the mischief by trying to make 
him out respectable, but they're the sort 
of people who'd make a archangel out of 
a scavenger. No, you believe me, stranger, 
of all the ornery^ unredeemed, slime- 
be>(otten vermin the Injun is first and no 
one else anywhere. Don't you be taken 
in by any description of his happy wig- 
wam, because no white man has ever 
entered one of those burrows and returned 
to tell the tale, he has always died of the 
concentrated essence of centuries of filth. 
Faithful to his wife ! Of course he is, and 
you've only got to look at one of those 
squaws to recognize the difficulty with 
which any. human being with two eyes 
and a nose could come to tolerate one of 
such creatures, and the utter impossibility 
of a man ever falling in love with more 
than one. 

^'Corrupted by the white man ! I should 
Kke to set eyes on the white man who 
could teach him any mischief he didn't 
know already, and I would vote for his 
immediate suspension without judge or 
jury. 

**' These 'Injuns' have got no more con- 
science than a wooden horse. I found one 
once who'd tried no less than 16 difierent 
religions, for a small inducement by the 
leaders of the several sects, who liked to 
have him figure in their ' converted ' ac- 
count book at the end of the year, and 
this old sinner had at last settled down to 
the Roman Catholic persuasion because 
there were more ends of candles and 



SQch articles of consumption to be stolen 
during divine service. No, the Injun is a 
liar and thief by nature, and the whole 
tenor of his education is to perfect him 
in that path in which it has pleased 
Providence to call him. I have passed 
over that little defect in his character of 
encouraging the use of false hair by ap- 
propriating that of every one he comes 
across. No, his character is well summed 
up in the words * Injuns is pizen.'* '^ The 
Examiner thanked me for my suggestions 
and we parted. 

I went to a wine that night and brought 
away rather more of it that I am licensed 
to carry, consequently I saw a good deal 
of table turning, illumination, &c. Think- 
ing to cool my heated brow I strolled 
towards Christ Church,and leaning against 
a lamp-post my imagination peopled the 
air with the ghosts of the great dead. 
While thus dreaming I saw a form ap- 
proach, clad in the strange garb of a by- 
gone day, and followed by a brilliant 
retinue. My heart stood still. Surely 
this must be the shade of the great 
Wolsey haunting the place that he 
founded* On came the weird group. 
Unable to stand it any longer I rushed 
forward and fell on my knees. '' Shade 
of the great Garnet, behold thy humble 
serv — " '*^Are you a member of this 
University?^ broke in the apparition in 
the tone and accents of an Englishman of 
the 19 th century. It was the Proctor, 
^' No,'' I replied. " Then begone.'' I be- 
went. 

Much. 

THE END. 
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A LETTER OF JUNIUS, 

(In the possession of Fbiab TrcK.) 



Sir,— 

The meanness of your social position 
would amply shield you from the notice of 
my pen, were it not that, by thrusting 
yourself among gentlemen, you compel the 
abhorrence of those who otherwise would 
not take the trouble to despise you. 

As a surgeon in the interests of hn^ 
manity does not hesitate to meddle with 
the most disgusting sores, so I but act as 
a philanthropist in applying the caustic of 
contempt to the most revolting pustule on 
the face of this University. 

I have heard. Sir, that you think your, 
self a gentleman. If this report be true 
you are either duped by the most arrant 
fool at large in the Universe, or else you 
have been deprived by a too merciful 
Providence of that faculty of discrimina- 
tion enjoyed even by the lowest animals. 

Some phases indeed of your conduct 
point to this latter as the true explanation. 
You listen, Sir, approvingly to the fawn- 
ing falsehoods of the vilest scum this city 
can produce and upon the evidence of a 
perjured parasite you impute to some 
guileless gentleman crimes which your 
accusation suggests to him for the first 
time. You treat as a criminal the man 
who omits for an hour to array himself in 
mediaeval mummery, and forget, Sir, that 
the fact of yourself being decked in similar 
frippery is a more than sufficient excuse 
for his conduct. 

In your own rooms you ape the ferocity 
of an inquisitor, but only achieve the 



pomposity of a snob. How, Sir, can you 
imagine that yon will be respected in the 
morning by a gentleman, who at night- 
fall saw you lurking in some congenial 
alley, like a murderer''s wraith haunting 
the scene of his early crimes. 

There are some unbiassed men who 
wish to give even the Devil his due. I, 
Sir, will do more and give you yours. 

Your profound knowledge of the pur- 
lieus of Oxford is only equalled by the 
fertility of your imagination in ascribing 
base motives to the men you may find in 
them. You treat as a reprobate the 
christian, who, undeterred by distance, 
frequents a Church where the ritual is 
pleasing to him ; you lie in ambush at the 
porch and change to bitter mockery the 
benediction still ringing in the worship* 
per's ears. 

But hold — enough ! I wish not to 
check your career of vileuess — I loathe 
you too much for that. 

May you. Sir, prosper in your iniquity 
and ever eatch the innocent by your 
vulpine vigilance. May you never meet 
with one victim who deserves his fate — 
and thus no lucid interval of repentance 
will shed a ray of comfort upon an old age 
of mumbling despair ; an old age in which 
your self-tormenting brain will be pre- 
vented from finding refuge in uncon« 
sciousness only by the searing coals of 
forgiveness heaped upon it by the victims 
of your authorised atrocity. 

Junius. 
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HOW I WAS PLOUGHED IN MODS. 



Sib,— 

I have been Ploughed in Mods ! Yes, 
Sir» it will be handed down to nnborn 
generations, that I, Bellerophon Tott, 
was actually ploughed in Mods. It would 
not be worth my while to dilate on the 
gross unfairness of the Examiners, or the 
notorious system of bribery which exists 
in the Schools, or on the unblushing 
venality of the official who dispenses Tes- 
tamurs — these are facts which are well, 
known to the veriest Freshman, bat that 
these unscrupulous hirelings of an 
organised system of rapacious hypocrisy 
should have dared to refuse me a Testamur 
is, I will venture to say, unparalleled in 
the annals of Oxford. Sir, I may well 
remark in the language of the Swan of 
Avon. 

^' There are words for other agonies, 
But none for these/' 
That is to say none that I should like to 
make use of in writing to your high-class 
periodical. 

My object, Sir, in writing to you is to 
expose this horrible system which is as it 
were eating into the very vitals of this 
University, and for this purpose I intend 
to give the Logic Paper which was set 
me in the Schools, to append my answers, 
as a specimen of the way in which I 
satisfactorily polished off all the papers, 
and then, through the medium of your 
widely-circulated journal, to appeal to 
that sense of justice which is implanted in 



St* Judb's. 

the breast of every Englishman, and ask 
your readers whether they do not think 
that I have been treated with gross un- 
fairness. 

Sir, it was with a radiant heart and a 
new white tie that I entered the Schools 
on the first morning of the examination, 
and having with some difficulty found my 
seat, I cast a glance over my Paper, which 
I discovered was Logic. As I had been 
told that Logic was common sense, of 
which I venture to think I have a con- 
siderable amount, t thought 1 should find 
no difficulty in flooring this paper, and at 
once set to work at it. 

The first question was : — 
la Logic a 'Science wr an Artier both ? 

As I wasn^t quite sure about it, I 
thought I had better put down Both, 
when my eye was suddenly caught by a 
rider to the question in the shape of 
Giioe reasons for your answer. 

Give reasons ! Why I had^nt got any, 
much less any to give away. I was in 
despair, when suddenly the real state of 
the case flashed across me. It was a 
catch, and the real answer was Neither. 

So I promptly wrote down : — 

Neither, because a Science is a thing 
about bones^ chemicals^ or roeh, or some- 
thing of that sort, and Art is drawing or 
painting. 

Having satisfactorily answered that 
question, I turned to the next, which 
was:— 
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Into houf many parts may Logic he 

divided F 

Here was a neat scope for originality ; 
so 1 at once wrote down 27, having no 
particular partiality for that number 
above any other, but thinking it would 
show accuracy and precision. 

Then came : — 
What are the Heads of PredicahUs ? 

Now, not having the smallest notion 
what on earth Predicables were, how 
could I possibly be able to state what 
were their Heads. However, my ready 
wit came to my aid as usual, and I 
thought I could not do better than give a 
list of Heads of Colleges, as perhaps Pre- 
dicable might be another word for College, 
(as some Dons call Smalls, Responsions,) 
and even if this was not the case, the 
Examiners would be pleased at my show- 
ing a knowledge of the University authori- 
ties. Accordingly I gave a list, as far as 
I could, of the Heads of Colleges. 

The next question was an absurdly 
easy one : — 
What are the different kinds of Terms f 

After a minute or two's thought, I 
wrote down as many as I could remember, 
which were the following ; 

Ad Term^ Summer Term, Hilary Term, 
a Term of reproach, a Term of endearment. 
Terms Cash. 

I hastened on to the next one. 
What is the difference between Goweersion 

and Permutation ? 

This was evidently a sort of amiable 
conundrum set by a weak-minded but 
jocose Examiner to break the dull 
monotony of the Paper. So after puz« 



zling over the answer for some consider- 
able time, I wrote down— 

Gi'ee it up. Sir I 

I meant this to please him, as I know 
people don^t like having their riddles 
guessed. 

Then came : — 
What are Summun Genus, Infima SpedeSy 

Dichotomy J Conversio per Accidens, Fal- 
lacy ? — Give examples. 

Ah ! This was really interesting, and 
could no doubt be done by Common 
Sense coupled with a small knowledge of 
the classics. So I began — 
Summum Genus = The Highest race, e.g. 

Undergraduates. 
Infima Species = A degraded dasSt e.g. 

Bulldogs. 
Dichotomy^ The art of painting china to 

look as if it were real, e.g. Saucers. 
Conversio per accidens = when a man 

meets with an accident and becomes a 

reformed charactery e.g. being nearly 

drowned. 
Fallacy = a silly untruth, e.g. all Dons 

are good men. 

Next came a most mysterious and 
cabalistic question, 
Construct Syllogisms in Baroko, Darii, 

Festino, and Bramantip. 

What ? could I believe my eyes ? yes, 
there it was as large as life. But what 
did it all mean ? At last after looking at 
it for a long time, for the strange mystic 
words seemed to exercise a kind of awful 
fascination over me, a brilliant thought 
struck me ; it was a misprint ! of course it 
was. How odd I never thought of it be- 
fore. But what an extraordinary collec- 

N 
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tipn of misprints, no less than five in one 
question. The compositor must either 
have been drunk, or the Ezaminer''s 
hand- writing execrable. The best thing 
to do I thought was to go up to the 
Examiner who was in the room, and ask 
him what the true reading was, so assum- 
ing an air of bland surprise I pointed out 
to him the atrocious and absurd misprints. 
To my intense astonishment he refused to 
see the matter in the same light as I did, 
but said that it was all right, and if I 
could not do it I had better go on to the 
others, which I accordingly did. I have 
now discovered that this was part of the 
vile plot against me to get me ploughed, 
for my friends tell me that other men 
(who had no doubt bribed the Examiners) 
found no misprints in their copies of the 
Paper. 

The next question was : — 
Examine the following arguments i — 
. (i) Nothing is heavier than Platina^ 
feathers are heavier than nothing^ 
therefore feathers are heavier than 
Platina. 

To this I replied. 

Platina is heavier than lead^ a pound 
of feathers = a pound of lead, therefore a 
pound cf Platina is heavier than a pound 
of feathers. 

(ii) What we eat grows in the fields^ 
loaves of bread are what we eat, 
therefore loaves of bread grow in 



This was a very silly question, as every 
school-boy has heard of the bread-fruit 
tree, but I thought I had better answer it^ 
so I write down : — 



Loaves of bread grow on bread-fruit trees^ 
bread-fruit trees grow in the fields^ there^ 
fore haves of bread grow in the fields. 

This was the end of the paper, and on 
looking it over, I found I had done 10 out 
of 13 questions^ so I can faiily say I 
floored that paper, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I did all the others 
equally well, but I should be trespassing 
too much on your space were I to give 
all the papers in full, and so premising 
that thifl is a fair specimen of my an- 
swers, I will go on to describe my Vita 
Voce. 

With full confidence of obtaining my 
Testamur, being at that time in happy 
ignorance of the manner in which examina- 
tions are conducted, I made my appear- 
ance at the Schools on the morning of my 
Viva Voer along with some 15 other men, 
few of whom appeared so confident as I 
was. When we were admitted into the 
presence of the Examiners, I was pleased 
but hardly surprised at hearing my name 
called out first. I went up gaily to the 
table and took my seat opposite one of 
the Examiners, who requested me to trans- 
late a passage from St. Luke, which 1 did 
in my usual style, giving a running com- 
ment as I went on. When I had got 
through about four verses, the Examiner 
stopped me, saying, '* Thank you. Sir, we 
won't trouble jou any further.*" I appre- 
ciated his politeness, but assured him it 
was no trouble, and proceeded. However, 
he again stopped me, and told me that 
would do. 1 thought I would now draw 
out the Examiner a little, so I began as 
follows ; — 
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Myself. — ^Tfais is rather a nice cloth 
youVe got on the table, Sir. 

Examiner, — Gt)od morninpf, Sir. 

Myeelf. — Fine day for the Maidenhead 
Regatta, Sir. 

Examiner. — Good morning. Sir. 

Myself, — Much cribbing in this Exam., 
Sir! 

Examiner. — You may go. Sir. 

Myself, — I will. Sir, I will never be 
twice insalted by any man. 

So (scarcely ' all in love') we parted, 
bat though I thought his conduct very 
brusque, not to say nngentlemanly, I knew 
that great scholars are celebrated for their 
rudeness and uncleanliness, so I was not 
surprised. As I came out I met Tomp- 
kins who asked me how I had got on ; 
when I told him they had only kept me 
in three minutes, he said I was a sure 



Plough, bat I pointed out that that was 
impossible, as my papers were extremely 
good, and indeed I was rather annoyed at 
his suggesting the possibility of my being 
ploughed, and when he asked if he should 
go for my Testamur, I said no, I would 
get it myself. I will draw a veil over 
the rest of this dark scene, suffice to say 
that I was refused my Testamur. Sir, I 
leave Ozfnrd for ever; it would not become 
me to remain in a place where vice and 
bribery openly flaunt themselves in high 
places, in a place where the talented but 
impecunious student is refused the 
Testamur which can only be bought by 
the gold of the brainless millionaire, and 
I remain. 

Yours indignantly, 
BELLEROPHON TOTT. 



THE SON& OF THE WIRE. 



With finger cunning and firm. 

With one eye and a crooked back. 
An old man, clad in an old pair of bags. 
Was carving a profile in black. 
Snip— snip — snip, 
Cold, wet, or whatever the day, 

And still with a voice of a ludicrous 
crack 
He croaked the " Wirer's Lay." 

*• Wire — wire — wire. 
While men to their lectures fly, 

And wire — wire — wire. 
Where the Turl runs into the High i 



It's to be the Vice, 

Or a Prince in his cap and gown. 
It's O to be able to pay the price 

To be stuck round my hat's old crown. 



** Wire — wire— wire. 
Till the nose begins to be clear ; 

Wire — wire — wire. 
Till the lips and the chin appear ! 
Hair and shoulder and brow, 

Brow and shoulder and hair. 
Till over the likeness I chuckle, and wait 
For a gent who's a moment to spare. 
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*' men with sisters dear ! 

O men with mothers to please ! 
It is not for them my portraits are bought 

Bat for dearer far than these ! 
Snip — snip — snip. 

With a point as keen as a dart, 
Garving at once a likeness to suit, 

And a place in the loved one^s heart. 

" But why do I talk of her i 
The fair one of nnknown name, 

I hardly think she could tell the face ; 
They all seem much the same — 
They all seem much the same, 

Because of the types I keep ; 

Tis odd ! that faces should be so like, 

And yet I work them so cheap ! 

" Wire — wire— wire, 
My labour never flags ; 
And what are its wages ? A copper or two. 
Which I lose through the holes in my 
bags, 
A nod of the head, or a passing joke, — 

A laugh, — a freshman's stare, — 
Or a gent so bland, when I ask him to 
stand 
While I carve him his portrait there. 

" Wire — wire — wire. 
In sound of S. Mary's chimes, 

Wire — wire — wire. 
As specials wire to the Times ! 
Hair, and shoulder, and brow, 
Brow, and shoulder, and hair, . 
Till the trick is done, and I pocket the 
coin 
As I finish it off with care. 



** Wire— wire— wire. 
In the dull month of Novem- 
ber, wire — wire — wire. 
When Oxford is bright with Oommem. 
While under light parasols. 

The pretty girls slily glance. 
As if to shew how nice they would look 
If they'ld only give me a chance. 

" Oh ! but to catch that face 
Which health and beauty deck 

That hat posed on her head. 
And the curl that falls on her neck ; 
For only a minute or two 

To sketch as I could when I tried 
To take off the Vice as he passed one day. 

And the Prince in my hat by his side ! 

" Oh ! but for a minute or two I 
A moment which soon will have gone ! 

No blessed second for fair or brunette. 
Nor even to copy a don ! 

A little sketching would bring some brass. 
But in its musty case 

My scissors must lie, for I have but one 
eye 

With which to look out for a face I ^ 

With finger cunning and firm, 

With one eye and a crooked back,- 
An old man clad in an old pair of bags, 
Was carving a profile in black. 
Snip — snip — snip, 
Cold, wet, or whatever the day, 
And still with a voice of a ludicrous 

crack, 
Would I could describe its cadaverous 
knack — 
He croaked the ** Wirer's Lay.'' 

Arthur-a-Bland. 
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ANSWERS TO OUR RIDDLE. 

" Guess. I jjfoss."— Much. 



Robin's merry jest has been fruitfiil of 
much pleasant enjoyment: we have re- 
ceived 7^ answers to our riddle. Some 
appear to be jocular, and one witty gen- 
tleman, whom we feel inclined to punish 
by printing his name^ replies thus, '^ Sir, 
you are the Editor." He shall have the 
bound volume. We give a list of the 
other gentlemen accused, with the number 
of their accusers : — 
E. 0. Thomas (Trinity) 17 

^ W. E. W. Morrison (Queen's). 16 

H. D. Rawnsley (Balliol) 11 

/- G. Campbell (Exeter) 11 

Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Ch. Cb.) 7 

M. H. Gould (Trinity) ... 4 

C. R. Y. Macdonald (Queen's) 1 

H. W. Paul (Corpus) 1 

H. C. Shuttleworth (St. Mary Hall) 1 

The Vice- Chancellor 1 

The President of the Union {ex officio) 1 
In justice to our guessing friends we 
refrain from saying which of them, if 
indeed any of them, is right. But that 
we may the more nearly help them to 
know whether they are to be the lucky 
recipients of our first volume, when it is 
issued to the world, we do here give such 
a description of our appearance and 
manners as modesty allows us. We 
possess a tall commanding figure : we 
stand 6ft. 2in. in our socks. We are 
conspicuous for our hooked nose and a 
thick pair of white cotton gloves which 
we wear in all weathers: we carry a 



thundering big stick, and in conversation 
we wield it with such indifierence as 
sometimes seriously to incommode our 
companion, who has even been heard the 
next day to complain of headache. We 
do not know our exact weight, but our 
readers will readily believe that we are 
very heavy. We sedulously part our hair 
in the middle, because as we are bald on 
the crown we could not easily do other- 
wise. A long handsome beard — alas we 
must confess -* tinged with grey, gives 
a patriarchal mien in keeping with the 
owl.like sobriety of our face. 

About this time of the year we are 
generally to be seen in the college gardens, 
always in cap and gown, and usually in 
the company of a few of those charming 
young ladies who gravitate towards Ox- 
ford as Commem. approaches. We are 
indeed a great favourite with the ladies, 
especially those who are young and 
pretty : this is a sore puzzle to us, for we 
are clumsy in conversation, we never 
smile, and we indulge in remorseless and 
cynical criticism on their most cherished 
fancies. 

Every morning at half.past six we take 
a turn round Christ Church Meadows 
with the burly Friar and that merry 
young devil Robin. Ah ! that half hour ! 
How we startle the quiet walks with the 
bellows of our mirth. You would scarcely 
know us if you met us again an hour later 
with a stolid imperturbable gravity which 
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would petrify to stone any levity or jest. 
But we relish that short space of pleasure, 
that vent for our natural happiness of 
temper : if that were taken from us, we 
should soon begin to find that old age has 
indeed wrinkled our heart which is still 
young in vigour in spite of length of 
years. 



Reader, do you recognize us as one of 
the Great Guns of Oxford ? Well, when 
next yon meet us, look well at us, for 
perhaps you will not much longer be able 
to see us in Oxford ; perhaps ere long 
another hand shall stretch the bow of 

Little Jous. 



SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILLE AT OXENFOEDE. 

(JVon a M8 in the poBsesaion o/Tilias, Tuck.) 



He that wil passe to Oxenforde may goe 
by many Weyes ; for it may be that he 
comethe from Towne, and then he stop- 
pethe not at Diddecote, that evylle place, 
where be many plattformes and mightie 
drafted of winde. And at Diddecote is a 
greate Marveyle to beholde, for there is a 
Gave with steppes, and stynkynge, and 
menne goe down into it, and loe you see 
them soone on a far plattforme, aly ve, but 
their Traine is gonne. 

And if so be that Menne comen unto 
Oxenforde, then is there mouche perille to 
them of losing ther godes ; for in that 
Gytee is a kynde of men highte Gabbyes 
of cursed nature ; and thei dividen the 
epoyle and runne withe it to theyre 
Cabl)es ; and here is another Marveyle to 
see, for boyes in stature as it were a Yarde 
aske Monie for y-watchynge ye stealyuge 
of youre godes. Ande I indede gave 
them somme, and thei sayde, '^He is 
Ire sche/' 

Now ye schulle undirstonde that nere 
the Gytee rennethe a Ry vere and uponne 
it are Scbippes both bigge and litylle, but 



withouten mastes. And the bygge 
Scbippes goe righte swiftely butte the 
Menne in them are exceedynge wyckyde, 
for loe, when a litylle Schippe crossethe 
their pathe thei straightweye rowe over 
it, and the Manne in the litylle Schippe 
criethe oute pitiefullye, but the otheres 
passe on lind blaspheme. 

And loe th'et is another great Marveyle, 
for the Menne of the Gytee goe at cer- 
taine seasouns of the yeere toe a great 
meadowe, whilk they y-clepen Gowelee, 
And thei putte stickes in ye grounde and 
a Manne staundeth before hem with a 
Batte of wood. And another runnynge 
triethe to slaye him withe a harde and 
weightye balle and anon hitteth him full 
sore. Butte an if the manne withe the 
batte hittethe the balle he fleeeth to and 
fro for deare lyffe — and no manne know- 
ethe the cause wherefore it may ben. 

Now somme Menne dwel ever in this 
Gytee and otheres doe butte sojourne for 
a seasoun, and you maye fulle ofte telle 
the sojourners by the facioun of ther gar- 
mentes. For somme be full merveyl- 
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leously atyred, and the ymage of ther 
coates is lykke as it wher lattyce-workc. 
Nq^ at seasoans these wearen roundether 
throates ribandes of white, batte thei 
weare them not ofte, for if thei weare them 
too ofte thei are noe more seene in the 
Cytee, so I trowe thei die, butte knoe not 
if this be soothe. 

Now in the Cytee of Oxenforde ther 
ben a dreadfulle wondere to see, for in the 
nyghttij-tyme there goe aboute Develes 
swifte and subtyle and haveirige blacke 
wyngges lykke vampyres, and these are 
highte Proggetyrs. Now it chauncethe 
that if a Manne spye a Proggetyr but is 



not seene of himme— he strait waye ren- 
nethe to his home rejoycynge muche and 
makethe merrie withd his fellowes. Butte 
if y® Proggetyr catchethe a Manne he 
discomfyteth him sorely tille appeased 
withe Gold and Sylver. Butte Somme 
Menne doe afterwarde use mendacitie and 
affirme that the Proggetyr was undone 
whenne in soothe themselves were. 

Ande ther ben in Oxenforde other dy- 
verse Marveyles beyonde, but ye price of 
inkke has rizze and is become a sadde 
legge, wherefore of them I cannot speke 
more toe telle you the man ere of hem. 



THE FRESHMAN'S SPELLING BOOK. 

WORDS OF THE SAME SPELLING BUT OF DIFFERENT MEANING. 



Proctor. (In the Vice-Ohancellor's court) 

a beast of prey. 
Proctor. (tTniversity) a beast who is 

prayed for. 
Don. (In Spain) a gentleman. 
Don. (In EJngland) a Fellow. 
Professor. One who professes much 

and does little. 
Professor. One who professes little, and 

does nothing. 
Head. That part of the body where the 

brains are situated. 
Head. That part of the body corporate 

where the brains are not situated. 
Theatre. A place where things are 

seen. 
Theatre. A place where nothing is 

heard. 



Vice. The opposite of Virtue. 

Vice. (The) The embodiment of Virtue. 

Union. The home of poverty. 

Union. The abode of folly. 

Dog-cart. A cart in which dogs are 

carried. 
Dog-cart. A cart which is stopped by dogs. 
Crib. The resort of the ox. 
Crib. The resort of the ass. 
Oreen. Land which ought not to be 

cultivated. 
Oreen. A person who ought to be culti • 

vated. 
Warner. One who warns. 
(Lee-) Warner. A caution. 
Common. A bleak, waste, place. 
Common {Boom.) A comfortable, wasteful 

place. 
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TO COBBESPOKDEITTa. 



CoiUih. A machine for driTing yon through 

the streets. 
Coach. A machine for driving yon 
through the Schools. 

WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT OF DIFFERENT SPELLING 

AND MEANING. 



Museum. A place where curiosities are 

studied. 
Muteunu A place where curiosities study. 



Bans. To crib. 
Bohn. A crib. 
Mare* A kind of horse. 
Mayer. A kind of ass. 
Done. Finished. 

Dun. Ooe whose task is never finished. 
Gratee. Iron structures for holding fur- 
naces. 



OreaU. A fiery furnace. 

Maudlin. The efiect of absorbing port. 

Magdalen, An establishment where port 

is absorbed. 
(ksen. Cattle which drive ploughs, and 

are kept in cribs. 
Oxon. A place where cribs are kept, and 

from which ploughs drive men away. 



AEROWLETS. 



We have received the following : — 
*^ Sir, — I am in a position to state that 

• Pristine Proverbs' were written in 

* Punch* by Mr. , who has left 

Cambridge now some years : it is there- 
fore, though just possible, yet highly im- 
probable that a gentleman whose contri- 
butions have appeared in ^ Punch' should 
condescend to send them to a periodical 
such as the 'Shotover Papers.' I am 
therefore greatLy inclined to doubt the 
statement which appeared in the ^ U. J.' 
to which you have appended your official 
8i>rnature. If you cannot satisfy me on 
this point, I must again appeal to the 



papers. A letter addressed * Zebra 
Oxford Union Society, will reach me. — "^ 
N.B. 'Zebra^: an animal closely resem* 
bling the common ass. 

If seven old women with seven pickaxes 
work seven hours a day for seven months 
in filling up a cart-rut at Hincksey, how 
long will Mr. Ruskin stay in Italy in the 
interests of agriculture. 

An Oriental member of the University 
writes to us to deny the report that he 
was seen in his nightshirt, on the roof of 
his College Chapel, sacrificing fuzees to 
the rising sun. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received — Seventy-two answers to the * Shotover Riddle." Korrafio^. Tools and 

Fools. Mach. Herrick Clough. 
To appear in Commem. Number — Joshua. 
To appear in future Numbers — Scarabseus. 
J. T. P. Aram. tt. /3. ^. L. B. We can only acknowledge one guess. Still, the 

others are wrong. 



THE 8H0T0VER PAPERS, 

Or, Echoes from Oxford. 

" Take thy correction mildly^ kiM the rod." — Shakbsfkabe^ Richofr^ II., A. 6, Sc. 1. 



SPECIAL COMMEMOBATION NUMBEB. 



ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 



** Thus then we have seen that women are 
in all respects superior to men, and they 
will need another sort of training : or must 
we educate them in the same way as the 
men, but with more excellent results. 
Whether of these two is best, think you ?^ 
" Truly I will listen to you if you will 
say, for it is easier to assent to what you 
set forth, lest I should seem to differ from 
you.'' 

*' Nay, but this is the end of dialectic, 
so do you answer what employment we 
shall assign to the women in our Univer- 
sity/' 

*' Well, perhaps we shall place them in 
boats and make them row." 

*^ You speak strangely, indeed : for do 
you not know that rowing doth enlarge 
the muscles of the ancles, but women 
should rather have a small ancle, that men 
may turn and look at them with eye- 
glasses ! and this is so of gymnastics al- 



together. But it is now seen that young 
women do sometimes row, but as they 
have not learned they look determined, 
and they miss the water with their oars, 
or else do put their oars in too deep, and 
it is a boastful pleasure to the other sex to 
laugh at their calamities, whereas if you 
taught them to row they would not be 
discomfited, and men would not have 
whereat to boast.'' 

^'True, but perhaps it is allowed for 
them to steer.^' 

'^ Let us see if this is better :. the object 
of steering is that the boat may not strike 
with its prow the bank or the other boats, 
is it not r 

" Most certainly.'' 

'^The steerer then must be wary and 
cautiously look out in front." 

" Yes." 

'^ But it is clear that if women were to 
steer they would not look out in front, for 

o 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMElT. 



they would talk to those who pulled the 
oargy and would look into the water that 
they might see the colours of their bonnets 
andsmile at the reflection of their faces: but 
they would say that they were looking at 
the water lilies» for indeed it is said that 
their faces in the water are the lilies : or 
perhaps they would have pet-dogs and 
play with them. So we must find some 
other employment." 

^^Let us then send them to the 
Dialogeion to make speeches.^ 

^^ Not so, for they would be told that it 
is allowed to speak for twenty minutes 
and then to sit down, whereas it is mani. 
fest that they would not then sit down. 
And they would speak by four or five at a 
time, so that it would need a very intelli- 
gent person to know what each one said.''^ 

''That is so, but if we made them 
preach sermons on Sunday at the Temple, 
they could not do thus.** 

" What then ! Do you not know that 
Sunday is the day on which people rest^ 
and sermons are preached that people may 
sleep, for sleep gives rest, whereas if a 
woman were to preach no one could sleep, 
for all would stay awake to wonder.'* 

" Well, it is not easy to know what we 
should do, unless we were to compel them 
to read books and take honours in the 
Schools." 

*' Surely now you are jesting, my good 
Sir : for those who read books grow pale 
and their eyes are weak, and there is 
need of spectacles. And if naen do this, 
women do say of them that they look 
clever and interesting, and it is well for 



them : but women do rather love to laugli 
and have bright eyes, for the poets then 
say that they are like roses in their com^ 
plexion, and like stars. Moreover if they 
read books, they must live in a college and 
hear lectures; and if the lecturers were 
men, they would not lecture aright, but 
would invent funny and clever sayings 
that they might appear learned, but if 
they were women they would talk about 
balls and bonnets and picnics.'^ 

'^ Nay, but surely they might be, as we 
say, unattached/' 

'' Not so, for attachments would shortly 
spring up. I fear that we must teach our 
women some other employment, and if 
you listen I will try to find some suitable 
work." 

^Do so, and I will answer vx the 
usual fashion.'' 

** It seems then that women will be best 
fitted to live in pretty villas, not very near 
the colleges^ and play croquet. And 
they will ask people to play with them, 
but they will prefer Undergraduates : and 
others will come at times from distant 
places and will walk to and fro in bright 
apparel : and sometimes they will stanfi 
on the barges, and look at the men wlio 
row, but the men who do not row will 
explain to them the natures and the names 
of the different boats, and they will not 
always talk of the boats, but will speak 
words in a low tone of voice such that 
those who are near cannot hear, and per- 
haps they will say the same things to 
different women, for they will find it easier 
to do so. Do you not think so T* 
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** Assuredly, bat have you not forgotten 
that on some days there will be rain, and 
they cannot do these things P 

^' I see that you will have me exact, but 
I do not know what they will do when it 
rains unless they paint, or decorate 
churches with flowers, or in the evenings 
they will dance. It seems then that in 
our University we cannot find any em- 
{»loyment^ for the women except those 



pleasures which they readily undertake 
even in other places. Perhaps then we 
can do without women in our University." 

'^This is manifest from what has been 
said.'' 

" Truly, my friend, the power of the 
art of controversy is a very extraordinary 
one.'' 

Little John, 



THE GHOSTS IN THE "SCHOOLS.'' 

" Pale GhostR that darkling roam. 
Hovering around their ancient home." 

Keblb — Christian Tear. 



I stood at night in the silent ^* Schools, *' 

And heard St. Mary's speak ; 

Eacl) echo'ed chime on the midnight air. 

Fell with a chilling shriek; 

And with an ominous sound it seemed 

My inmost thoughts to seek. 

IL 
The chill wind whistled round the Qaad, 
It rustled through my hair : 
I felt as though some wraith had passed 
Its goblin^fingers^there : 
Then froze the marrow in my bones, 
Then quailed my soul with fear. 

IIL 

Now silently from every side, 
Weird forms glide into view : 
The shades of Undergraduates, 



Whom in the flesh I knew : 
From every College, every Hall, 
And ^' Unattached" ghosts too 

IV. 

And Smiths and Browns, in shady gowns» 
Game gliding into sight ; 
And pale indeed those ghosts appeared, 
By the waning moonbeam's light : 
Paler than wont, becanse it was. 
Their mvd-voee night. 

V. 

And Robinson and Snooks, I saw. 

And many more beside ; 

And many who'd been ploughed three 

times. 
Yet still again had tried ; 
All hurrying up and down the Quad, 
With restless, nervous stride. 
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VI. 
Then lo ! a porter ope'd the door, 
That led to the '' Writing-room ;'' 
And I hastened along with that spectral 

throng, 
To hear their final doom ; 
And soon we stood in that gruesome place, 
That savoured of the tomb. 

VII. 

Three merciless Examiners, 

At a table cold and grim'; 

There sat on each grisly countenance, 

A ploughing, ghastly grin ; 

Before these mighty potentates, 

The ghostly « Smalls " begin. 

VIII. 
Then up rose an Examiner, 
Midst stifled moans and groans ; 
Vl^ith Xanthos hair^ insidious eyes, 
And fidgetty, snappish tones ; 
And in a grating, jarring voice, 
He called the name of Jones. 

IX. 

Then Jones unto that table crept, 
A pitiable sight : 

And scarcely had I time to wink. 
When he was ploughed outright, 
And quickly from the room he sped 
A plucked and maddened sprite. 

X. 

Then Brown and Smith and Robinson, 
Approached with trembling gait ; 
And in as short a time as Jones, 



Did share the selfsame fate : 

And hustled out with vengeful strides, 

And glances of fierce hate. 

XL 
But when the last unhappy soul 
Had left that dismal place ; 
A fiendish gleam of triumph shone 
On each Examiner's £Etce ; 
And rising all, they left the room. 
With self-conceited pace. 

XII. 
But when in Quad their forms appeared. 
There rose demoniac cries ; 
And yells and shouts from ghostly 

throats, 
Went hurtling to the skies : 
And the hideous throng around them 

press, 
With fury in their eyes. 

XIIL 

Then on those three detested ones, 
The vengeful spectres spring ; 
And ghostly fangs and skeleton handsj 
Soon tear them limb from limb : 
And shrieks for mercy, howls of hate. 
Around those old walls ring. 

XIV- 
Then seizing on those mangled limbs. 
With many a sportive scream ; 
They glided thro' the iron gates. 
In one continued stream : 
Then with an awful start, I woke, 
And lo ! it was a dream ! ! 

Joshua. 
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HINCKSEY, A COMEDY. 

" When Adam delved and Eve span. 
Who was then the gentleman P" 



ACT I. Scene L 

Adam — 
Eve, Eve, I want amusement, let us go 
And take some sadly, let ns have a row. 

Eve— 
You know I cannot row, you are a tease, 
I do not think it proper work for shes, 
I can't play cricket, oh what can I do. 
And croquet^s not invented — oh ! boohoo — 

(weeps,) 
I can't go in for women^s rights, I can't, 
And you, you queer old Adam, growl 

* you shan't.' 
We can't do gardening, for I believe 
YouM say that spade work's infiradi^. 

for Eve. 
Adam — 
There is no need for digging nowyou know. 
No doubt that some day t'will be eomme 

ilfaut. 
Now look here. Eve, you are too senti- 
mental 
Your niission's simply to be ornamental. 
And ni be useful, so Vl\ go and dig 
Nor care for carping critics, — he's a prig 
Who laughs at diggers when he knows 

he's failed at 
Doing the thing that now he's gone and 

railed at ; 
1 weep for him. 

Eve — , Why, Adam, I believe 

That you are mourning, sure's my name is 

Eve. 



Adam — 
Well, we'll be off, and take my dear 

with you 
The Daily Nem and Saturday BevieWy 
And, when we're getting stupid, reading 

them 
Will make ns think that we are sharp 

pro tern. 

Scene II. Hinckset. 
{Enter a dejected Digger, descendant of 

Adam.) 
Digger — This you see's a ditch, 

And all the men you see around are 

diggers. 
And there are various classes. First 

the freshman 
Picking a hole in other people's arms, 
And then the amateur onlooker with his 

eyeglass 
And sneering face, and loud he-he, ho-ho. 
Next comes the rake (see last week's 

Figaro), 
Fourthly, the man who calls a spade a 

spade 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
In Dean and Canon's mouth, and then the 

ploughman 
Full of strange tips. The sixth class is, 
O harrowing thought, the class of dusty 

dons. 
Last scene of all there comes the age 
Of shovel-hattedness and mere senility. 
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2nd Digobb (iinginff) — 
Oh I cannot, 
Ob I cannot, 
Oh I cannot choose but pick. 

{Pieh TioUnily.) 
IsT Digger — 
Twixt axe and crown, my crown— yonr 

axe, good sir. 
The interyening space was small I fear. 

Enter ^sthbticus {travel stained). 
Ah me, a gruesome sight — would make 

— ah me. 
The stones of Venice rise and mutiny, 

youths misguided — were not I your 

guide, 
^'O noble-hearted students ^^ at my side. 

Phtsicus — 
Sir President, while you have been away 
A person's had the impudence to say 
That we are but systematic fools. 
Who quite ignore the proper use of tools. 
The Olobe began the interesting fight, 
And I, as follows, to the Times did write. 
And knowing, sir, that you were quite 
with us 

1 argued for the sneered at diggers thus : 

(sinffs) 
Drain a single cot ; 

Mend a single wall 
Prop it till it's not 

Probable t*will fall. 

Plant the widow's plot, 

You'*ll be quite as strong 
Surely this can not 
Be so very wrong. 
I made some reference to * minds unspoiled,* 
Result — the next day twenty-two men 
toiled, 



You see I did some good by accident. 
And straightway many folk to Hincksey 

went. 
And most to dig, but one went there to 

scoff, 
He first looked on and then he took us off. 
But ^One who Dug** invoked the Daily 

News, 
And e^en ^ a Digger,' showed that we had 

thews 
And sinews fit to wield the pick and spade. 
Well, on the whole a &irish case was made. 
And then the scoffer — ^he was done for 

quite. 
The Saturday, declared him in the right. 

.^STHBTIOU S— 

Of course that's final. HuUoo, who comes 
here ! {Eait in haste, blushing.) 

Enter Adam and Evb. 
Adam — 
Who was that nice old gentleman, my 
dear! 
Evb— 
Why, don't you know, that is a great 

Professor, 
She really is a dear old woman bless her I 
Who says it is a universal duty 
To go to Italy and worship beauty. 

Adam — 
Ah yes, the world goes round, in my 

young day 
Necessity had undisputed sway. 
The reason. Eve, I thought you such a 

catch was 
Just at the time I knew not where your 

match was. 
But as I said before, the world goes round 
And digging now is fashionable found 
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Just like when we were youDg, and I 

confess 
What Land and Water says about men^s 

dress 
Is sensible, thus 'Coats are now worn long/ 
Of course they are; and. Eve, they are 

not wrong, 
But follow my example that so do — 
I've worn this coat since Anno Mundi 2. 
Another piece of news— to rack our brains 
Identity's great principle remains, 
And still they say, and still the saying's 

true. 
That ^ bags is bags' — good people what 

say you ! 
1st Diggbb — 
^ We welcome you, . illustrious strangers, 

both. 
We hope you like our antidote for sloth. 

Adam — 
Oh yes, 'tis pretty well, the weather's 

glorious — 
But don't you think you're getting too 

notorious I 
2nd Diggbb — 
'Tis not our fault : if glory come, what 

then! 
Why we will bear up under it like men. 

Ghoeus op London' Nkwspapeks. 

/SemuchortM A. 

WeVe nothing else to do 
But sit upon our shoe, 

Tootle-lootle-loo ; 

Semi-choru8 B. 

We've naught to do to-day 
And so we'll only say, 
Tootle-lootlc-lay. 



Grand Chorus. 

Tootle-Iootle-loo, 
Tootle-lootle-lay. 
Adam — 
How very silly all those papers are, 
Why each is sillier than the rest by far ; 
But by the bye, I've brought down Eve 

with me. 
She said she would so dearly like to see 
Oommemoration — go to just one ball — 
One ball, one only — she will go to all. 
I koow the ways of women by this time. 
Ah me ! I don't dance now, I'm past my 

prime. 
But my young digging friends what's 

going on ! 
What's there to see T for this day week 

I'm gone. 
Digger—- 
On Sunday there's the usual Broad Walk 

' show,' 
This time we all wear cap and gown, yoa 

know. 
You'll dance on Monday at the Masons' 

ball 
And there of course you'll see the Masons 

all 
Shining in splendour, — 
Adam — 

Tes, it is their way. 
Both men and women naturally, they say^ 
Must take to ornament; why this poorEve 
Was Low Church first, and then. Sir, by 

your leave, 
She by degrees turned Ritualist, at first 
An Eve-Angelical, but oh, the worst 
Came to the worst, ah me, and then she 

took 
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To yestineiitB, now she's like a fashion - 
book. 

DlGOBB— 

Of course you'll go on Wednesday to 

Commem. 
And see the ladies ! 

Eva — He shanH look at them. 

Adam — 

No, no, my dear, the reason I would go 

Is that the Newdigate this time you 
know. 

Is this ^ the last of the Bed Indians/ h'm — 
I'd dearly like to hear the last of /A#oi, 
Well murdered in two hundred lines of 

prose 
Fit consummation of the wretch's woes. 

1st Digqbb — 
Bucephalus is gone to his account* 



His master now has got another monntf 
'Tis Pegasus, and we can say with candour 
We like the way you ride him, Alexander* 

2nd Diogbb — 
Taunt photographed us lately by the bye 
But still we don'^t like notoriety. 
Of course the photographs are very nice 
So go and buy them, that is my advice. 

Adam — 
Excuse me, Sirs, I came not here to scoff 
But hardly can I help it ; I'll be off. 
Come, Eve, we'll go and write for College 

Rhymes 
Or scribble an epistle to the Times. 
{Eaeunt.) 

Robin Hood. 



COMMEMOEATION. BY THOMAS CARLYLE, WRITER 

OF BOOKS. 



What is Commemoration ! Wherefore ! 
Whereunto i Why ? Is it a mere 
vacuous Inanition, or speck cut out of 
this little world {Kocfio^)^ or has it not 
rather contrariwise some Meaning, apart 
from that which is wrapt up in Meness 
and Youness and Every-pne-else-ness, and 
two or three more beside! 

Nay is it not Portentous, Big with 
Signs, with its Show Sunday, its Dances, 
its Encaenia and what not i 

Is it not a time when it is permitted to 
Man to wriggle out of the inextricable 
snares of the Fowler with his Attorney- 



Logic, and the frothy effervescences of 
defunct and buried-in-dusty tomes Anti« 
quity which are nomen-clated Lectures! 
And to be Oblivious of those Gehenna- 
Bailiffs emissaried by professors in Tailor- 
craft, Wine-craft, and the innumerable 
other crafts and mysteries ranking under 
the genus Productive Industry ? 

Aye, and those gaily apparelled young 
ladies (Madchen) who confluctuate hither 
as to a Focus, or centre of Attraction 
though they themselves are also an Attrac- 
tion, which is an inextricable Mystery of 
Involvedness ; do not these too teach a 
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LesBon to the gawks {seben)^ in whose 
heads is nothing but the Bodts (radices) 
of their World restored Hair, and who 
imagine that the whole Furniture of that 
digesting Mechanism Man, is but a lay- 
figure, gifted indeed with struttableness 
and swagger, on which to hang their 
Peacock-plumes, fringes, cobwebs, and 
such. For if Millinery be the chief object 
of this Academe, then must we not barri- 
cade the Portals or Doors, as it were, of 
this University against women ! Pas du 
tout, Mr)SdfjLmf Nequaquam. But we 
must admit them to be Lecturesses, Arch- 
expounderesses, Rabbiesses in that Art 
which is superlatiyeliest their own. 

And there is the Encsenia too^ with its 
Chaotic Hubbub of Tympanum-splitting 
Noise, Undergraduate's Noise, Ticket- 
admitted Noise, as it were a sort of Ten- 
fold Bedlam smitten with Interjectional 
Rabies, of groanings and yelpings. Appro* 
bation. Depreciation and the like. 

Doth it not Portend a reverence for 
Potentates and Dignitaries, Past, Present 
and Paullo-post-future and Pluperfect, and 
a sound expression of Opiniated sentiment 
of Public men, Premiers, Proctors, cross- 
ing sweepers, Oenerals, Particulars, and 
the whole concourse of Ineffable some- 
bodies ! 

Nay moreover (prastenea) is not the 
confemng of Degrees Something, with its 
Latin Shibboleth and Bozra-dyed tegu- 
ments i 

To the eye of the vulgar spectator what 
is an Honorary D.O.L. (Doctor in Jure 
Civili pro honoris caus&) ? A Featherless 
Biped inextricably swathed-in and over- 



sbrouded as it were with a batch of Bed 
rags. Standing in the centre of Nonenti- 
ties, in the conflux of Graduates, Doctors, 
Proctors, and what not. But what is he 
to the Eye of Griticisui. Beneath this 
woolly.contexured garb, beneath his Fleshy 
Teguments, and Osseous Fixtures, is he 
not a mere Calf-bound Lexicon, a vocable- 
digesting Mechanism, a Bag filled with 
the parings of other's Intellects! 

Doth he not strut beneath his fiery 
Raiment as if he were an Inevitable 
Functionary of Cosmogony ? 

Would he be so elevated, so Spirit-raised 
as it were, in his tawdry Redness, were 
the '^ Bulls of Basan gaping on every side!^^ 
as saith the Prophet (which thou may'st 
understand, my reader^ even if thou be 
not a Prophet, but a Dead Loss). Would 
he not rather precate that this Tegument 
were sepulchred a few Fathoms below 
the Terminus of the Bottomless Pit. O 
subter-ridiculous, Horrendum Harrendum. 
O mystery of Vicissitude. 

Aye, and their Dancings too, with 
Insane gyrations of legs, are they not 
Inspirated by Rqbur-Spirit of Tea. Tliis 
ever-circlingness with its fluctuating 
Media, vortices, and resiliences at^ainst 
Corners, Partners, &c., with rending of 
garments. Doth all this not Shadow forth 
the great Principle — Revolution. As the 
revolution of this mere speck of Dust 
round the fierce Titan Olobule the Sun (sol), 
the French Revolution, and innumerable 
other complicated Revolutions of times, 
Cogwheels, Terms and such. 

Aye, and at Supper too, the Heaviest 
(drinker) illustrates a great Principle by 

P 
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attaining his Level beneath the Fefttire 
Board. 

To yon, irritated Readers, cnp-swig- 
ging, Proctorized, Eye-glass-wearing 
Entities, I bid adieu. Haye we not in 



the course of Eternity travelled some 
minutes of our Life journey together! 
Have we not existed though in a state of 
Dithyrambicism t Yahoo, Chaos, Bay of . 
Gapricorn, Proctorial Bag. Farewell. 



MRS. MALAPROP AT OXFORD. 



OuB readers will doubtless bejglad to hear 
that Mrs. Malaprop has come up to Ox-^ 
ford, and has taken lodgings for Cremation. 
The old lady is very well but suffers at 
times from deafness. She wanted very 
much to see her son, who was reticulated 
last term, but got ploughed for Smalls, as 
his fond mother piteously remarked, 
' merely because he didn^t know Euchre 
and the denunciations of the Elephants.' 
Mrs. Malaprop sat in the Schools during 
the whole of one morning, and says that 
she ^was never more projected than by the 
sight of those poor young men trying to 
construct passages in Livery without 
getting a Tester for their pains.^ She 
laughed, however, at one stupid man in 
the Divinity School * who actually didn't 
know that Moses and Aaron were Lever- 
ets.' Mrs. Malaprop says she was much 
abused at the Union Debate — she fears 
she scarcely caught what the President 
said about the ^ relatives of officious beau- 
ties ' ; but the appreciative old creature 
was heard to sigh deeply at the speech of 
an hon. mem. who earnestly invoked the 
battledores of Heaven to effect a closer 
union than at present exists between Eng- 
land and her Collieries. Young M. does 
not think his mother will go to any Balls. 



She says she hates being a wall-fruit, and 
having nothing to do but watch the young 
people enjoying themselves with their 
Polecats and Lancets.^ 

Mrs. M. met with a very singular ad- 
venture the other night. As she was 
walking down the High with her son, they 
were stopped by a curious looking man 
who wore a cloak with velvet sleeves ; he 
bowed to her son, and, as she thought^ 
asked him ' If he would remember him in 
this adversity ! ^ Young M. only muttered 
* Yes, Malaprop, Unattached,' and moved 
on; but the dear old lady slipped two- 
pence into the mysterious stranger^s hand, 
and said, ^may the name of Pralamop 
never be handed down to prosperity as 
a despiser of the indignant poor; take 
this, poor man, buy bread with it and 
do not squadron it upon spiritual pota- 
toes.^ To Mrs. M.'^s infinite constellation 
the gift was returned, and the beggar, as 
he moved off, said something to himself 
which sounded very like ' old fool ! ' * I 
trembled all over with excisemen,'* said 
the high spirited old dame, ' and if I had 
but seen a Pelican near, I should have at 
once ordered him to run in the insolvent 
wretch.^ 

FniAft Tuck. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE ISIS. 
A NOVEL IN IV. CHAPTERS. 

Udited hy Fsiab Tuck. 

CHAPTER I. 



Int truth they were a .blithesome boat- 
load. Guy Jasper, a grand young athlete, 
rowed bow and meditated deeds of blood- 
shed. Black Murdoch, his tutor, as 
stroke, caught crabs and thought of gore. 
Ah! but who steered ? Who but 
Dalilah the heart-breaker, the lovely 
rattle-snake, the crystal depths of whose 
Gorgon eyes were relieved by not one 
speck of softening, humanizing green.-— 
Bow and Stroke loved her with all the 
intensity of their natures. Bow and 
Stroke hated each other only a little less 



than Dalilah hated them. Had any one 
else ever loved Dalilah ? Yea, one \ Ay! 
one ; the wild-eyed lock-keeper of Iffley. 
The boat proceeded on its awful journey. 
It was a long boat. It was in fact a 
College Eight. It was moreover a neces- 
sity ; Salter had seen that the rivals could 
not exist within less than 23 feet of each 
other and had decreed an Eight. No one 
spoke. The silence was only broken by 
the agonizing waitings of the captured 
crabs. 



CHAPTER II. 



A ciisis had arrived. Why did the 
eyes of Dalilah glitter like fireflies through 
the evening mist ! What was it that she 
saw standing out weirdly against the sun- 
set-glow like the black skeleton of a 
scaffold ? The time had come ! and IT 
was SANDERS' BRIDGE ! The flinty 
heart of Dalilah throbbed till it struck 
sparks out of her corset when she remem- 
bered that happy evenings now long ago, 
when she had gently tilted Sanders, her 
first love, off that very bridge, into the 
foaming waters of the briny Isis. The 
boat was careering madly through the 
waves. Fifty times in a minute did Bow 
lash his oar through the water. Stroke 



did but make ten strokes in the same 
time. But then he was doing his best. 
He always did his best; — especially his 
best friends. Ah poor fools ; how many 
more moments will you be able to call 
your own. Dalilah is pulling the left 
hand cord with the energy of bitterest 
hate — in another minute your brains will 
be dashed against the timbers of the 
bridge ; when, hark ! a piping voice trills 
from the crest of an impending billow the 
magic sentence, '' Look a-head !"' For 
once in her life Dalilah^ is not favoured 
with the presence of that tame Beelzebub 
which she calls her mind. She drops the 
lines — the boat swings round — they are 
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saved. " Look ! a Head ! ! '^ Oh how 
those words had thrilled her. Whose 
head could it be ? It must be Sander8\ 



And where was the rest of the body ! 
Then came that thought which made her 
drop the lines. ''Eels! ! !" 



CHAPTER III. 



And who was he whose cry had saved the 
rivals ? He was not much to look at. 
He was in short a Teddy Hall man in a 
skiff. As he passed Dalilah she with one 
blow of her powerful fist severed the 
vertebrae of his neck and hissed with 
bitter meaning, * I think, sir, you have 
dropped a skull.^ It was one of those 
petty unkindnesses which people feel 
remorse for when too late. ^' Eyes in the 
boat r yelled Dalilah. "Darling, I never 
forgot youT presence,'* retorted Black Mur- 
doch with a languishing air. The swell 
subsided. The moon rose. '' It is an 
omen,'' muttered Dalilah, " she has done 
it for three nights running.*' But lo! 
what sight is that ? Over the de w-bespan- 
gled grass of the meadows a mystic figure 
bounds like a kangaroo. He is evidently 
in disguise. In his left hand he carries a 
large umbrella, round which he has hung 
curtains which descend to his ankles. He 
has artfully inserted his feet into a large tin 
pan^ and is thus o!)liged to accomplish his 
arduous journey by a series of agile leaps. 
So perfect, however, is his ' get-up* that 
hitherto all observers have mistaken him 
for a belated shower-bath, and passed him 
unheeded. " Ha ! Ha !'* he cried, « She 
will not know me in this garb.*' — He 



arrives at a convenient tree ; he throws 
off his disguise and produces from beneath 
the curtains a large brush and a bucket of 
whitewash. In three minutes he had 
coated the tree with the pigment and then 
falls back exhausted into his umbrella, 
nearly kicking the bucket in the crash. 
But recovering in a moment he resumed 
his incognito and bounding away o'er the 
mead is soon lost to sight. In truth it was 
a fearsome, deep-laid plot. There stood 
the willow all ghastly in the moonbeams, 
white as the driven snow, yea, white as a 
Science Scholar's Grammar Paper ; all 
murky flowed the Isis to the sea — murky 
as Acheron, yea, murky as the aforesaid 
Scholar's fingers. On, on came the 
doomed boat, every stroke brought it 
nearer to its destination — and still its 
occupants were calm — another foot, and it 
will be abreast of the weird willow-*-Ah 1 
another inch and the deed is done ! Now 
all is over — the ripples lap against the 
river's sedgy margin — ^and that boat, 
whose human freight but an instant before 
was in all the pride of health and youth 
and strength, hoping, fearing, hating, 

loving, that boat, I say, — ^had 

passed the White Willow ! ! ! 



Why had the willow 
washed ? No one ev^r knew. 



CHAPTER IV. 
been white- this day it stands, an eternal monument 



And to of frustrated vengeance and objecdess 
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atrocity. The boat was going more slowly 
now — the iron frames of the crew were 
yielding. The contest between love and 
Misters could not last long. But suddenly 
Dalilah threw back her lovely head, and 
trilled into the silent air, the one little 
word, *' Lo^o-ck !^ and in a minute the boat 
had glided into that slimy silent sea — and 
the gates crashed together behind them 
with a portentous hollow clang. On the 
edge of the lock stood the mystic shower- 
bath, he held out to Dalilah a rod with a 
little bag attached, and gurgled with 
bitter meaning, " Three-pence !'' Dalilah 
shook her head — Murdoch Aimbled in his 
pocket, and turned pale ; Guy Jaaper 
muttered '^ I have no change, put it down 
to—" " Sanders^ ! shrieked Dalilah, as 
flhe fell forward senseless. ^* Aye ! 
Sanders!'^ hissed the mystic stranger, as 
he threw off his disguise, and stood before 
them with eyes glittering with hate. 

The weary night wore ok — the morn- 
ing dawned. Boats wished to pass 
through the Lock. Sanders announced 
that it was closed for repairs. A week 
passed. Black Murdoch was no more. 
Dalilah had tapped him on the head three 



days ago, and was now regarding his left 
arm with the eye of an epicure, whilst Guy 
Jasper had to content himself with a 
frugal bootlace. A month rolled away. 
Dalilah might have been heard lamenting 
that Guy Jasper had not the taste which 
might be expected in a gentleman. She 
likewise thought it might have been better 
policy to have given him a few scraps of 
his tutor while he lasted. But this was a 
difficult question. Jasper ran short. 
Sandars came to look at his victims 
*' How are you getting on ?" he cried. 
" If you don't let me out Til splash you,'' 
retorted Dalilah. The old man trembled 
at the threat. She saw that he wavered, 
" Think," she continued, " of your pipe for 
ever extinguished, of the ice-cold droplets 
trickling down your spine, think of the 
benumbing — ^ " Enough I enough !" gasped 
the conquered Sanders — " I forgive all." 
In a moment they were folded in one 
another's arms and all was forgiven. 
Merrily shone the — 

[Bosh.— ^rf. S. P.] 

[Offensive personality. — Ed. 0. U. /.] 

\Yo\q\lb I— Author.^ 



ON TOOTHPICKS. BY PROFESSOR BUSKIN. 



Dbab Friends, — 

I came the other day quite by chance 
on this piece of news in my Daily 
Telegraph : — 



** It is said that no less than 26 millions 
of Toothpicks are annually made in Eng. 
land. This is just one to each person.'* 
* Just one'* ? No, there is no justice here, 
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it is all injugtice. Think of this — 25 
millions, and think further of the 26 
millions of Englishmen who can use them. 
Yes, this is what England has come to be 
— a nation of Tooth-pickers; for mark 
this, each man ean use a toothpick if he 
will ; if he can by finir means or foal (too 
often, alas, by foul 1) obtain the paltry 
coin to purchase the Tooth-pick with. 

Bat then these dillettanti-scriblers, these 
writers in the newspapers who are paid for 
their scribling, these folk (forsooth !) say, 
•' What have you to do with this — this 
Toothpicking ?" I answer we have all to 
do with it. For hear, yea, and forbear 
with me a minute while I speak to you of 
this same Toothpicking. 

Friends, it comes to this. Picking is a 
natural attribute of man. He must 
throughout life be a picker. But, now 
comes the momentous question, a picker oT 
what! 



A Picker of knowledge, a dabbler in all 
the ^ologies, an admirable Orichtoni veriest 
of prigs, or a picker of locks, a red- 
handed burglar, a hero of penny novels, 
or will he be a picker of teeth, a drawling 
vacuity weary of himself, weary of every- 
thing, an inane hanger on to the skirts of 
the Universe ! 

Will not the brave man, the wise man, 
the man of resolve, of energy, of endur- 
ance, a picker of roads, will he not g6 
forth to beautify Hincksey, to plant the 
new Utopia, to commence the Era of 
iBstheticism, and of the Fors i 

Now, turning his picking propensities to 
some real use, he will learn to do hard 
work, to blister his hands, to wheel 
barrows, to preach Buskinism. 
Tours faithfully, 

L Buskin. 



MORE MOTTOES, 



Bacon. A rank weed. Sir. — Henry viii., 

a. V. sc. i. 
Keble Hall. Sad, sober cheare.— Spenser 

— Faery Queene. 
The Eights. — ^The silly buckets. — Coleridge 

— Ancient Mariner. 
Prime Minister. The dreadinl spout 

which men call Dizzy. — Troilus and 

Gressida, a. v. sc. ii. 
Ourselves. Ploughed. — Rich, ii., a. i. 

sc. iii. 



Christ Church. — Do you but mark how 

this becomes Hhe House.^ — Lear, a. ii. 

sc* iv. 
ff. O. L. The old Vice.— Twelfth Night, 

a. iv. sc. ii. 
Snobs. Like to be loud. — Winter's Tale, 

a. iii. sc. iii. 
The Junior. I know my Price. — Othello, 

a. i. sc. i. 
Gulphed. We strove for honours — ^"twas 

in vain.— -Macaulay-— Virginius. 



A COMPLATKT. 



Ill 



Union Frescoes. — Rotting 

Raskin — On Art. 
Dons, Worth makes the man, and 

want of it the fellow.— Pope — Essay on 

Man. 



Academicals, rb yovv i/Aov. — Soph.— 

(Ed. Tyr. 626. 
Gentle Readier.^ How green are you, and 

fresh. — King John, a. iii. sc. iv. 

Sherwood. 



L COMPLAINT. 



Sir, 

In the midst of all the pleasure and 
gaiety of Commemoration it may seem 
out of place for me to ventilate my 
grievances, and enlarge upon the insults I 
have received from an ungrateful Uni- 
versity ; yet, Sir, this is the task I have 
set myself, and this task I will endeavour 
conscientiously to perform, especially as I 
do not speak for myself alone but on 
behalf of a large class of unhappy beings 
who have been at various times Founders 
and Benefactors of the University. 

Yes, Sir, I am one of those wretched 
and misguided persons who bequeathed 
the savings of a careful life to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Better, far better, would 
it have been had we thrown onr money 
into the sea, or squandered it on our own 
pleasures than have left it for the benefit, 
as we thought, of the University we so 
deeply loved. For what return have we 
met with for our bounty? We have 
become the laughing. stocks of Oxford. 

The veriest fool can raise a laugh by an 
allusion to the " Pious Founder" — a laugh 
which is much greater if the wit happens 
to be one whose existence at the Univer- 



sity depends on the Scholarship he holds, 
and which one of us founded. As the un- 
sophisticated inhabitants of the Black 
Country are supposed to greet a new curate 
with *^^eave a brick at 'is 'ead,^^ so the 
mention of the ^' Pious Founder'^ raises a 
derisive jeer, which, as we are now happily 
incorporeal beings, is more painful to us 
than the brickbat of the collier. 

But our miseries are greatest as Com- 
memoration comes round — ^^ The Com- 
memoration of the Founders and Bene- 
factors of the University — for so with 
bitter mocking irony it is called, mockery 
as cruel as that by which the execution 
of a Japanese noble is termed the Happy 
Despatch. How are we commemorated ? 
A Latin speech, not one word of which is 
intelligible, is read through in the Theatre 
while the spectators crack jokes, converse 
audibly, or (if they be of the fair sex) 
criticise their neighbours^ bonnets. And 
then, worse than all, the remarks that are 
made on ourselves, as fair ladies are taken 
round the different colleges and shown 
the paintings in the Halls ; we hear such 
ejaculations as " What a funny old man !" 
" What a horrid old creature V inter- 
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mingled with the '^ Queer old chap !'^ 
'' Rum old buffer {""of the frivolous Under, 
gradaate. 

This is the way we are ' com- 
memorated/ — sneered at all the year 
round, Commemoration only serves to re- 
double these sneers and adds a sort of 
offensively patronizing tone to them. I in 
particular, on account of my name, a name 



which was, 1 beg to say, respected as much 
as any during my lifetime, have been at- 
tacked with insults and jeers which have at 
lengtli aroused me to complain in this 
manner, and to show that even a ghost will 
turn. 

Yours obediently, 

PETER BLUNDELL. 
Founder and Benefactor. 



ARROWLETS. 

" Wisdom feathered from afar ; 
Bits of ancient observation." — Bbxt Habtb. 



The other day the witty D.G.L. listened 
gravely to a long debate among the dons 
at the High Table about the authorship of 
the Homeric Poems, and wound up the 
discussion thus : *^ I am much interested 
in the subject now before us, and I have 
come to the conclusion on hearing your 
arguments that the Homeric Poems were 
not written by Homer, but by another 
person of the same name.^^ 

As we learn that some gentlemen were 
offended by our *' Answers to our Riddle^ 



we must apologize to them, while at the 
same time we assure them that the writer 
of the paper in question had no thought of 
hurting anyone^s feelings, and meant it 
entirely in good humour. 

Gonington Prize Riddle: **At what 
time, and from what causes did the prin- 
cipal writers of antiquity become lost?'^ 
Answer : Poets generally, especially 
Simonides, Horace, and Catullus, used 
often to be missing for a day or two. The 
causes were mostly women. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Newdigate Prize Poem entitled ^ The Blast of the Blue Devils,' is withdrawn in 
deference to the feelings of the successful candidate. As he declines our proffered 
advertisement, we can only hope our readers will read the poem with the same 
pleasure which we have received from it. 



THE SHOTOVER PAPERS, 

Or, Echoes from Oaford. 

" Take thy coirection mildly, Idas the rod." — Shakxsfbajub, Biehwrd II., A. 6, Sc. 1. 
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SALUTATIO. BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

** He makes no friend who never made a foe." — Tsnkyson, Elaine, 



Onb of the most tickling, dear, mis- 
chieTous, pleasures of this life is to laugh 
in one^s sleeye — to sit snug in a corner, 
unnoticed and unknown^ and hear the 
wise men of Gotham, who are profound 
judges, of horseflesh, pronounce from the 
style of our work, who are the authors. 
This listening incog, and receiving a 
hearty praising over another man's back, 
is a situation so celestially whimsical, that 
we have done little else than laugh in our 
sleeve ever since our first number was 
published. 

The University has at last allayed the 
titillations of curiosity, by fixing on five 
young gentlemen of literary talents*-that 
is to say, they are equal to the composi- 
tion of a newspaper squib, a hodge podge 
criticism, or some such trifle, and may 
occasionally raise a smile by their effu- 
sions ; but pardon us, sweet sirs, if we 
modestly doubt your capability of sup- 
porting the burden of the '^ Shotover 



Papers,^ and of keeping up a laugh for 
half-a-year, as we have done, and intend 
to do until the whole University becomes 
a community of laughing philosophers like 
ourselves. We have no intention, how- 
ever, of undervaluing the abilities of these 
five young men, whom we verily believe, 
according to common acceptation, young 
men o/promue. 

Were we ill-natured we might publish 
smething that would get our representa- 
tives into difficulties ; but far be it from 
us to do anything to the injury of persons 
to whom we are under such obligations. 

While they stand before us, we, like 
little Teucer, behind the sevenfold shield 
of Ajax, can launch unseen our sportive 
arrows, which we trust will never inflict 
a wound, unless, like his, they fly, 
''heaven directed,^ to some conscience- 
struck bosom. 

Another marvellous great source of 
pleasure to us is the abuse our work 

Q 
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baa received from seyeral wooden gentle- 
men, whose censures we covet more 
than ever we did anything in our lives. 
The moment we declared open war against 
folly and stupidity we expected to receive 
no quarter, and to provoke a confederacy 
of all the blockheads in the place. For it 
is one of our indisputable facts, that so 
soon as you catch a gander by the tail^ the 
whole flock, geese, goslings, one and all, 
have a fellow-feeling on the occasion and 
begin to cackle and hiss like so many 
devils bewitched. As we have a profound 
respect for these ancient and respectable 
birds, on the score of their once saving 
the capitol, we hereby declare that we 
mean no ofionce whatever by comparing 
them to the aforesaid confederacy. We 
have heard in our walks such criticisms 
on ^' Shotover Fapers,^^ as almost induced 
a belief that folly had here, a6 in the East, 
her moments of inspired idiotism. Every 
silly royster has, as if by an instinctive 
sense of anticipated danger, joined in the 
cry, and condemned us without mercy. 



All is thus as it should be. It would 
have mortified us very sensibly had we 
been disappointed in this particular, as we 
should then have been apprehensive that 
our shafts had fallen to the ground inno- 
cent of the *' blood or brains" of a single 
numskull. Our efforts have been crowned 
with wonderful success. All the queer 
fish, the grubs, the flats, the noddies, and 
the live-oak-and-timber-gentlemen are 
pointing their empty guns at us ; and we 
are threatened with a most puissant 
confederacy of the •* pigmies and cranes," 
and other *' light militia,'' backed by the 
heavy armed artillery of dulness and 
stupidity. The veriest dreams of our 
most sanguine moments are thus realised. 
We have no fear of the censures of the 
wise, the good, or the fair ; for they will 
ever be sacred from our attacks. We 
reverence the wise, love the good, and 
adore the fair ; we declare ourselves 
champions in their cause — in the cause of 
morality — and we throw our gauntlet to 
all the world besides. 



J. C. PYTHAGOEAS-SMITH. 

From the Lwy of the First Minstrel, By Sir Walter Scott-free, Bart 



It was an Oxford Scholar bright, 

(The sun shone fair on Charsley's Hall,) 

And he would get him thoroughly tight. 
For Gilbe/11 still be lord of all. 

Blithely he saw the coming dun. 
As bright as sun on Charsley's Hall, 

Alas I his race was well nigh run 
And Gilbey'll still be lord of all. 

The dun drinks wine and tastes it well, 
(The sun shone fair on Oharsley's Hall,) 



Then came Cremation and he fell, 
So GilbeyMl still be lord of all. 

He fell not by the ' Old Red Heart,' 
(The sun shone fair on Charsley's Hall,) 

He fell by Gilbey's fiery art. 
To prove that Gilbey's lord of all. 

The Scholar spurned the knife and fork, 
(The sun shone fair on Charsley's Hall,) 

And cut his throat with Gilbey's cork. 
So Gilbeyll still be lord of all. 
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HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

rv&Bt ireaurSw. — OLD AtlTHOB. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Rbauer, the motto which stands at the 
head of this paper is Greek. It was com- 
posed by one of those owls of antiquity 
who spent their lives in stewing, down a 
soupe maigre of truisms into aphoristic 
jelly, and its interpretation is -either 
'Mind your own business' or SStudy 
Anatomy.* We choose here the more 
polite translation. 

Our Editor wrote some time ago to 
Professor Huxley inviting him to become 
a contributor to this periodical. Through 
the machinations of hostile conspirators 

Chap. I.~' 
The human body is composed of bones 
and other things. It is used for holding 
a considerable quantity of blood. Harvey 
first discovered the circulation of this fluid ; 
he hit upon it while reading the 
•* Shotover Papers,^ which has the 
briskest in the world. The circulation of 
the blood may be illustrated by an 
interesting experiment :— 

Obtain a large cat. Nail it by its ears to 
a door. Dissolve the continuity of its 
principal arteries and insert glass tubes 
into the orifices produced. The blood 
will be distinctly seen circulating. It has 
been demonstrated before the Boyal 
Society that the circulation is quickened 
by pouring hot sealing-wax down the nape 
of the neck. It appears that the cat feels 
no pain. The British Association has 



his reply appears to have been intercepted 
in the post, and the duty has devolved 
upon us of expounding the mysteries of 
Physiology in a simple style adapted 
especially for Infant Schools and Common 
Rooms. This duty we have undertaken 
with avidity. We shall classify our sub- 
ject under the three heads into which it 
naturally divides itself; namely, *The 
Body; ' The Intellect,' and * The Liver,' 
and shall devote a chapter to each 
division. 

The Body. 

decided that the animal's cries proceed 
from joy at the advancement of 
Science. 

Another part of the human frame is the 
muscles. These, however, are red and 
uninteresting. Puns are made about 
them from time to time. 

The Nerves are the sole instruments for 
conveying sensations to the brain. This 
has been repeatedly demonstrated by 
German and English Physiologists. A 
rabbit is tied to a post and is divested of 
its nerves by means of pincers dipped in 
sulphuric acid. When the operation is 
completed, it is observed that the animal 
neither answers to its name nor appears 
to take any interest in food placed before 
it. A well-known and profound savant 
has declared it to be his intention to 
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repeat this process until he meets with a 
case of recovery. 

It is curious to note the gradual change 
of opinion consequent upon the gradual 
development of Science. 

The Eye during the dark ages was 
supposed to be the organ of sight in both 
sexes, but this idea has been long 
exploded, modem research having shown 
that the male optic nerve is situated in a 
circular and semi-transparent crystal plate, 
attached by a black lilament to the second 
button of the human waistcoat. 

The NoMy in man, is a mystery. Or- 
thodox residents in Oxford have been 
sorely perplexed as to the motives of 
Providence in supplying them with nasal 
organs. Indeed, the spread of in&delity 



in the University has been entirely attri- 
buted to the attempts of the Local Board 
to effect the drainage of the City. 

The use of the Ear is more obvious ; it 
serves as a refuge for one of the genus 
Hermiptera, and grows to a considerable 
length in a race closely allied to man. 

The Brain is a grey cellular substance 
occasionally met with in the human 
species. From its rarity it has been sup- 
posed to be the seat of the Intellect. As 
it is exceedingly difficult to explain the 
meaning of the term * Intellect^ to some 
audiences, we have altered our original 
plan and propose to proceed at once with 
the investigation of the third division of 
our subject. 



Ohap. Ill, — The Liver. 



The organ from which this section takes 
its title is of the greatest importance. 
Indeed no philosophical treatise is com- 
plete which does not touch upon the 
Liver. In the genus Homo this organ is 
internal, but in the case of Domestic 
Fowls it is carried under the right wing. 
This practice) is of course attended with 
considerable danger and hasT given rise to 
the expression ^Chicken Hazard.' The 
Liver according to Hippocrates is the seat 
of Love. Modem free-thinkers have 
doubted the trath of this as well as of the 
Mosaic Cosmogony. Huxley bases his 
heterodoxy upon the fact that Strasburg 
geese are not notorious for their amours. 
There are two great philosophical theories 
concerning the nature of Love. The first 



is that of Plato, who defines it as the 
*^ Mystical yearning of two individual 
existences to combineinpsychicharmony'^; 
the other is that of Walton, who defines it 
as '^ the insertion of a steel hook through 
the spine and throat of a frog/' The 
latter doctrine has been condemned as 
savouring too much of materialism. 

The human body lives for a considerable 
period. The usual average of life is fifty 
years after passing Smalls. Thus the 
average in the case of Unattached Stu- 
dents is 120 years. We may then 
generalize our statements by inferring 
that those samples which wear best won^t 
wash. This axiom is the basis of all 
philosophy. 

Friar Tuck, 
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MAGDALEN TOWER. BY MARK TWAIN. 



You ask me to write you something about 
Oxford. I know your sort; you come 
coiling in on a man always just at the 
wrong nick of time. Now if you'd have 
sent round a year ago^ or two years* or 
any time early this century, I don't say I 
mightn't call you a misguided simpleton, 
but I could have run you off a volume or 
two; but now that I've been there, I 
know just so much about your University 
Establishment, so as I couldn't tell you 
the easiest lie about it, without seeming 
somehow to exaggerate — - at least I 
wouldn't, as long as I have a character for 
veracity hanging over me. 

** Something in the style of that bit 
about Magdalen Tower in your Hanover 
Square Room lecture last Ohristmas,'* 

Now that's where you have me. Mag- 
dalen Tower was just the one thing in 
Oxford I hadn't seen, sa I fixed it that 
that was the edifice for roe to let on about. 
I thought I did it rather well, and I was 
just figuring out a few general remarks 
about Oambridge for the next lecture, 
when a waiter came up and said, " Mr. 
Twain^ there's a dangerous-looking gentle- 
man down below, with a thick stick, says 
he wants you." Now I don't like gentlemen 
who want to see me — as a rule — ^but it 
was something in his favour that he was 
dangerous looking, for it is my experience 
that the downright nasty visitors wear 
the creamlaid vellum superfine mark, so I 
had him up. 



** Mr. Twain, would you say over again 
that bit about Magdalen Tower," said 
he, with a wild look round the room. 

I did so. " Thank you, that is all," he 
said, ** I feared I had drunk a little more 
ginger-beer than I could see straight with 
to-night, and now I know it; I was in 
Oxford last week on atrip, and I spent an 
hour round about Magdalen College. I 
suppose its all right about that ^^ cascade 
of green and gold and red," if it's that bit 
of creeper stuff you lay on so thick about ; 
but I can't get it out of me that that 
Tower was part of the old buildings, I 
can't nohow. However, if you say it was 
standing by itself in the middle of the 
grass-plot, why I wish you good-evening, 
sir, but 1 wish it had been otherwise, I do 
indeed, and I could have gone home with 
a clear conscience." 

He had just gone out when a well- 
dressed young gentleman came in with a 
kind of hop like a cockchafer on a hot 
shovel. His head was shaped like a hazel 
nut, and he had a foolish undergraduate 
look and an eyeglass in his eye. He 
bowed gently like a tame giraffe, and after 
a few observations on the weather. Von 
Billow, and the other novelties of the 
season, he led off to a subject that seemed 
to weigh heavy upon hiuL '^ Mr. Twain,^ 
he said, ^^ do you know I think I am born 
to be a great humorist ; my mother used 
always to say so. Now I am tired of the 
gaiety of the world" — here he languidly 
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rubbed his eyeglass with a highly-per- 
fumed silk handkerchief — *' and I should 
like emplojmeDt on the press in the capa- 
city of a humorist. It struck me to-night 
that the touch about Magdalen Tower 
standing in the middle of the grassplot 
was a stroke of genuine humour quite in 
iny line.'' 

I told him it was reckless extravagance 
to pay out his line after such small fish, 
and added, just by way of parenthesis, 
that the statement he alluded to was a 
smack of unmixed pathos, such as I 
couldn't get the lick of except on pecu. 
liarly inspired occasions. 

" But surely, sir,^' he responded, while 
a pained and perplexed look hovered round 
about his person, " you are aware that 
Magdalen Tower does not stand in the 
middle of the quad." 

This was too much: he was a humorist. 
I led him downstairs quietly and put him 
in a cab, telling the cabman to take him 
home to his mother. I thought then that 
I should have peace, but I felt just doubt- 
ful about working on my notions of Gam- 
bridge, when another man came nosing 
round for Mn Twain. He looked solemnly 
at me over his spectacles and stood for 
fifteen-and-a-half minutes wiping his fore- 
head and hat alternately with a bandanna 
as big as a Comanche's dress blanket. He 
began : 

*«Sir, I feel that I have a serious duty 
to perform. I regret to find that a man 
of your undoubted attainments should 



endeavour to inculcate in a people already 
given over to mendacity the habit of ex- 
aggeration. I am unwilling prematurely 
to expose what I will charitably imagine 
was a mistaken efibrt at jocularity, but 
I feel called upon to warn you that unless 
you publicly retract a false statement 
which you made in your lecture this even- 
ing* I shall proclaim you as a wilful 
impostor.'' 

This was one of your creamy kind. I 
saw what he was drifting on to, and as a 
gentle warning I brained a cat with my 
inkstand, while he was working off the 
warmth, and then I looked cheerily at 
him^ and said, *'I don't mind retracting all 
of them if 1 have time, but which one have 
you a preference for? and I'll get that one 
off first" 

** Youmayrecollect,''he said, *' that you 
informed your audience that Magdalen 

Tower " There. He had done it. He 

saw my hair getting bristly, and stopped 
all on a sudden while I locked the door. 
I had a long and earnest argument with 
him. Boots tracked him down one day 
the next week. He was horribly decom- 
posed, and they had to burn the drawer 
out of which they had taken him — ^all of 
him, that is, that hadn't crawled away. 
And now there's another of you coming 
round the same tack as regular as the 
Amens at a missionary caucus. No, it 
ain^t of no use, Til have no more to say 
about that infernal city, not if I live till 
I've been there. 
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Wearied and worne with ye Perilles of 
ye way we came nigh unto Oxenford. 
And lo ! there beset us many greate 
Daungers, for as we passed on ye Road 
y* leadeth from Woodstock to ye Citye 
of CoUedges there came forth Chariots 
& menne drave them. But the driving 
thereof was Erratick, or as he that com. 
panyed with me didde say, Erotick. 
Nevertheless we didde arrive at ye end of 
onr journeye, and yea I was astonied at 
ye streets of ye antient Citie, for I knew 
from ye writings of them y* dwell in ye 
mother Citye that ye place is peopled by a 
sette of menne that doe work diligently. 
Bnt settes there are other than the sette 
that doth work, for soe it was that I saw 
many of ye students walking aboute ye 
ways of the Citye and they didde put y' 
hands in y' pockets and didde take them 
out again. But some, as it was tolden me^ 
are forced to row and are chained to the 
oar. And others again doe make roades 
but these are merveilles and menne doe 
gaze at hem. Yea, and I was astonied at 
ye superscriptions y* were sette over ye 
places where goods were boughten and 
solde for at one were displayed to the eye 
Cnppes and Goblettes and divers objects 
silvern and inscriptions thereon. And 
over the windows of ye schoppe was this 
sign ^^ Rowelly'* and a manne that passed 
by declared to me ye meaning thereof — to 
wit that ye sign was a Contractioun of ye 
wordes *' Row- well " for suche as rowe 
well alone can gette ye cuppes and orna- 



ments. And again I didde see displayed 
to ye eyes of them yet Didde passe ye 
Herb whereof the name is Nicotian, and 
ye Legend above the place where the same 
was solden was *^Mayo.''* This again was 
made clear unto me by him y* didde afore- 
time guide to ye interpretatioun of ye 
former signe. Now my adviser didde 
speak on this wise, ^' Ye Menne that be in 
Authority doe say that ye Herb whereof the 
name according to the Statutes is Nice* 
tian, and according to the vulgar Baccy* 
is a deathly and direfulle drugge soe that 
if menne burn ye same they die, but they 
that be in Authority order not the time 
wherein menne shall die for smoaking the 
same : so they die slowly. So ye wise 
ones doe say to them that would smoak, 
'Nay but ye shalle not.' Now in days 
long past there arose a new Governor in ye 
citye and he made a gallant Array of ye 
Herb Nicotian, and to them that would 
smoak he said, * Tcou may, O,' though ye 
Statutes did say ' Nay ' the while. Nath- 
less the Sign remaineth untill this day 
' Mayo,' and men doe smoak maugre ye 
statutes.'' 

And I saw a spotte and ye spirit of 
desolatioun brooded thereon : '* What is 
this?'' asked 1 of my guide, for marveillous 
was ye place* And thereupon he made 
answer saying, " An Angel was there in 
Olden Time but not now, and Menne 
would fain build there a Temple of Reason, 
a shrine for Ratiocinatioun & ye Syllo- 
gisme." Then I sighed, for ye Semblance 
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of ye spotte was as of ye jawe of a manne 
whereof ye eye tooth hath been wrenched 
forth. 

And again after much jonrneying I 
came to a place where two housen met^ 
and between them was a strait way, and 
I didde enter in, and on my right hande 
was another marveillous oigne, " Gammon*' 
to wit. And my guide did say, "Tarry not 
for there is much to see,^ and on my left 
hand I espyed ye home of yemenne called 
* Builders,' which doe fare sumptuously and 
have secrets, but of them more we know 
not. And entering in on the right we 



came to ye Abode of ye Unionists, & 
much saw I which made me wonder, but 
of this matiere I will speak anon. Now 
will I say but this that ye most straunge 
thing I saw was a room where men didde 
burn ye herb Nicotian and for fear that 
they should be Consumed by ye flames of 
ye burning plant they didde have diyers 
stuffs to drink, but they ate not. So 
I asked my guide, '' Wherefore doe these 
menne drinke but eat not?" and he ^said 
that ye place was not an Eating House. 
So I wondered. Farewell. 

Robin Hood. 
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I. 



Beneath the grim cliffs awftil crest 
She dwelt, unfriended and alone, 

Beside the ocean's heaving breast. 
Lulled by the ocean's ceaseless moan. 

II. 
To wander o'er the foam-fringed shore, 

To bask amid the sunset's rays 
And eat her humble meal — no more 

Filled up the measure of her days. 

III. 
Beneath the waves her parents lie. 

No voice can reach them where they 
sleep. 
They ne'er can hear their darling's cry 
Nor guardian watches o'er her keep. 

IV. 

Alas ! she lived in evil days— 

For oh ! that impious man should dare 



Upon that form his hand to raise- 
That form a tiger s rage would spare 1 

V. 

Yet so it was — a villain foul 

One eve approached her lone retreat 
She marked not midst the tempest's howl 

The footfalls of the murderer's feet ; 

VI. 
With cruel steel that heart so true 
He pierced, and dragged her from her 
door. 
Then thrust her in a yawning grave 
Which closed upon her — Evermore ! 

L*Envoi. 
Cheer up ! fair reader, thou dost sigh 
And tear-drops 'neath thine eyelash 
twinkle ; 
There's no necessity to cry. 

My heroine was — ^a Periwinkle. 

Will Sturtly 
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A NIGHT AT THE DIALOGEION. 

*' Hear him but reason." 

Henbt v., Aot I., Sc. L 



ACT I. 



[Ladies in tbe gallery yawning at the 
frescoes ; Little John and Eobin over the 
clock. Below, a surging mass of heads 
and hats. Enter the Waterjug. A wag 
cries '^ Bring in the spoats.**' Loud 
laughter at this capital joke. Newspapers 
collected. The curtain is rung up and the 
Committee with their usual affable self- 
possession arrange themselves on the dais.] 
Mr. Pbbsidbnt — ** Order, Order.'' (fli 
smihB blandly at the ffallery.) 

[The Librarian brings forward his list 
of books, with his best of looks. Some 
member objects to a book on the list : he 
has never heard of it (" Sit down, Sir''), 
and doesn't think anyone else has. 
(Laughter, and hear, hear.) For his part 
he prefers — (here he expounds his views 
on things in general). Another hon. mem. 
opposes ** Bible, 4s. 6d.'' on the list. He 
doesn't see that the society needs any 
more theological literature ; it has got on 
well enough for 60 years without a Bible, 
and can perhaps dispense with such a 



book. If they must have a Bible, let 
them get a lOd. one, as more chairs are 
wanted for the coffee-room. (Great 
uproar.)] 

Mr. p. ** Order, Order." {He miles 
blandly at the gallery.) 

[Here an hon. mem. is understood to 
rise, and misunderstood to say something. 
Those near him think that he sup- 
ported the Bible 4s. 6d. : he preferred 
one with good print, and for his part he 
wished for an opportunity of studying a 
work which, be had heard, was a master- 
piece of English style, and besides con. 
tained valuable matter for the compara. 
tive mythologist. Upon this a stiff hon. 
mem. with a little dignity, and his right 
hand planted on his thigh, wishes to ask 
Mr. President if this language is in order. 
C' Sit down, Sir.'') He bridles up like a 
rheumatic jack-in-the-Box and asks, ^^ Mr. 
President, is this language in order!" 
Mr. P. not having heard doesn't know. 
Business.] 



AC!T n. 



[An hon. mem. fills a glass of water and 
looks about uneasily while the house 
atreams through the door. He doesn't 



know whether to begin or not until there 
is order, consequently more go out. He 
drinks some water.] 

R 
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Mr. P. "Order, Order." {He smiles 
blandly at the gallery.) 

[He then begins (hands in his pockets) 
to approve of Cremation. He brings for- 
ward several arguments which he appears 
to think original and telling. He takes 
especial delight in one, namely that Cre- 
mation will do away with the school-girl 
sentiment aboat churchyards and graves. 
When relations are stored up in crocks in 
the house there will be less excuse for the 
namby-pamby flower-planting mania over 
mere material remains. He winds up by 
appealing (hands out of his pockets) to the 
Gigantic Spirit of Common Sense. {He 
subsides after this effort.) 

An energetic member saws the air in 
fiery denunciation of Cremation. He wants 
to know what weVe got to do with your 
gases and your innovations when there's 
the grand simplicity of your Resurrection. 
He guesses it^s something more than sen- 
timent to plant flowers over graves. He 
don't see the use of wasting time over your 
crotchets while a Temperance Society has 
got to be established in Oxford, and 
while a Conservative Ministry has got 



to be put down. The house fills again 
rapidly while he goes on to expound his 
views of the state of society in Fiji, 
America, and other uninhabited parts of 
the globe. 

A tender voiced member thinks that 
Cremation would imperil the Besurrec- 
tion. 

An impious fellow says that if it would 
that is a strong argument in its favour, 
for all the religions in the world consign 
the majority to the worse place, and in 
the interests of the majority the result that 
is suggested would be very desirable. 

Mb. Bhrumatic Jagk-in-the Box again 
asks the President if this language is in 
order. 

Mb. p. thinks it is not exactly out of 
order, but recommends the hon. mem. not 
to be so flippant in discussing a serious 
subject. 

The impious fellow proceeds. He thinks 
gas more spiritual than worms. (The 
House laughs consumedly and noisily.)] 

Mb, p. " Order, Order.'* {He smiles 
blandly at the gallery.) 



ACT ni. 



[Ladies putting on cloaks, &c. in the 
passage : disjointed talk all round. '' Bain- 
ing, I declare, and 1 haven't brought my 
umbrella." " No, I have though, allow 
me.*" " Awfully killing ; is it like this 
always, Charlie ?'' " I don't think you 
can manage it, let me button it."" More 
of the same sort.] 



Brunetta.— But why do they all look 
afraid of you as they pass, Mr. Little 
John ! 

L. J. Afraid ! Bless you, my dear, 
they aren't afraid of anything. Only 
they don^t like an old fogey like me 
making fun of them. Why in my day 
we were just the same ; we would fight 
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like cats over the pronunciation of a word. 
I wish they could take my jokes better : 
if they cannot bear the harmless satire of 
a friend up here, how will they stand 
against the attacks of enemies in after 
life! 

Brdnetta.— Moralising, as usual, Sir. 
Do you always come down here ! I sup- 
pose you never speak. 

L. J. No ! I tried twice when I was a 
young fellow, but I soon found it wasn'^t 



in my line, so I gave it up. But I like to 
come and listen to the dear boys. I sit 
in the gallery and make sketches in my 
note-book. I must shew it you some 
day. I have tb.em all in their characteristic 
attitudes. I took off Robin one day, and 
I don't think he has quite forgiven me yet. 
But they have gone on, and I shall be 
scolded for keeping you so late. 

Little John. 



ARROWLETS. 



" Wisdom gathered from afar ; 
Bits of ancient observation." — Brbt BtARtfi* 



The following document was picked up 
last Term, near the G.W.R. Station, and 
is believed to be authentic : — ** The 
Warden of Keble authorises the station, 
master to provide the bearer, who is now 
in Bfatu pupillari with a third-class ticket 
to Woodstock Road.'' 

It takes a Jesus man 1^ hours to row a 
dingey to Iffley : he has another row on 
the way with the Univ. Eight coming up 
at 32 strokes a minute : if the Univ. 
Eight has a long swearing stroke, what 
are the odds that the Jesus man's name 
is Jones i 

Last term a toothless old woman used 



to perform very funny tricks with a rotten 
staff in New Road. A strange metamor- 
phosis has taken place, if report is true : 
we hear now that the old woman is a 
stick, and the staff a lot of old women. 

. The Benjamin-Professor of Balliol is so 
called because in his lectures he can get 
through five times as big a mess as any 
other Professor. 

Examiner. — ** Who led the children of 
Israel across the Red Sea ?'' 

Examinee. — " Pontius. — He received 
the surname * Pilot' because of his valu- 
able services on that occasion." 
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YANCE r. SHAKBSPEAEE. 

' Shikspur f Shikspur ? Who wrote Sbikspilr t I neVor heard of him." 

CoLXKAN. High JAfe Bdow Stairi. 



I, like the Laureate, waited for the traioi 

But he at Coventry, at Oxford I. 

I wandered o^er the platform, up and 

down. 
And read the notices upon the walls ; 
Dunn's Ooffee, Bryant^s Matches and the 

Safe 
Proof against Burglars, and the Wondrous 

Fills 
Of Parr, of HoIIoway and Morison. 
And idly gazing thus I saw in view 
There od the wall a board conspicuous^ 
Prominent and large, and en it there was 

writ 
In letters of all colours ^neath hroad 

heav^n^ 
Words like to these, *' Vance, the great 

comic pet, 
Is comingyet oncemore to Oxford. Vance, 
Beloved of Undergraduates and Dods, 
For three nights at the Theatre will glad 
The ears of Classic Oxford with the songs 
Of Music Halls, Transpontine theatres^ 
The city snoVs, the counter-jumper's 

baimts.^ 
These are the songs he purposes to sing- 
This is the entertainment he provides 
For Oxford men ; and this his perform- 
ance. 
And all this blatant, coarse vulgarity 
Which he holds forth in promise, is, he 

says. 



With the Vice-Chancellor^s permission 

giv'n 
To us, and musing o'er this dismal sight 
I thought me of a song I once had heard 
On this same Vance, when erst to Oxford 

town 
He came, and as I think the song rang 

thus — 

**The vulgar song, the snobbish jest of 

Vance, 
The coarse rnde johe^ the half-indecent 

dance. 
These now shall iTndergtaduates entrances, 

** The wondrous words of mighty Shaken 

speare^s pen, 
The polished wit of cultured Sheridan, 
These shall in Oxford ne''er be heard 

again. 

" So when hereafter in our history 

Men shall find writ these words, 'The 

memory 
Of Shakespeare in the nineteenth century 

Was lost in Oxford,' and they ask per- 

chance^ 
' What name was his whose fame she did 

advance V 
The page will blash recording it was-« 

Vance.'' 
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Thus was I musing when I heard the 

tfain, 
Whose coming I awaited, shriek and 

groan 



And pant into the station ; in I got 
Revolving many memories, till the heat 
Sent sleep upon me, and I gently slept. 

Maid Marion. 



ANOTHER LETTER OF JUNIUS. 

In ik& possesiion of FbiAb Tuck. 



Sir, — ^To pourtray your virtues would 
task the longevity of a patriarch — the 
BpAtk of an ordinary life is insufficient even 
for their discovery. On the other hand* 
when we regard your character apart, we 
are unable to detect a single fault — a 
striking confirmation of the Philosophy 
which teaches us that ^ change of impres- 
sion is necessary to our being cotisciotis/ 
You boasft that yoU have been blessed at 
Oxford with what you are pleased to call 
a liberal Education. It must, Sir, have 
been indeed liberal, even to prodigality^ 
and have reduced itself to penury before 
it undertook your guidance. It appears 
to have taught you two great ptinciples. 
First, that the position of a gentleman 
being unattainable, the position of a bear 
is the nearest approach thereto« Secondly^ 
that the eyes of Europe are invariably 
fixed upon your person. Wearied of 
existence, you manage not to be alone in 
your wretchedness, for you have cunningly 
contrived a system of * Lectures,^ attend^ 
ance at which, with singular foresight, is 
fdade compulsory. 



You expect men to resign valtiable time 
in order te be regaled with stale scraps of 
erudition, culled from works tipon theif 
own bookshelves and garnished with the 
few astounding falsehoods which your 
disordered brain has in its happier mo-^ 
ments devised. How can you^ Sir, com- 
prehend the truths of History when you 
are ignorant of the passions of Mankind ! 
How can you appreciate the exquisite 
Poeti'y of Greece, when yoti understand 
Hot the nature of that Love which was 
its inspiren It has been said that yott 
exult in being a misogynist.. This trait 
of cheerfiilness, if genuine, would nearly 
redeem your character. A Man whose 
humility could rejoice in submitting to the 
contempt of the fairest portion of creation 
would indeed be hovering on the terge of 
Christianity. But, Sir, I fear for your 
own sake^ that this exaltation is but the 
veil of the Eastern prophets Could wef 
but penetrate the blackness of your souPs 
dungeon should we not behold your 
shrivelled mind peering vacantly throng^ 
the phantom->peopled gloom, in the vaia 
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hope of realizing that womaD''s Boiile in 
which you are destined never to bask 
Bnt, Sir, my mercy tempers too much my 
justice. In the happiness of the many the 
misery of the few must be disregarded 
and we must remember that the perpetua- 
tion of your race would cause a degrada- 
tion in the moral and mental standard of 
the Uniyerse. Do you possess that hu- 
man frailty which is the last to quit the 
breast ? Feelest thou a thirst for fame 1 
Comfort yourself with the assurance that 
your craving will be gratified. Future 



g'-nerations will con the history of our 
Universities — they will analyze your cha* 
racter — and you will be allotted a niche 
in the Temple of Bidicule as the person- 
ification of purblind pedantry. Still I 
pity thee, and will in parting cast thee 
a word of hope to clutch like a drowning 
dog. Enow then, Sir, that yon are not 
the most degraded being in the Univerwty 
whilst there remains a single creature who 
can look upon you with toleration. 

Junius. 



A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 



From the vast heap of flattering Testi- 
monials which the Editor of this Periodi- 
cal has received from various quarters, he 
selects the following, which he thinks may 
interest his readers as showing in what 
esteem the " Shotover Papers'** are held not 
only in Oxford but also outside her walls. 



No. 69,645. 

His Holiness the Pope has derived 
much lasting benefit from a course of the 
Shotover Papers. 

(Signed) Antonelli. * 

No. 72,304. 

From the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
. . . On my retirement from oflSce 



I perceived that ther.^ were three courses 
open to me to employ my leisure with 
profit to myself and to the nation at large. 
I might spend my days and nights with 
Homer, 1 might endeavour to enlighten 
my fellow-countrymen concerning the 
true meaning and importance of Ritual- 
istic developments, or I might attentively 
read and ponder over the greatest literary 
phenomenon of the age — the ** Shotover 
Papers.'' Need I say that I chose the 
third alternative! .... 

No. 4,209 Peckham Rye. 

Dear Mb. Editor, 

How can I thank you sufficiently ? 
My darling baby was Huffering jigonies in 
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teething, and I was unable to devise any 
means of getting it to sleep. Fortunately 
a friend recommended me your invaluable 
Periodical, which I immediately tried with 
marvellous success. Scarcely had I read 
two pages to the child when it fell into a 
placid slumber from which it has not yet 
awakened. The sunlight is streaming 
gently on the head of the sleeping darling 
who even in its dreams softly murmurs the 
word * Shotover.' 

Believe me, dear Mr. Editor, with 
every best wish and many, many thanks, 
Yours ever most sincerely, 

A Gbatafdl Mother. 

No. 2,470. 

Sir, — I have been' suffering lately frem 
severe attacks of a virulent Mother -in- Law, 
and had tried every expedient in vain> 
when at last I took to reading the ^'Shotover 
Papers" to her every night for two hours. 
The effect was miraculous. After a week 
of this she abruptly took her leave, and 
has not since reappeared to trouble the 
peace of 

Yours very thankfully, 
J. B. 



No. 8,247. Oolney Hatch. 

Right Trusty and Well-bblovbd, 

We would have thee know that dur- 
ing our present captivity, which we are 
suffering at the hands of certain rebellious 
traitors, we have received great solace and 
comfort from the perusal of thy estimable 
periodical, and we have herewith com. 
manded our Grand Chamberlain to send 



thee the Star of the Order of the Strait 
Jacket. 

(Signed) Julius CiBSAR, 

Emperor of China, &c. 

iVTo. 16,293. 

From the Lord Rivbbs. 

Sib, — During an interview which Dr. 
Eenealy, Lady Tichbome, and myself had 
on Thursday last with poor Sir Roger, we 
endeavoured to cheer him up by reading 
him a few extracts from your invaluable 
work ; he was much pleased with them, 
and desired me to inform you that he is of 
opinion that had the writers of the ^* Shot- 
over Papers^ only espoused his cause, the 
minions of a designing Papistry would 
have been disappointed in their vile 
conspiracy. 

Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Bivbbs. 

No. 4,520. 

(Communicated by Lord Grey de Wilton.) 

Mt Dbab Gbbt, 

Have you seen the " Shotover Papers ?'*' 
They are a splendid repertory of flouts 
and gibes of the highest order, and con- 
trast most favourably with the prolix 
narratives which other so-called humourous 
papers indulge in. Let me advise you to 
study them carefully in preparation for 
your re entry on Parliamentary life, whioh 
will, however, I fear, be not until we, like 
our predecessors on the Treasury benches, 
have become extinct Volcanoes. 

Yours very faithfully, 

B. Disraeli. 
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No. 8,314. 

{For various reasons which mil be suffi- 
ciently obvious to our readers ipe have taken 
the liberty of altering the orthography of 
this document,) 

We, The People of England, hereby 
sanction and give our approval to a fort- 



nightly Publication known as the ^^ Shot, 
over Papers,^ and all well-intentioned 
citizens are herewith desired to promote 
and encourage the circulation of it. 
By Order G. Odgeb. 

J. BaADLAUGH* 

Hole-in-tbe-Wall Tavern. 
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OF PEOrESSOURS. A DIALOGUE. 

{After the manner of Muter Boger Aeeham.) 

' In Germany the Professors do teach ; at Oxford they only profess to, and sometimes not even 
that." — Tjoollope, Bareheater Towers. 



ExBBNUs. Saje, good Discipulus, doe 
you use mnche stndie at Oxenforde ! 

DisciPULUS. Yea, doe I^ but to littel 
advantage, as it chaunceth that I have 
but smal monies wherewith to engage 
Tutours. 

Ext : What ! you astonie me ; for doth 
not y* Universitie prouide Professours, 
who maye impart their knowledge for 
nought, being therefor payde by y* Uni- 
versitie ? 

Dis : Truelie she dothe soe, but wot ye, 
good Externus, why for these men bee 
ealled Professours! 

Ext: Naye. 

Dis : One hath sayde In jesting sort, 
yet with muche that is true contayned in 
y^jeste, that thei bee calFd Professours 
because they doe professe to doe much, 
yette in goode sooth effect but littel. 



Ext : Telle mee then, howe it bee that 
thei be mayde Professours ! 

Dis: Many, good Extemus, bee y® 
reasons therefor. But firste it is neces- 
sarie that hee that is to become a Fro- 
fessour shoulde knowe butte littel of y® 
matyre he doth teche ; soe that trulie 
oure Professours bee oftentymes them- 
selves but lerners. 

Ext : Doe they then choose him who 
knoweth the leste of a subject to be y® 
Professour thereof i 

Dis : Not alwaye ; but he is chosen for 
othere resoub. It maye chaunce he bee 
a manne of nobil house, then doe the 
electours reioice greatlie; or he maye 
iiaue preched much and longe soe as to 
make slepe falle on menne, or he maye 
have busied himselfe with y^ Politick, and 
got votes for menne who have power, or 

S 
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otherwise done good unto himselfe, where- 
fore alle menne speke welle of hym. 

Ext : Is there then no othere waye to 
become a Professour ! 

Dis : Yea, there is yette anothere waye 
whiche ys done tbas : A manne dothe 
compyle a book from y* werkes of otheres^ 
and doth by adding hys nayine thereto, 
make it hys owne, and he will become a 
Professour ! 

Ext : And afterwardes what doe these 
Professours ! 

Dis: Soothe to saye, goode friende, 
thei doe littel ; for some of them who 
canne lecture will not doe soe save thei 
bee payde of those who goe to their lec 
tures, whyle thei who knowe not how to 



lecture doe soe for nought, but noe manne 
goeth thereto soe that in shorte tyme thei 
ceese from lecturing any more. 

Ext: Truelie then Oxenforde is a 
wonderfulle place to be ayble to kepe 
these menne thus ydle, while poore stu* 
dents have to paye out of their priuate 
purses to menne to ayde hem in their 
studies. 

Dis : Tet woulde I haue you wot that 
not alle Professours bee of thys kynde^ 
but there bee some that bee both lerned 
menne, and well ayble to teche what thei 
knowe; yet I doe feare that these sort 
bee rather y® exception than y® rule. 

Will Scarlet. 



AD TESTAMUREM MEAM. BY Q. H. FLACCUS. 



Donata nobis a Scholaclerico, 
Sen tu querenti fers hilares jocos, 
Sen pellis insanos dolores, 
Muneris exigui receptam, 



Tu lene fomentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque crasso, tu Rhadamanthina 
Tormenta et arcanas dolosi 
Judicis insidias resolvis. 



Multos aratus victima terminos, 
Dignus moveri tam gracili die, 
Te, blanda Testamur, beabit, 
Te dapibus celebratque largis. 



Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
Mox et beatum in jurgia provocas. 
Post te neque iratos trementem 
Artificer neque TuIIianum. 



Non ille, quanquam Socraticis stupet 
Lectoribus, te negleget inscius. 
Narratur et primorum"aratro 
Ssepe fero subiisse multos. 



Nunc Liber adsit vina vovens tibi, 
Adsit bonorum turba sodalium, 
Dum forte formidatus ille 
Gaudia discutiat Togatus. 



feODLEt. 
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I dreStmt a dream, as people sometimes do 
In Newdegates and College chapels too, 
For by this dodge of dreams the veriest 

dunce 
Can plunge * in medias res ' you see, at 

once ; 
I dreamt a dream, and if the wise can tell 
The import of my dreaming, then 'tis well, 
I saw — well what I saw was this, a man 
Who stood upon his head and drew a plan. 
What's termed by architects an elevation, 
^hen chuckled and resumed his pedal 

station ; 
A stnile came o'^er his features as he said, 
^' I do these little things upon my head ; 
One thing shall link my name to endless 

glory, 
A ground-floor room above the second 

storey/' 
So spake the architect ; then spake to 

him 
An old gray man with glistening eyes and 

dim. 
I recognised the spirit of the place, 
I recognised the founder^s iron face. 
Or iron founder's, as the case may be ; 
And this was his complaint as made to 

me — 
* In youth a rake I was, in age more 

godly, 
I'^ll introduce myself as Thomas Bodley. 
I have been treated shockingly of late. 
Committees have reported on my state, 
TheyVe called me wooden, said I wanted 

strength, 



Height, depth, breadth, thickness, width, 

and even length." 
And as he mourned I saw before me stand 
A professorial, donnish^ motley band ; 
And then a something, somewhat like a 

man, 
In husky accents thus his tale began — 
" Young man,'^ (B, trembled) " none of 

these here larks, 
You know Fm a curator of the Parks, 
My dear old Bodley," — here his tone 

grew sweet, 
** Vour home is really far too near the 

street ; 
YouVe undesirable neighbours too 
A low museum'^s no fit friend for you ; 
O rural life, O rural life's the thing — '*'' 
And here he asked the architect to sing. 
The architect began, he sang the praise 
Of bricks and mortar and of woodland 

ways. 
He turned his lyre and struck up a ditty 
Entitled '* Ode to an effete Committee.'" 

O library, library, 

O come and roam with me, 
And I will take thee for a change 

Where hums the honey bee, 
And I will set thee in a spot 

Where dons and daisies bloom. 
And if thou wilt not come with me 

Then V\l pronounce thy doom. 

O library, O library, 

You have an ancient quad, 
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YonVe heard^fperhaps, of Keble that 

It^s architecture's odd : 
But from that edifice Til take 

A glaring red-brick slice, 
And pop it in your ancient quad, 

Sir Bodley, in a trice. 

O library, library. 

There's yet another course. 
To rob the market of its pigs, 

And take the place by force ; 
So listen to my warning now, 

I've nothing more to say, 
So wind up in the usual form 

With tootle-Iootle-lay. 

He finished, and at once a wondrous change 
Came o'er my dream, it may be strange 
But there in front of me doth calmly stand 
The Spade Professor with his Hincksey 

band. 
He spake, and thusly to the clustering 

youth 
He summarised his searching after truth : 
^* In all my travels what has pleased me 

most 
Is that Tve learnt |o play the game of 

Post, 
Let's play it." As he spake my dream was 

changed, 
I saw the buildings in a circle ranged, 
The Schools, the Badcliffe, and the Old 

Tom Tower 
Who at his low companions looked quite 

sour ; [be, 

The Hall was there that would a College 
£nnuy6 of its own identity. 
All these I saw and more, when lo ! I 

heard, 



•* Schools and the Angel,** but no angel 

stirred. 
The Schools were also loath to leave their 

place 
And BO the blind man had a fruitless 

chase ; 
Next came the order, " Bodley and the 

Parks." 
But Bodley wouldn't budge, such boyish 

larks 
Would never do for him, he found his feet 
And used some language which I won't 

repeat. 
<' Books were the only thing delighted 

him.** 
So then the crowd of players growing 

grim 
Took counsel, also matches ; Bodley sits 
Unmoved, all heedless of the vulgar wits. 
But lo I a match has touched the dusty 

heap 
Of books that Bodley guards, the flame 

tongues creep 
Then dance and leap, and in a moment all 
That's left of Bodley is a smoky pall. 

♦ ♦ 9|e 

Then all my dreaming ceased, but as I lay 
Half waking and half sleeping, voices gay 
Sang tunefully this merry roundelay. 

Come laugh and sing, come laugh and sing. 

For Bodley is no more. 
Cremation is the very thing 

To finish up a bore. 
Another pleasure now have we. 

Duns, deans, and dons to slay. 
What finer frolic could there be 

Upon a summer's day ! 
Hooray ! 
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Bat came a voice that checked the 

reveller^s cry. 
Mysteriously the phantom voices die. 



Till suddenly Tm wakened by a knock. 
My faithful scoot — ^for it is eight o'clock. 

Robin Hood. 



ON KEEMASHCTN. A POSTHUMOUS PAPER. 



I hev jist Reternd 2 the Bnznm of mi 
famerly after a suxessfool Toor with mi 
onparalleld Wax figgers & sagashus Bestes 
of Pray oing 2 a dispensin Provijince & 
trooly apprechativ anjinces. 

Mi Spekoolashans howiver hey bin 
eomewat Mard by thos Axidents too 
which Flesh is air on2 them. (This Fraze 
is not erriginal with the undersined, But 
was borrod from A parsin who denonnct 
mi Sho as nnmorril becos I declind 2 let 
him lecter in my Tint & his wife tek the 
cenz. In the Cors of his remarx he sed, 
*^ Awi Flesh is grars & varis other non- 
sins, Tis I replid fixin mi Egle I on2 
him, & it air a considerable lot of shoddy 
sumtimes, it air erkashunally a Lode of 
Donkymeet. He qnaled Bneeth mi bitin 
Sarknsms &Dparted with a grone, likewise 
with a cete Blongin too mi Wax figger of 
Presidnnt Linkin. N.B. He forgot to pa 
far admittuns. 

The axident refbrd 2, previs on2 these 
digresshnn, were the Fact, thet mi sagas- 
has Tiger Broke loos, & with karakteristik 
Pierty, commencd ontoo Wurriyin mi 
Wax figger of Jadis Iskariat, & was 
only Secoord arter makin Free with thet 
hily Interestin Individorul His bed. 

The red hare of the Alsed not ergreeing 



with the Sagashus Broot, I wos savd in 
Vittls fore (4) das, wich he etes 1 dollar 
a da. 

Howiver I did a Strok of Bizniss bi 
substitooting in the place of the Mootilatid 
Feechers of J. I. a wax similitood of the 
Hed of Tbeodoor Tiltin, who were then 
Ingaged in sturrin up Filthy Warter & 
walloin in the same Luxoorously & makin 
an egrejis ass of Himself in variis intrestin 
Was. Wen I retoornd 2 Baldinsville, 1 
diskiverd the Hole plase in Tremenjis 
Xcitement. I ses werun 2 these Xtasees I 
They replid ^ Kremashun.' I ses xactly 
so, thinkin that thos Infooreated feemals 
hed Bust in 2 a noo faze of the Wisky 
War. They sez Wil yu B kremated? 
I sez Not Bing a kandldate fiir the Presi- 
jency of a Loonatik Asilim I ken safly sa 
Nary kremate. I remarkd Hev yu awl bin 
krematid becos It Apeers 2 ergre ontoo 
yu. 

Thay Larfd and a suspichun krorst me 
thet sum I sed Ignerrunt Old Fule. But 
I restrand my feelins & tuk no Notis, 
as the Speker was an Individooal of 
Imposin Statoor. I fund Betsey Jane & 
mi famerly in the same Xcitment. They 
informd Me thet they wer goin 2 a Lektoor 
on Kremashun. I replied, ** As dos the 
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undersind if ther is no kullecsban at the 
Dors." 

On mi errival I found the Baldinsville 
Temperinc Room fnl onto xess. 

The lektoorer enlitend me as 2 the 
Objekts of Kremashun & pnrseeded 2 sa 
thet he hed met with the most Trooly 
Serprizin suxess in thes Parts. He hed, 
he remark, reseeved offurs of meny Thon- 
sind (1000) karkisses of Muthersinlor & 
Ajid Parients, & other Inkumbrinces, 
& he fled the Jenrus Bins who Offard 
them Told him to kum & git them to 
onct & not wate fur there Diseas. I was 
abowt to sa *' Heer Heer^*'2 the Muthers- 
inlor, but refraned on Purseevin Betsy 
Jane who Sot Beside onto me, wettin her 
Nales, with a voo to mi hed. I thort 
praps she wood make me Vext. So I 
subscided. 

The lectoorer then went on 2 Sa, thet 
Kremashun wad kost nuthin to signeify. 
Evry 1 cood B burnt 4 the triflin sum of 
too (2) dollers. (Yis, I sez 2 myself, I 
kalkerlate thur is Sum 1 waitin fur yu 
belo who will Do it fur yu gratis & sefply 
yn with koles 4 nuthin.) 

He torked a grate Deel more nonsince 
About Anshunt Grease, of which I thort 
he cood Projuce a considerabi amount on 
Bing kremated» & conclooded by saing 
that it was Xpected in kors of Time to 
serply lite from the gas givn off in the 
prosiss of kremashun, wen it bekame moor 
jinral. 

I thin Rose & sed, thur air Fules & Fules 
& yu air 1 of them, Beside the Fact thet 
sum of yu air a deel More likly to serply 



Perpetooal Ilesprings then Gas, (Fixin st 
surkustic I upon the korpulint Figger of 
the Lectoorer,) I rekin thet there Ait 
surtin Individooals who wood giv orf Ghis 
of a hily dangrus karakter in Kombina- 
shun. Think, 1 sez, of the trooly orful 
consekences of a meetin of Muther-in-lor 
& sun-in.lor in a Gassy stait. Thdr 
wood B an Xploshun suffishunt 2 anniher- 
lait a Stait. 

(Heer their purseedid sum Alarmin 
Simtims frum Betsey Jane, who wos 
fornitly preventid from Hoomiliatin Hur 
Spouz B4 the augince.) I purseedid, ** 2 
or 3 sich exploshuns wood Bring our 
Gloriis Egle in Sorrer 2 kremashun, & the 
oder of Bernt fethurs is Onplesint. 

& who nose I konklooded, Thet when 
reternin " from the Festiv Bord'' we reklin 
fur Support Agin the Lamp post, thet 
the Berning I of owr Ansisters wood not 
B gazin doun Onto us. 

Take thet on 2 yurselves & Medditat 
on it. Adoo mi ga & festive Erematurs^ 
A. Ward hes sed his sa. 

I konkloodid Amid uprooris Aplors^ 
But mi durmestik peace is Brokn hi the 
erlushun to Muthers-in-lor, I shall not 
knead a Barbur fur Munths.' 

N.B. The follerin Airy epitarf is writ 
hi the undersind agin His kremashun^ 
Heer in these Urn 
Lies awl thet won't Burn 
Of the Corps of the Late 

Mr. Artemus Ward, 
2 oz. his wate 
& Awates his reward. 

A. Ward. 
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It is our habit, during each Long Vacation, to devote a month to a Tour of antiquarian 
research upon the Continent. At times our labours are unrewarded, but occasionally 
we have had the good fortune to light upon an inscription which would puzzle a 
ChampoUion, or a manuscript which would excite the envy of a Tischendorf ; we pro- 
pose in the present paper to delight our more thoughtful readers by an account of a 
literary curiosity, the discovery of which would have insured a lifetime of quiet hap- 
piness, under the non-restraint system, to the most ardent Bibliomaniac. We were on 
the 17th of July strolling up a rocky defile near the little town of X., in Western 
Switzerland, joyful at having escaped from the throng of rabid excursionists with which 
the locality was infested, when we suddenly came upon a small niche or cave iti the 
rock. It was at once obvious to our critical eye that it had been the habitation of a 
Hermit. In front of it lay a few bones, (those of a domestic fowl, we are informed by 
a scientific friend,) two corks, 8ome egg shells, and lastly— inestimable treasure — a 
torn and fragmentary MS. With the childish eagerness of a true Philosopher we 
seized it, and there before our eyes lay nothing less than the Biography of the Holy 
man who had inhabited this cell many centuries ago, and had doubtless died and lived 
lamented as the spiritual adviser of the busy hamlet beneath him. The MS is a most 
exquisite and unique specimen of caligraphy. So closely, indeed, does it resemble the 
modern printed character that ignorant sceptics have been found who doubt its antiquity. 
To such cavillers we can here deign no reply except by classing them with the Galileos 
and Tyndalls who with pitiable obstinacy prefer their own ideas to the eternal principles 
of other people. Our MS is written in two parallel columns. On the one side is the 
French original, on the other is an English translation. The writer clearly foresaw 
that more than one nation would take delight in perusing his labours. But little of 
the title page remains — only the letters • • • OLLEND . . . ME . . . are legible. 
A learned friend fills up the lacuna for us thus : — " S. Oliendius me scripsit." Un- 
happily for the world there are only four leaves remaining, all the rest, doubtless teem- 
ing with facts illustrative of the domestic history of those remote times, are for ever 
lost. Fortunately these four survivors relate an exceedingly instructive episode in the 
Hermit'^s life ; namely, that temptation by fiends to which his order was notoriously 
subject. The fragment commences thus : — 



Sans fa9on : voulez vous une tasse de 

lait ! 
Je n''ose vous offrir une tasse de the. 
Quelques verres de punch ne vous firont 

pas de mal. 



Without ceremony, will you lake a cup of 

milk? 
I dare not offer you a cup of Tea. 
A few glass of Punch will not hurt 

you. • 
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Here then we see the astate demon offering the stem ascetic a climax of worldly 
luxuries. &f ark the cunning of the first phrase, ** Without cwimxmyr Doubtless the imp 
hoped to betray his Yictim into some act of unsuspecting politeness. Then follows the 
remarkable sentence, apparently spoken as an aside, *^ / da,T$ %ot ojffwryou a cup oftea^ 
This is especially noteworthy as fixing limits to the date of the episode ; for it is 
obvious that the imp ' dared not offer tea * from the fact of that seductive herb not 
having then been introduced into Europe and thus having no charms for the sage. 
One can readily picture the insinuating curl of the tempter's tail as he glided to the 
saint's elbow, and, whilst the fragrant steam floated in the air, whispered in honied 
accents, ** A few glast of Punch mil not hurt youJ* It must have been a terrible 
struggle. ^*A few glass," mark the diabolic artfulness of tjie suppressed plural. 
^Twas ever thus — * A few glass,' the moral is yet fresh. But the ascetic triumphs even 
over this allurement, for we find in the next few lines the exulting exorcism : — *' It is 
odious. It is ahominahU. It is hesping no hounds. 60 out. Stay there.^ The fiend 
departs, but the strain has been too much for the Hermit's powers of endurance for we 
find in the next fragment the sad words : — ** I do not fsd quits comfortable. I have 
the pain to the head. I am charmingly.*^ The last sentence is curious, but apparently 
refers to the excusable feeling of mental triumph he might well have cherished after 
his victory. A considerable lacuna occurs again here, but a consideration of the con- 
text easily supplies the missing link. It appears that in these early ages of our era, 
postal arrangements were far from satisfactory and that hermits, such as our hero, 
were in the habit of keeping letters addressed to members of their fraternity and 
delivering them to their owners as they passed along the defile. Such a stranger 
then we find approaching and asking : — ^* Have you received the letters from the Conti- 
nent f *^ The answer of the Hermit is highly indicative of the severity of the trial he 
has just undergone, he seems nervous even to the verge of delirium and confusedly 
replies : — 



Aujourdhui. Domain. Apres-demain. 
Hier. Un de ces jours. La demi^re 
ann&e du siecle derni^re. 



To-day. To-morrow. The day after to- 
morrow. Yesterday. One of these days. 
The last year of the last century. 



The mysterious stranger finding his host in this condition attempts to arouse his pity 
by remarking : — *^ It is full moofi. I am a lump of ice. I am wet through.''' In these 
sentences we find a clue to the explanation of the torn condition of our MS. Of course 
no tiro in criticism can fail to see the similarity in idea between the remark ^^ I am a 
lump of ice^' and Shakespear's ^* Poor Tom^s a-eoW Thus it is obvious that our 
Taunted poet found this document, extracted its pith, worked it up in his own com. 
pilations (marring it, it seems, when he attempted an emendation) and then flattered 
himself that he had destroyed all traces of his theft. He little thought that future 
ages would behold the triumph of the modest genius over the laureated plagiarist. 



TITIC TRrUMPU OF EVIL. 
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But to proceed with oar narrative. The artful stranger now appears to change his 
tactics with success, he inquires 

Quel age avez vous ? | How old are yoa ? 

The Hermit^s thoughts at last return to earth and he promptly replies : — ^^ I shall he 
five and sixty the 6th of next Jnly^ 

This in its turn extorts a remark which for its depth ef hypocritical flattery is un. 
rivalled :— 

G'est un graad age. ] It is a fine old age. 

The stern ascetic is vanquished, the adulation has touched his little store of human 
vanity, and he is forthwith in the stranger's power. After a short pause we find the 
Tempter thus taking advantage of his success. ^ Pour me out the glass of beer. You 
will not refuse a glass of wine. I shall only drink the glass of the small ale for the 
present.'^ Small ale ! alas poor hermit. For thy unaccustomed brain e^en that is far 
too potent." For mark what follows : — '* I wish I was in bed. I have made but one 
«leep. I have already drunk a good deal.'' Noble old ma'^ 1 ** only one sleep.'' Never 
apparently since his youth has he closed his watchful eyelids. But note the too feeble 
protest against the seductions of his mysterious guest, ^^ I have already drunk a good 
^eal." Too feeble a protest indeed. For oh 1 it is touching to see what follows : — " I 
am going to sing an old song. Choose me the smallest." '^ An M song 1 " From one 
too whose lips should have been sealed to onght but the chants of good St. Gregory. 
And then the bitter but unheard aside of the bored fiend, ^' Choose me the smallest.'* 
Madness succeeds to madness. The Hermit leaps up and commences the wildest ex- 
travagances — ^he smashes his little store of furniture, he hurls rocks at his guest's 
head ; he cries 



Voici un boulingrin ponrjouer auzboules. 
Voici les outils du jardinier ! des baches, 

des hones, des serpes, des scies, des 

rateaux, des ciseaux 1 1 
Moi je vais me eharger de presenter les 

tartines. 



Here is a bowling-green to play at bowl. 
Here are the tools of the gardener: 

spades, hoes, bills, saws, rakes, hooks, 

shears 1 1 
I will take 4;are of the bread and 

butter. 



How inimitably suggestive is this last sentence. We can hardly refrain ft-om a smile 
at the thought of the poor old saint insisting on taking charge of his guest's frugal 
wallet in order that it might not incommode their projected fantastic waltz. The 
stranger apparently physically restrains the old man, for we find him next saying, '^ If 
you think it will disagree with you I will not press yeu any more.'' What a subject 
for a painter 1 ' In the background the snowy peaks glittering with opalescent corns- 
cations in the wintry moonlight, and in the fore — sad contrast — the imperturbable 
Mephi«tophiles gravely sitting on the prostrate but kicking form of the fallen saint. 
The following <oonvertation then ensues : — ^' It is near \2 of clock. That is no so late. 

T 
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It is the reasonable time to retire.'' The newly-enrolled Bacchanal seems to wish to 
prolong his unholy debauch. 

Le cocher est-il couche, | The coachman is gone to bed, 

he next murmurs, referring hazily to the fact that Apollo had long ago driven his fiery 
chariot from the sky. 

Un lit comme il n'y en a point, | There is no such bed, 

replies the stranger solemnly ; and with these words satirically warning his heedless 
victim against concerning himself with metaphors taken from heathen mythology we 
may suppose that the cloven-footed monk departs, leaving behind him the customary 
sulphurous legacy. Our reverend hero then passes into a state of semi.somnolent and 
Oilbey-begotten benevolence. His next faltering remarks are of infinite naivete, '^ Tou 
are very kind. lam prMy wdV* Pretty well! poor mortal, how. fortunate- for ns 
that the moral of your adventure is preserved — how fortunate for the thoughtless wine- 
frequenters of modern Oxford that we find on a torn fragment of another page these 
eternally instructive words of anguish, retribution and remorse, 
II vaudrait mieux £tre mort que de soufiVir I It is better to be the corps than to suffer 

de la sorte. | in this manner I 

Better ! — indeed. 

Friar Tuck. 



IN THE SCHOOLS AT OXFORD. TO AN 
EXAMINEE. 

{Suggeeted hy the Laureate'e eanundnm, ** In the Garden ai Swaineion**) 

Butcher boys shouted without. Still in the Schools quite courteous yon 

Within was writing for thee, were torturing men all the day. 
Shadows of three live men 

Talked as they walked into me« Two dead men have I known. 

Shadows of three live men, and you were Examiners settled by me. 

one of the three. Two dead men have I scored, 

•Now I will settle with thee« 

Butcher boys sang in the streets. Three dead men must I score, and thou 

The Bobby was far away, art the last of the three.' 
Butcher boys shouted and sang 

In \heir usual maddening way. Rbynold GREBNLBAr. 



THK TISIOK 0¥ MIRTHA. 



THE VISION OF MIRTHA. 

(^TranslaUd hy Little John.) 



On the first night of Term, on which 
according to the cnstom of my forefathers 
I always get screwed, after having sworn 
and paid my losses at whist, I ascended 
the high hill of Shotoyer in order to pass 
the night in meditation and regrets. As 
I was here cooling myself on the top of a 
gate, I- fell off into. a profound ditch at 
the other side, and passing from one 
thoDght to another) 'Surely,' said I, 
^ Man is a shady character, and cards a 
knavish pursuit.^ Whilst I was thus 
musing I cast my eyes along the trench in 
which I lay, and discovered one in the 
guise of an Italian, with a barrel-organ 
close to his hand. As I looked upon 
him he turned the handle and began to 
play upon it. The sound was exceeding 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, 
and altogether different from anything I 
had ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played by the * 
departed souls of German bands upon 
their first arrival in Purgatory, to 
accustom them to the worst agonies, and 
qualify them for the music of that popular 
place. My heart knawed itself away in 
secret tortures. 

I had often been told thatthe town which 
I had left was the abode of Genius, and that 
several had been entertained with musick 
who had passed by it, but never heard 
that the musician -dared to make himself 



visible. When he had raised my gorge by 
those transporting airs which he played, 
as I looked upon him like one astonished, 
he beckoned to me and by the scraping 
of bis throat directed me to approach the 
place where he lay. I drew near with the 
affection which one drunken man feels in 
the presence of another, and as I was 
entirely subdued by the captivating 
strains I had heard, I crawled up and 
wept. The genius leered upon me with 
a look of sympathy and villainy that 
familiarized him to my imagination, but 
at once dispelled all the friendly feelings 
with which I approached him. He sat 
up, and laying his boot upon me, ' I see 
yer,' he said, ' kum along.' 

He then dragged me to the highest bar 
of the gate, and placing me across it he 
bade me look into the organ closely. And 
when I looked I saw that it was like unto 
one of the new-fangled panoramas called 
Zoetropes, of such a nature that to one 
who observed with attention there 
appeared coloured figures in a wondrous 
succession of groups. He then required 
me to pay him money when I saw a new 
picture and to appeal to him for explana- 
tion thereof. 

* I see,' said I, • a huge valley filled with 
a prodigious variety of colours moving 
hither and thither.' *The valley that 
thou seest,' said he, in a strange uncouth 
tongue, whereof I give the interpretation, 
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* is the Vale of Learning, and the coloani 
that thoa seest are the yarioas noxious 
gases, which are part of. the great system 
of the University. Examine now that 
Talley and tell me what thou discoverest 
in it.' 'I see a bridge/ said I, ^consisting 
of innumerable arches> of brick, and stone, 
and marble, whereof some are complete 
and beautiful, and others are ill-shaped 
or broken.' * The bridge thou seest^' 
said he, *- is Eoiowledge, consider it atten- 
tively. l*he arches are the works of 
noble writers, and the deeds of great men, 
and tbe religions of the past. But tell 
me what further thou disco verest on it/ 

* I see multitudes of young men passing 
over it,^ said I, ^ and a black cloud bang- 
ing on each end of it.' As I looked more 
attentively I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge into the 
valley underneath ; and upon farther 
examination perceived there were innu- 
merable trap-doors that lay concealed in 
the bridge. And upon each of these pit- 
falls there was a name, for on one I saw, 
•^MilPs Logic," on another^ ' Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations,' and so forth— the 
which doors the passengers no sooner trod 
upon, but they fell through them into the 
gases below. The genius then declared 
that the black cloud at the one end was 
called ' Matriculation,' and that at the 
far end, ' Sent down.' * The gases,' said 
he, 'are Pride, Ignorance, Arrogance, 
Sloth, with the like evil humours which 
attack those who have ventured upon the 
pitfalls.' 

I passed some time in the contemplation 



of this wonderful structure^ and the great 
variety of objects which it presented. My 
heart was tilled with a deep melancholy 
ta see several drop[Mng unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirth and^jolKty ; some were 
raising their glasses up towards heaven 
tn a pleasant fashion, and in the midst of 
a bump-supper speech stumbled and fell 
out of sight. Multitudes were very busy 
in the pursuit of delights that glittered in 
their eyes and danced before them ; but 
often when they thought themselves 
within reach of them, their footing failed, 
and down they sank. In this confusion 
of objects I observed 8on>e with note- 
books in their hands, and others with 
ancient manuscripts, who ran to and fro 
upon the bridge, thrusting several persona 
on trap-doors which did not seem to lie 
in their way, and which they might have 
escaped bad they not been thus forced 
up<m them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself on 
this melancholy prospect told me that they 
with the note books and manuscripts were 
surnamed Tutors^ and Professors, and Lec-^ 
turers. Then he said, 'Take thine eyes off 
the bridge, and tell me if thou seest any* 
thing thou dost not comprehend.' Upon 
looking up, ' What niean,' said I, ' those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually 
hovering about the bridge and settling 
upon it from time to time? I see vul- 
tures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and 
among the feathered creatures several 
paper rolls that flutter in great numbers 
upon the arches.' ' These,' said the 
genius, ' are Extortions, Fees, College 
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Kitchens, Caution Money, Testamnrs, and 
the other inipedimeDts to happiness/ 

I here fetched a deep sigh, ^ Alas/ said 
I, * man was made in vain ! how is he given 
away to misery and imposture f robbed 
during term-time and eaten up with 
remorse in the vac f * The genius being 
moved with compassion towards me, bid 
me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
** Look no more,^ said he, ^ on man in this 
stage of hid existence, but cast thine eyes 
on that thi'^k mist beyond the arches/ I 
directed my sight as I was ordered, and 
(whether or no the good genius had lit up 
another candle inside his instrument) I 
saw rooms surrounded with innumerable 
pictures, and tables covered with fruit 
and wines. I could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits passing among the 
chairs, lying down on sofas, or stretched 
out along hearthrugs ; and could hear a 
confused harmony of boiling kettles, 
breaking glasses, human voices, and 
unmusical instruments. Gladness grew in 
me upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene. I wished for the wings of an 
eagle, that I might fly away to those 



happy rooms ; but the genius told me that 
the fulness of such enjoyment is only dis- 
tributed unto those who have escaped the 
pitfalls, and have reached in safety the 
cloud which is named 'Sent down.' 
'Every room/ said he, Ms a paradise 
accommodated to its respective inhabi- 
tants, wha are at last free from the im- 
portunities of Tutors, and whose onl} 
occupation is to live in indolence and 
happy sloth. Are not these habitations 
worth contending for 1 Does the Univer- 
sity appear a farce which gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward, if 
thou fall not and become imbued with the 
noxious gases/ * At length/ said I, ^ shew 
me now, I beseech thee, what cometh to 
them that fall into the deadly vapours 
below ?^ The genius making noe no answer 
I turned me about to address myself to 
him a second time, but I found that he 
had left me ; I then turned again to the 
vision which I bad been so long contem- 
plating; but instead of the music of the ■ 
rooms of the blest, I heard nothing but 
the voice of my scout informing me that 
the hour of eleven was already past. 



LIBRARY REORGANIZATION. 



The Union Society must be congratulated 
upon the admirable reorganization of its 
Library which has been effected during 
the Long Vacation. For the benefit of 
other literary institutions we cannot re-* 
sist laying before the world a sketch of 



the unique and simple method by which 
a member now procures any work he re- 
quires. 

(The decimal system is consistently used 
throughout ; charts of weights and mei^ 
sures are to be shortly hung up in the 
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lobbies.) The member adds 10 to the 
date of the author^s death, and upon re- 
ferring to the Oatalogne finds the number 
of a shelf opposite to the sum obtained. 
This shelf will not in reality exist, but by 
drawing a line 10 kilometres in length 
from the place where it probably ought to 
be, at an angle of 50"^ to the yertical, the 
member disoovers a shelf containing con- 
fined copies of Blue Books. The prices 
of these are to be added together and re- 
duced to centimes, all digits in the unites 
place being considered unofficial. The 
member then, upon carrying bis eye 5 
decimetres to the right will discorer a 
number corresponding to this sum (allow- 



ing 17 per cent, discount except during 
Leap Tear). The shelf corresponding to 
this last number will be always empty. 
Having arrived at this result the member 
•rings a bell in the large library (now 
called Library No. 1048 in anticipation of 
future additions to the Society^s premises,) 
and obtains leave from the Steward to 
apply to the Librarian for the book at the 
next private business meeting. The work 
having in the meantime been sold is ilti- 
mately forwarded to the Hon. Mem. 
through his Bookseller, in the event of no 
other Hon. Mem. being likely to require 
it. 

Will Stubtlt. 



«< An oyster may be crowed in 

The Sorites looked at the Premiss 
With a tear in his wistful eye. 

And softly whispered a Major Term 
To a Fallacy standing by. 



THE .SAD SOEITES. 

loi^e."— SHXBmAK, Th$ Criiie. 
Where Enthymemes are things unknown^ 
Dilemmas never seen. 



O sweet it were to wander 

Along the sad sea sand, 
With a coyly blushing Predicate 

Glasping thy willing hand ! 

O happy are the Mood and Tense, 
If such indeed there be, 

Who thus Per Accidens may roam 
Beside the briny sea. 

Where never Connotation comes, 
Hor Denotation e*en. 



Or where the tree of Porphyry 
Bears stately branches high, 

While far away we dimly see 
A Paradox pass by. 

Perchance a Syllogism comes, 

In haste we see it fly 
Hither, where peacefully it rests 

Nor fears Dichotomy. 

Ah ! would such joys were mine ! Alas 

Empiric they must be, 
Jill hand in hand both Mood and Tense 

Are joined thus lovingly. 

Maid Marion. 
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MUDIE'S LIST. 



Lord Dawdle's Brag. By the author of 
Lady Audley'^s Secret. 

Side On. By the author of Middlemarch . 

Ploughed. By the author of Misunder- 
stood. 

The Bump Supper. By the author of 
the Water Babies. 

Fresh. By the author of Innocent. 

Oxford Bills (Tradesmen's). By the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Beggars Abroad ! By the author of 
Tramps in the Tyrol. 



Hot Coppers. By the author of Hard 

Gash. 
Viva Voce, By the author of The Dead 

Hand. 
The Boat Race. By the author of Under 

Two Flags. 
B. and S. By the author of M. or N. 
The Gossip of St. Fluke. By the author 

of Joshua Dayidson. 

Sherwood. 



AEROWLETS* 

«< Wisdom gathered from afar; 
Bits of anient obserration.'' — Bbkf Habti. 



The Queen^s Eagle shed tears copiously 
during the last Volunteer Parade. It is 
said to hare croaked dismally : the words 
^ Government Grant ^ were distinctly au- 
dible. 

'* There is a Vacancy on our Staff." 
O.rz:/.— There is. 

Twenty-two reasons for not going to 
chapel : 

1. Because I donH. 

2 — 21. Because the Fellows of my 
College go. 

22. Because I wonH. 

A tall and forgetful Fellow of Oriel was 



seen the other day carefully folding him« 
self up to put in his pocket. 

The officers of the Union are in the 
habit of appealing to the ''gentlemanly 
feeling '"" of hon. mems. Another example 
of Omne ifnotum pro maffnifico. 

Why did Joseph's brethren put him in 
the pit ? Because coloured coats were not 
allowed in the boxes, and the gallery was 
reserved for the gods. 

A certain University functionary forgot 
to snub an undergraduate last Thursday. 
It is suggested that he had mislaid his 
eye-glass. 
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TO C01lBE8P0!fDENTS, 



DEVONSHIRE CREAM. A FABLE. 



There lived in a certain town a very 
worthy man who was blessed by Provi- 
dence with a large family^ of all of whom 
he was exceedingly fond, and on whose 
edncation he expended a considerable por- 
tion of his wealthy yet, as if to prove the 
truth of the saying of the old philosopher, 
that we are all of us mad on some point, 
this worthy fellow insisted that all his 
children should arise at S o'clock in the 
morning, and forthwith consume each of 
them half a pint of Devonshire Cream. His 
object being, as lie avowed, firstly to in- 
dnce a habit of early rising amongst his 
children and secondly to strengthen them 
for their day^s work by giving them thus 
early in the morning some most nourish, 
ing and bealth-prodacing food. To this 
one of his friends who heard him replied, 
^* It is indeed true that early-rising is 
an exceedingly good habit, and one that 
«hould be inculcated in all young people, 
but do you not find that by arousing your 
•children at 3 o^cIock yon either compel 
them to retire again to rest after they 



have consumed their cream, or else by the 
evening they are so weary and tired that 
they are able to do little or nothing. Again 
with regard to the cream itself, I am told 
that it is generally served upon dirty plate?, 
and has to be eaten with unwashed spoons, 
so that very often such disgust is inspired 
that nausea ensues, and so instead of doing 
good, it does considerable harm to the 
children, and moreover it must of necessity 
be that^ being awakened at that early 
hour, they would begin soon to regard the 
object for which they were thus aroused^ to 
wit the cream, with loathing and abhor- 
rence, and thus after they have passed out 
of your power they will be likely never 
again to eat Cream or any other substance 
akin to it.'' Thus this wise man argued 
against the folly of the other, but failed to 
persuade him and only got rough words 
for his pains. 

MORAL, 

Compulsory attendance at morning 
chapel induces neither early rising nor 
religion, but rath«r hinders both. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beceived — L^. — Fair Vanity. — Strange Adventures of a Fay. Caliban. 

To appear in future numbers — M.M. 

Spottiswoode. — Many thanks for the book, but we have neither space, ability, nor 

inclination to review x^nrrent literature. 
E.G.— The photo, was taken by Taunt. 
MiicaroBi.— As you please, but the " feeble parody "^ is not a parody at ali 



THE SHOTOVER PAPERS, 

Or, Echoes from Oxford. 

" Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod." — Sbakispiabe, Ste^rd 11., A. 5, Sc. 1. 
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THE PROCTOEIAL NUISANCE. 



" What is a Proctor, Steerf orth ? " said I. 

•* Why," replied Steerforth, " he is a functionarj whose existence, in the natural course of 
things, would hare been terminated about two hundred years aofo." — Darid do^erfi/M, 



1 HERR is a Russian Story which tells of a 
certain giant or ogre who was supposed to 
be deathless simply because he was harder 
to kill than other people, and no one would 
take the trouble to put him out of the 
way though he was acknowledged on all 
sides to be a tremendous nuisance and one 
whose decease no one would regret. At 
last a young Prince, of a bolder and more 
enlightened disposition than most of his 
contemporaries, did actually, though not 
without a considerable degree of inconve- 
nience and even danger to himself, succeed 
in killing the monster to the great sur- 
' prise of all the wiseacres of the country. 



And this is the way in which numberless 
evils are tolerated even at the present day. 
People learn to regard them as necessary 
evils and instead of endeavouring to abo- 
lish them, grin and bear them, while those 
who would wish to prove that there is no 
such thing as a necessary evil, by trying to 
discover some means of doing away with 
certain established nuisances, are laughed 
at as enthusiasts or upbraided as Revplu. 
tionists. 

Ir this way this Periodical has in- 
curred the censure of a large number of 
well-meaning but short-sighted persons for 
the repeated attacks it has made on the 

U 
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Proctorial System. So long as this Peri- 
odical is in existence, its contributors will 
not cease to attack an absurd and anti- 
quRted system, a system which degrades 
educated gentlemen into worse than Scot- 
land Yard detectives, and which, while it 
in no way tends to check vice, makes 
those who are subject to its espionage at 
once crafty and deceitful. 

Every man's memory will furnish him 
with numerous instances of men of most 
irregular and vicious habits escaping un- 
detected, pursuing their own course un- 
checked, and finally leaving the University 
without a stain on their characters, whilst 
others' perhaps for sonie venial offence 
have had their reputations and prospects 
in life utterly blasted by the stigma which 
expulsion from the University has placed 
upon them. 

This state of things ought not to be. 
Either you must have a sufficient body of 
detective policemen to ensure you that no 
single act of any Undergraduate shall es- 
cape notice, you must open his letters, read 
his correspondence, and dog his footsteps 
throughout the whole day, or you must 
allow him perfect liberty of action. 
Which of the two is the best ? 

But the University, seeing that it 
would be absolutely impossible to establish 
the former and unwilling to sanction the 
latter system, have adopted a plan which 
while combining all the defects of both the 



other systems adds thereto a considerable 
number of evils of its own. 

The University has at various times 
tried to repress certain persons and ideas 
which it believed to be obnoxious to itself, 
but we can scarcely say with truth that 
any great measure of success has attended 
those efforts. We are not aware that the 
famous decrees of the University against 
' pernicious books and damnable doctrines 
in daring to assert that civil authority is 
derived from the people or. that there is 
any compact tacit or express between the 
king and the people,^ was of much service 
to James II. in the troubles of 1688, 
though it is notorious that these decrees 
were publicly burned by an order of the 
House of Lords in 1709. 

Nor have we been able to gather that 
the prohibition of the ** Tracts for the 
Times/^ and the denunciation of their 

^ authors by the University, had any great 
effect in checking the growth of the Trac- 
tarian party in the Church of England. 
No, the University ought to have dis. 

, covered by this time that repression is 
worse than useless, and that the present 
Proctorial system can have no more effect 
in assisting the cause of morality, than 
could the decree of the Roman Curia in 
assisting the sun to move round the 
earth. 

Will Sgarlkt. 



THK FABLES OF FANTASTTCUS. 
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THE FABLES OF FANTASTICUS. 

(Freely translated from the original Coptic ly Feiar Ttjck.J 



I. Thb Gnat, thb Molk, and thb 
Lobster. 

A Onat was ooe day sitting upoa the 
back of a Lobster, when the crustacean 
sneezed so violentlj that the poor Gnat 
fell backwards and severely sprained his 
ancle. "Ah,^' said a Mole, who had 
observed the incident from the summit of 
a palm-tree which grew near, " had you 
but possessed the common sense to boil 
the steed you were riding, you would 
have saved your relatives much trouble 
and anxiety." 

Moral \ Never sit upon a living Lobster 
between an open door and window. 

IL Thb Black-bo abd and thb Guinea- 

A sentimental Guinea-Pig commenced 
one day chalking his sweet-hearfs name 
upon a Black-board. When he had com. 
pleted the fourth letter the sensitive 
Black-board drawled out, '^ Please respect 
my feelings — how can I exist with the 
odious name of ^ Jemima ^ inscribed upon 
my heart r The good-natured Guinea- 
Pig, pleading ignorance of the Black- 
board's anatomy, apologized for scribbling 
anything upon his heart and politely 
added, ** What female name. Sir, do you 
prefer ?^ •* Seraphina,^' sighed the Black, 
board in reply. So the poor little quad- 
rnped trotted off, but died a bachelor, 
never to his dying day having discovered a 
lady Guinea-Pig bearing the name of 
* Seraphina.' 



Moral : .If your lady-love has an ugly 
name see that your Black-board is of a 
prosaic disposition. 

IIL The Vice-Chancellor and this 
Tadpole. 

A Vice-Chancellor was one moon-light 
night swimming across the Nile, when he 
observed a Tadpole intently watching him 
from a lotus leaf near at hand, and grin« 
ning from ear to ear. " Despicable 
insect !" spluttered the pompous magnate, 
'* how dare you laugh at me ?'' ** I am 
not an insect,'** replied the Tadpole, " but 
I ^was laughing at the thought of the 
inconvenience your robes would cause to 
the digestion of yonder Crocodile.'^ 
" Thank you for the hint,*' said the Vice 
as he hurriedly turned back and made his 
Mace-bearer swim over before him. The 
Mace-bearer was swallowed and the Vice- 
Chancellor got over in safety. The Tad- 
pole followed him, in the expectation of at 
least an honorary degree. When however 
they had reached the bank the Vice 
crushed his companion with his foot, cry- 
ing, '^Take that. Sir, for daring to insinuate 
that I did net know the definition of an 
Insect."' 

Oeneral Moral: Never dispute with a 
Vice-Chancellor upon technical points in 
Biology. 

Moral for Mace-bearera i Never swim 
across the Nile when a Tadpole is sitting 
on a Lotus leaf. 

Moral for Crocodiles: When dyspeptic 
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through joar own imprudence don't apply 
strong langnage to your gastric juice. 

IV. Themistoclbs and thb 
Rhinoceros. 
Themistocles was one night much 
annoyed by a Rhinoceros which persisted 
in noisily rambling about his bed-chamber. 
** Either you or I must leave this room !'* 
said Themistocles at last. ^^How?^ 
answered the Rhinoceros leanfng with his 
back against the door. '' Don't be imper- 
tinent ! '' cried the General. *' Why ? ** 
retorted the Rhinoceros, beginning to 
clean his teeth with Themistocles' hat- 
brush. " I'll shew you ! '' cried the iiate 
Athenian, springing from his conch. 
^* Thanks I" murmured the Rhinoceros as 
he rolled into the warin bed and com- 
posed himself for a night's rest. 



Ufaml: Never bandy words with a 
Rhinoceros when you ought to be asleep. 

V. The Old Bird and the Rolling 
Stone. 

An Old Bird one day perched itself 
upon a Boiling Stone, which was resting 
after a long and fruitless search for mos8« 
The poor Stone was fretfully lamenting 
its want of success. ^' I have sotne chaff 
with which they tried to catch me this 
morning/' said the kindly Old Bird, ''if 
that will do as well.*' •• IVe tried it^ 
but it wonH stick/* sobbed the Stone. 
** It will, by gum I'' cried the eager old 
biped, "Don't contradict I'' said the Stone, 
rolling over and crushing to death the 
venerable Bird. 

Moral: Never use vulgar expressions to 
a Stone unless it is firmly embedded in a 
wall. 



THE SPITEFUL LETTER. {AJier Tenn^,an.) 



Of course it is here, all snarl and sneer, 

A letter from my Tutor, 
He said it was wrong not to read in the 
Long, 

For he was far acuter. 

O little don, in the days bygone 
Did you never prefer the pages 

Of those gay books — a woman's looks— 
To the lore of Eastern sages ? 



Were there not times when 
Rhymes 

Relieved your mind dejected ? 
And were they not a sorry lot 

Of things you had rejected ? 



College 



The time is brief from the fresh green leaf 

Of the callow Moderator ; 
From the greener leaf to the yellow leaf. 

The age of perambulator. 

Silly, am I ! Is that your cry,. 

And, ' 1 shall live to see it ' ! 
Exactly so ; but yours said ' No,* 

And mine said ' Ves^ so be it.' 

And he would know who 'twas that so 
Had filled my thoughts with folly, 

And oh the name was the very same. 
The name of our love was Molly. 

Robin Hoob* 
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A DREAM OE 

The other night as I was reading one of 
my favourite passages from the Inferno, I 
laid my book on the table to think on a 
line I had just read, and leaning' back was 
soon lost in slumber. It seemed to me in 
my sleep that my mind was a blank, and 
I felt a longing for some one to come and 
write upon it. Soon the darkness began 
slofvly to draw itself together and I saw a 
tall figure gazing sadly at me. And a 
voice said, *Come and I will shew you 
stranger things than these.' And I knew 
that it was Dante. So I followed, and he 
led me down the hili^ and up the High, 
and we entered the gate of the Schools. 
But it seemed that the gate opened of its 
own accord and closed quietly again be- 
hind us. Then Dante looked at me again 
. and said, ^ Speak not, nor laugh ; else the 
vision will have gone/ I bowed my head 
and followed him into the Divinity 
School. 

I saw gloomy figures bending over the 
little desks, and a few moving silently 
about the room. When I grew used to 
the darkness^ I observed that those writing 
were men with .large noble brows, and 
seemed as gods. Yet a look of pain was 
on the face of each. And some faces 
seemed familiar to me, like the faces of 
men I had seen in pictures. But those 
who moved about were of mean stature 
and faces void of power,and theyreminded 
me of the Aztecs who have the faces of 
birds. 

Dante moved solemnly up to a desk in 
one corner and looked down lovingly at 



THE SCHOOLS. 

the writer : I followed and looked, and the 
name on the desk was * P. Vergilius* 
Maro.'' The writer did not look up, not 
did anyone in the room appear to see us all 
the time we were there. But he seemed 
sorely perplexed at the paper before him, 
and stooping down I read the question^ 
^ Translate into Latin hexameters the 
following passages,' and then followed 
four passages which I at once recognized 
as four of the most spirited and faithful 
bits from Gonington^s verse translation of 
the Aeneid. Vergil, for he it was, in vain 
nibbled the end of his shadowy pen, and 
after some time he roughly sketched on the 
desk a figure of a plough, marking ofi^ the 
huriSy temoy cultevy &c., as a, &, c, and 
scribbling below it, ' Vergilius, b Coll. 
Mant.,' strode out of the room. As I 
watched him go I caught sight of the sad 
face of old Homer, and we went up to his 
desk. He too seemed in equally great 
perplexity, and indeed it was not strange, 
for there was written out Mr. Gladstone's 
description of the shield of Achilles, and 
below was this question, " Does this re- 
mind you of any passage in your writ- 
ings V But he was braver than Vergil, 
and after thinking some time boldly 
answered ^No.' Whereat I almost laughed, 
but controlled myself, and passed on a few 
steps to find Aristotle wearily plodding 
over an Essay on Aristotle's Treatise on 
the Voluntary which had been set him to 
analyze and discuss. Next to him sat 
Plato, his face burning with grand indig. 
nation, and his question was, * Shew that 
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the Sophists were morally and intellee- 
taallj the benefactors of Greece/ And I 
«iaw Lucretius puzzling out the connexion 
between photography and the homoeo- 
merela, and Pythagoras toiling over Lord 
Dundreary's proof that a man has eleven 
fingers, which he was to disprove geomet- 
rically with the help of ten beans. Horace 
alone seemed happy and he scribbled at a 
great rate, and I found that he had to 
prove practically the disadvantages of the 
* labor limi/ But I was much amused 
with poor Cicero, whose question was 
simply, * Write something original/ 
Turning, I noticed a stout ugly man 



surrounded by the three with Aztec faces, 
and from the motion of the lips I saw 
that he had been arguing, for he said, 
' And therefore it is not right for such as 
you are to question me who am a man/ 
And they turned on their heels and called 
him a seditious fellow. And upon this I 
laughed aloud, at which there was a 
sudden flare of bright light followed by 
darkness and I felt again that my mind 
was a blank, until I looked round and saw 
the wick of my candle smouldering ; liiy 
fire was out and the wind was howling 
down the chimney, so I betook 'myself 
speedily to bed. Little John. 



SIMPLE TRUTHS EOR FRESHMEN. 

' Sutthin combinin xnorrU truth with phrases sech ez strikes." — Biglow Pap^vs, 



The sun it shineth every day, 
The moon sometimes by night ; 

The colour of the grass is green. 
That of the snow is white. 

If in the rain you long do stand, 

You'll probably be wet ; 
And if before a fire you sit 

"Tis likely warm you'll get. 

Yon cannot walk upon the sea, 

Nor swim upon the land ; 
Nor, till you have some practice had, 

Upon your head can stand. 

The North-wind cometh from the North, 
The South-wind from the South ; 

And no one who is clever puts 
His finger in his mouth. 

And after morning cometh noon. 
And after evening, night ; 



And in the dark you cannot see 
Unless you have a light.* 

Upon a summer's day you can't 

Go skating on the ice ; 
And cream and mustard you must know 

Together are not nice. 

The Proctor is a naughty man, 

The bull-dogs are as bad, 
And when you see them coming, you 

Must run as you were mad. 

And do not say like silly boys, 

That reading men are fools, 
Or else you'll find out your mistake, 
When you are in the Schools. 

Maid Marion. 

* We bejf to inform our readers that the dis- 
tinguished authoress is of Irish extraction.-^ 
Ed. 8. P. 
[Our fair contributor has sent us 73 verses of this. 

We assure our readers we have inserted the best 

and most rational and leave them to guess what 

the others must be. — Ed. 8, P.] 
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HOMER. A REVIEW. 



Wk have received two volumes of metrical 
composition, (we have still too much 
reverence for the word Poetry to apply it 
to these effusions) purporting to be the pro- 
ductions of a Mr. Homer. We use the 
word purporting advisedly, because we 
understand that certain persons hold that 
these two works emanate from different 
authors. We should imagine that the 
expounders of this theory can scarcely have 
read these two books, nor can we blame 
them if they have not. The internal 
evidence seems conclusive in favour of a 
common parentage. Until we perused 
these volumes we did not believe that there 
could be found one man infatuated enough 
to write, or impudent enough to publish 
such unmitigated nonsense as is contained 
in the books before us; and though a 
perusal of them has convinced us of our 
error^ we are still of opinion that such a 
specimen of human folly is unique. 

Mr. Homer is apparently a young man 
cursed with wealthy and indulgent parents 
and with the idea that he is a poet ; the 
works before us were apparently pub- 
lished at first merely for private circula- 
tion. But the praises of flattering para- 
sites or the sentimental enthusiasm of silly 
school girls evidently led him to dream 
that he was a great poet, and to foist his 
iialling offspring upon a credulous public. 
The dream we must ruthlessly dispel and 
strangle the misshapen infant in its cradle, 
so that we trust that he may conBde any 



future offspring of his genius to the genial 
baby farm of private circulation. 

We are glad to perceive that the 
publisher, whoever he may be, has had 
sufficient decency to conceal his own 
name, and though this fact renders the 
effusions befbre us illegal, yet we gladly 
welcome the symptoms which betray a 
care for his reputation even in a pub- 
lisher. 

If the aim of the author was to rival 
Miss Braddon in extravagance and Ouida 
in immorality his object has been obtained 
and his work is a success. But here his 
success ends, and with it every shred of 
resemblance to the style or manner of a 
rational being, unless it be that in the gin 
palace splendour of his mansions and in 
the calm manner in which he furbishes up 
old remarks from his own works and pre- 
sents them as new, we recognise the hand 
of the Khiva correspondent to our estim. 
able contemporary the DaUy Telegraph. 

To give a detailed account of the ramb- 
ling yam which does duty as a plot would 
be doing unto our readers as Mr. Homer 
has done unto us, to wit, bore them till 
sweet sleep relieve them from their suffer, 
ings. Mr. Homer's heroes require a god- 
dess to ^^ shed sweet sleep upon their eye- 
lids.'*' Did the simple expedient of pre- 
senting them with a copy of his own works 
never occur to him ? 

Of the two books before us one is de- 
voted to a detailed acco^nt of a series of 
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prize fights, a species of pastime in which 
Mr. Homer seemn to revel,, as he paints 
with the most revolting minuteness the 
incidents of the rinsf. This book we must 
leave to our Sporting contemporaries to 
criticise, as we freely confess our ignorance 
of the language or manners of the defunct 
P.R 

The hero of the other story is one Mr. 
Odysseus, who appears to have been 
engaged in a protracted filibustering ex- 
pedition. The story dates from the con- 
clusion of this. Mr. O. suddenly bethinks 
himself of his ^ dear wife ^ and ^ blooming 
boy/ whom he has left at home, and whom 
be loves 'fiercely in his dear heart.^ 
Albeit the trifling attention of writing or 
forwarding remittances seems to have 
escaped him. He sets out, and the adven. 
tures he meets with on his way home form 
the chief portion of the story. Duiing 
his absence his wife, with the usual feminine 
love of admiration— the only life-like 
touch in the whole book — has collected 
round her a crowd of admirers, who are 
anxious to step into Mr. O/s shoes and 
comfortable fortune. Mrs. 0. plays fast 
and loose with them, and the suitors seem 
to have installed themselves in the house, 
and to have lived like fighting cocks. 
This gives great and not unnatural offence 
to Telemachus Odysseus, who is however 
a conceited, badly educated prig, scarcely 
out of petticoats. This spoilt child runs 
away from home without — as Mr. Homer 
thinks necessary to inform us — telling his 
mamma. The mammals suitors think very 
properly that such a youngster ought not 



to be trusted on the water alone, and 
decline to let him have a boat, and go 
after him to inflict a well-deserved corporal 
punishment upon him. He, however, 
gets away and likewise has adventures. 
Father and son, to cut short a long story, 
finally return home and wind up in true 
melodramatic fashion with the wholesale 
slaughter of the suitors, and to put the 
finishing touch to the sensation, they get 
rid of the domestics in the same summary 
fashion. Mr. Homer by this time has 
apparently sated his own thirst for sensa- 
tional writing, as he letsrslip a fine opening 
for a regular blood and thunder finish, by 
omitting to . describe the execution of 
Messrs. Odysseus and Son, at Old Bailey. 

This, in as few words as possible, is 
the basis upon which Mr. Homer has 
managed to raise some 15,000 lines of 
halting metre. We need hardly say that 
the fairy godmother and Jack the Giant 
Killer have been disturbed from their quiet 
resting place in the nursery amid the dust 
dolls of other days, to adorn Mr. Homer's 
pages, and we need still less add that they 
have suffered in the transit. 

Mr. Odysseus, whom Mr. Homer never 
wearies of informing us is very crafty, on 
the same principle we suppose as children 
append explanatory statements to their 
early efforts of art, is but another Aladdin, 
another Jack the Giant Ealler, in a new, 
and we may add, distorted guise. 

Telemachus is, as we have already inti- 
mated, a conceited young prig, with noth-» 
ing to be conceited of. .He appears to be 
ignorant even of the precepts of the 
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narsery, for we are constantly bein^ in- 
formed of ''his holdin^if his head down 
close to another^s ear that the other guests 
may not hear.^ Has he never learnt 
'^ that whispering in company is rude Y^ if 
not it should be whipped into him. 
Another feature in this interesting youth 
is that he uses the comer of his coat 
instead of his pocket handkerchief when 
he finds it necessary to weep, which is 
apparently the case every quarter-of-an- 
hour. But all these little idiosyncrasies 
fade into insignificance before his gross 
ignorance. On the arrival of a stranger at 
bis home on an island^ Telemachus gravely 
donbts whether he came on a ship or on 
foot ! ! A School Board seems necessary 
at Ithaca. 

These matters however are of a nature 
merely to excite our laughter and our 
compassion for the author. But we must 
now approach a more serious subject. 
Mr. Homer has introduced an episode of 
such a character as must cause every 
father of a family to drive the book from 
his hearth as he would a plague. Mr H. 
depicts his hero as forming liaisons with 
foreign ladies and justifying his conduct 
by calling them goddesses. Far distant 
may the day be when gentlemen shall 
openly boast of their immorality, and 
justily it by the epithets which every 
lover applies to his sweetheart. We 
should not have done our duty as critics 
had we failed to investigate the state of 
his domestic affairs and to lay bare the 
secret of his hearth. We have failed to 



discover on what terms Mr. Homer lives 
with his wife. But the mystery in which 
his married life is shrouded is in itself a 
prima facie ground for grave suspicion. 
If he is not already separated from his 
wife, this book we hold, affords her ample 
ground for declining to remain any longer 
under the same roof with him. 

One thing however we have discovered, 
namely, that Mr. Homer during his travels 
on the continent has given the names of 
no less than seven different localities as his 
birthplace — Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, 
Salamis, Rhodos, Argos^ and Athenae, and 
as we have been unable to discover a single 
one of these towns in our Bradshaw, we 
must conclude that they exist only in the 
distorted imagination which produced the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Comment on such 
conduct would be superfluous. 

We have now done our duty both by 
the public and the author, and we fancy 
that this treatment — severe but just — of 
his poems will prevent Mr. Homer from 
attempting to thrust any more pernicious 
trash upon an already over-crowded 
market. 

One word to Mr. Homer in conclusion ; 
if his unhappy fate still drives him to 
write what he considers poetry, he will 
find a more genial and certainly more 
profitable occupation in writing Metrical 
puffs for ' Floriline,' a branch of poetry to 
which Mr. Homer's genius appears admi- 
rably adapted. 

Much. 
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LECTURES ON FOEM. 

{Ediied ly Fbiab TtCK.) 



Imtboiidction. 
The Slade Professor of Fine Art begs to 
announce that for the last five years he 
has been trying to please nobody. The 
result is that he has pleased everybody. 
In accordance, however, with universal 
request, he has once more changed the 
time and place of his lectures. These are 
now as follows :— ' 

Placb. — Columns of the 9. P. 

Time. — Fortnightly during Term< 
He also begs to inform Members of the 
University that if the three lectures before 
them do not run to 10 editions, he will 
take care that all future ones will be such 
as they will gladly pay considerable sums 
to avoid. 

I. — ^The Bbacblet of Bittbb Almonds. 
I WANT to tell you to-day something about 
True Art. I don^t want you to meddle* 
with Madonnas and rouge-pots, but I want 
you to know something about that Ideal 
Art in which you ought to soak your silly 
English souls. I want you to go back to 
your roast goose and know that it is not 
really a goose, but a manifestation, a 
shewing-forth, of the relation of Art to 
Food. I want you to see clearly that the 
stuffing is not mere Cook's work, but an 
embodiment of the perfect herb-life. I 
want you to see that the onion and the 
asphodel are one. 

I am not quite sure when my aunt 
married the baker, it was quite a great 



while ago^ but St. Francis d'Assisi will 
tell you all about it. For afterwards the 
Imps came, and all the great gothic archi- 
tecture crumbled, and then the end 
arrived, and your Manchester, and Work^ 
ing Men'*s Colleges, and seraph-shooting 
squireens, and so it will go on — for ever — 
until the world sees that crystalline virtue 
is the true Form. 

II. — The Relation ob" Form to Line. 
Now I should like you to take a don, an 
entirely vulgar one, and put him in a 
decent drawing-room. You will see him 
detach himself as a mere spot of pompo- 
sity from the scene around him. This 
then is what we have first got to 4o — to 
show that the Form of our don is quite a 
bad thing, and then, after having shewn 
where we ought to draw the Line, I shall 
wish you to try your hands — quietly at first 
—-at drawing your Tutors. Do not be sur- 
prised therefore, nor provoked, if I giver 
you, at firsts strange things and entirely 
rude, to draw. Bude ! I must pause at 
the word. Nothing bearisher, certainly, 
nor so bearish. Nothing so detestable^ so 
conceited, so utterly puffed up with stupid 
earthy pride. And first as to the ethics 
of the cutting art. I want you to cut^ 
clearly and calmly, all your inferiors. And 
I tell you this because it will be more 
entirely free from troublesomeness for 
most of you to do this than to chisel your 
betters. The whole of a man^s choice 
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liefl between one or other of these two — 
the ontting-life, or the chiselling-Iife. 
There is another higher life which is none 
of these — ^it is the Mountain Form. But 
this comes by nature and not hj choice, 
and, if you live through my next lectnre, 
we shall hope to learn something about it, 
and then we shall be good and noble, and 
the perfect day will dawn, and I shall 
raise the price of the Fors to eighteen- 
pence. 

III. — Mountain Fobh. 
I WAS walking down your High Street 
the other day, sufficiently tired of the 
universe, when I saw in the window of a 
bookvendor quite a new fine book. I 
bought it and found it an exponent of the 
true healthy Mountain Form. One could 
see at once that there was about it a 
vigorous, bracing, don-despising air. And 
now I wish you to see what it was that 
the Greeks really meant by their fable of 
Atlas ; it was just this — that this Oxford 
of yours if it were not for this Mountain 
Form, this sustaining and invigorating 



influence which is exercised over the 
moral microcosm which forms the Univer- 
sity by Shotover Hill, would thoroughly 
tumble down and entirely go. And now, 
in closing these lectnres, I have one more 
word to say. What jonrnalism may do 
for gentlemanliness I can only conjecture 
—but what gentlemanliness may do for 
journalism I may in all sincerity tell yon. 
Many of our periodicals are nonsense; 
others pretty trifling, and others harmfnl 
and corrupting trifling. But this is the 
new thing that has come to pass — that 
gentlemen in Oxford have at last resolved 
to use the potent power of the pen, in 
hatred of humbug, in ridicule of foUy, and 
in love of truth. 

Remember, noble gentlemen and scho- 
lars, that when your work is done, when 
you have tilled and weeded the garden of 
the earth, when the bitter almond has been 
swallowed and you must at last go down^ 
that there is one who will wipe off the 
glorious sweat-drops from your ashen 
brows. This I repeat gentlemen — that I 
have an aunt at Hampstead. 



TO MY 

O gown in which I first began 
To be a bona fide man. 
Until the day of my degree 
My one companion thou must be. 
For lack of thee I have to fly 
When draws the dreaded Proctor nigh. 
Thou foldest me when sermons deep 
Oompel an unobtrusive sleep ; 
Lessons as useful shalt thou teach 
As tutors practise, proctors preach, 
For thou shalt tell the smirking sage 



GOWN, 

That some things greener get by age ; 
That difference 'twixt all men must be^ 
But His of kind and not degree ; 
That but two feet of sleeve divide 
The callow pupil from his gnide,-— 

gown, I fear Fm rambling quite, 

1 met the Proctor yesternight. 

* Your name and College, Sir,' he said. 
Thou wert not with me and I fled. 

Reynold Grebnlbaf. 
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HIS FINGER. BY BRET HARTE. 



Wb never knew who he was or where he 
came from. Even the women whose 
native cariosity was stirred confessed that 
Job Gulch was a pnzzle they conld'nt 
piece oat He had snch an enduring 
patience that from the first the name Job 
seemed to fit him, thongh none coald tell 
how he came by it : it grew on to him. 
Galch was what Long Bowie nicknamed 
him the day he came down to Freestone 
Bite, because of the long sharp furrows, 
one down each cheek, which gave his 
grave face an appearance of heroic 
grandeur. And it was a streak of clean 
gold, you bet, that lay in that gulch — 
you might see it glitter from his pale grey 
eyes when a dog was in paio, or a woman 
swore. He never swore, but the rough 
men were frightened of him : there was an 
odd savage determination in his eyes at 
times which shewed that he would not be 
meddled with. But the strangest thing 
was the way the children took to him. 

We got used to him ; he was the best 
whist-player in camp, and never played 
anything else. We noticed that the little 
finger of his right hand was doubled up 
so that he couldn't open it. He didn't 
often talk, but when he did^ his talk was 
quite unlike any we had ever heard. 
Jim Furlough said he talked like an 
English gentleman. But whatever it was 
that he talked of, it always came round 
in the end to that broken finger. 



One night they were playing whist, and 
one of the men shied down the cards and 
began to curse at his partner. Job was sit- 
ting by, and just looked up quick with his 
queer smile, and Rabbits left ofi^ his swear- 
ing at once, and sat down looking rather 
foolish. Job said, " Boys, I'll tell you ; 
it ain't no good to let out in that fashion. 
See that finger! — Well, it was one day 
seven years ago I told a man to go to the 
devil, and just then I felt a wrench all 
over my body, and when I looked I found 
this finger so. I haven't sworn since, but 
I don't think that finger '11 go straight 
again.'^ 

He had always a different story about 
that finger, and we couldnH tell whether 
he was mad about it, or only used it just 
as a sort of moral. He took a fly that 
wasdrowning out of a jug of milk once, and 
one of the boys laughed. Job held up his 
finger and said, "See that finger! — Well, 
youve heard tell of the flood at Spencer's 
Marsh. I was on a rock hard by and a 
man passed on a raft, with his fingers all 
numb and just ready to drop loose, so I 
went in for him and brought him round. 
There was a bit of the sheet he had 
knotted round his arm to keep him fast. 
Well, when I loosed that, it caught round 
here somehow and wrenched this finger 
crooked. And when I look at that, it 
always minds me to help out drowning 
folks, whether they're flies or men." 



HIS FINGKB. 
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Once when one of the dogs had gone 
mad and bitten Thompson, he got quite 
soft like at dying that way. Job nursed 
him like a woman, and kept his spirits up 
by talking to him : he told him it was no 
harm ; " See that finger ? — Well, a mad 
dog laid on to me there, so I smashed him 
with t'other hand, and then got a red-hot 
iron and held it on, and it was all well 
next week.**' They had tried to burn out 
poor Thompson's bite, but he went mad, 
and we shot him when the pain came on. 

There was an awful thunderstorm one 
night ; all the air was blue with the bright 
streaks dancing across the black sky. No 
one knew where Job was. When it cleared 
we started out and found him in a corner 
of a hutch with little Lena, the pet of the 
camp, who was biting her fingers and 
cowering from the lightning. Job didn't 
see us all round, for we stood listening. 
He held up his hand to the child and said, 
" See that finger ! — Well, when I was as 
big as you I always used to bite my fingers 
until I bit that one quite crooked. Now 
you mustn't be afraid and suck your fin- 
gers, or you'll ^" Job had heard us 

smiling and looked up. ^' Boys," he said, 
"it's cleared up : we can go." 

Another time he told us how some men 
had set on him once and after a long 
struggle three of them held him down, 
and the rest took his watch and boots. 
Then he went on, t^See that finger! 
Well, I had a gold ring, a beauty with a 
ruby, on that finger," he stopped for a 
moment and drew a little locket out of his 
breast, and kissed it reverently and then 



put it back saying simply, "Cis." He 
nsed some days to talk of Cis in such 
a gentle brave way that the men would 
blow out the candle by accident that they 
migbtn^t see one another's eyes, and once 
Long Bowie made a revoke and got up 
and walked away. But, as I was saying, 
he told us how the robbers had tried to 
take off the ring, but couldn't as he kept 
his hand closed tight, so one of them took 
a stone and broke his finger off and took 
the ring, and when they had gone he 
found the finger and held it on tight till it 
was fixed; "but I couldn't get it straight," 
he added, " and I don^t expect it'll ever 
be quite right." 

But one day we found him lying down 
by a tree quite pale and covered with 
blood, and his finger was right off this 
time : he had set his arm up against the 
tree for a pillow to little Lena who was 
lying asleep by his side. And at the 
other side of the tree there was a buffalo, 
stretched full length, foaming blood at the 
mouth and snorting horribly: he had 
broken its foreleg with a blow, of his fist. 
We took him in and put him to bed : he 
lay on one side quite quiet for three hours, 
then turned round, smiled his old odd 
smile at us, and said in a soft gentle voice 
" Cis." Then he shut his eyes. He was 
dead. 

We looked at the locket : there iras the 
face of a fair-haired bright-eyed girl in it ; 
an English face. On the back of the 
locket were two names, Cecilia and Percy, 
and below, ' Oxford, June I7th, 1845.' 
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AEROWLETS. 

** Wifldom gathered from afar ; 
Bite of ancient obflerYatton." — Bbst Habti. 



A lecturer on Thnejdides at Wadham 
who is given to pictorial illastrations, was 
photographed by Taunt while exemplify- 
ing the use of the CKvrdKfj by winding 
himself round a lamp post. Time, 1.30 



a.m« 



It is observed that our publisher on his 
notices speaks of the office of the * Shot- 
over Papers' as "opposite All Souls.'' 
This is as if one should speak of St. Faurs, 
London, behind the statue of Queen 
Anne. 

A Pembroke man has been sent down 
for idleness : he was seen to leave his 
rooms ten times for once that he was seen 
to enter them. 



One of the papers complains that Oxford 
is losing some of its old virtues. Never 
mind : we have got a new Vice. 

One of the new Fellows of All Souls has 
been reprimanded by the Warden for only 
attending one Badminton during lecture 
hours in his first week of residence. 

The new military oath : By the right I 



Ne quid nimis : Devil a brown. 
XO'XtcocrSfAOV icmSavo^ : F sharp. 

The Committee of the O. U. A. C. has 
issued the following programme for the 
athletic sports to be held next term : 
(i) Dropping on freshmen (deans and 

missionary duns excluded), 
(ii) Sitting on the Heads (Freshmen 

penalized), 
(iii) Clinging to antiquity (only open to 

AH Souls), 
(iv) Standing on dignity (consolation 

stakes for the Union), 
(v) Marching in step (Volunteers need 

not enter), 
(vi) Plunging into dissipation (non-as- 

cripts handicapped), 
(vii) Running into debt (special prize for 

clergymen's sons), 
(viii) Standing in the comer (only room 

for the O. U. J.) 



New renderings : 
Qnocunque modo rem : Anyhow Mods is 

the thing. 
Monstrator aratrl : Clerk of the Schools, 
aw* &fi(Dy revx^* iciXa : His arms hung 

down from his shoulders. 
Rectius vivos : Pass the salt. 



Wanted, a few freshmen, as lay -figures, 
to show off the latest thingin check tweeds 
for three hours a day in the High Street. 
Liberal Salary. Address Mr. Standen, 
Tailor, High Street. LAdvt.] 



We have had several articles in favor of 
Cremation sent us' lately. We quite 
agreed with our correspondents and met 
their wishes as far as the modest dimen- 
sions of the Ch&teau fire-places would 
allow. 
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Sib, 



Having, after some difficulty, discovered 
that jou are mj Tutor, a fact of which 
daring a year and a halfs residence I had 
previously been ignorant, I venture to 
address you a few words on the duties and 
functions of a Tutor and the way in which 
you perform them. 

One of your number — a Tutor like your- 
self — had the audacity to declare in my 
hearing, that the Tutor was intended to 
be, and in most cases really was, the 
Ouide^ Philosopher, and Friend of the 
Undergraduate. So taking this statement, 
which may be considered in a certain 
sense authoritative, as my text I purpose 
in this letter to consider you in your 
tripartite character. 

First, as the Guide. It certainly does 
seem to me somewhat strange that you of 
all men should have been appointed as a 
Guide of youth. To what, pray, can you 
guide them ! Can you teach them to love 
what is truef beautiful and pure, you on 
the walls of whose room I have observed 
pictures which cannot fail to call up a 
blush to the &ce of every honest English 
gentleman, and in which the indelicacy of 
the design is only to be parallelled by the 
coarseness of the execution; you, on whose 
table I have seen the works of Swinburne 
andBossetti lying open, which you have not 
the common decency to conceal in a back- 
shelf but ostentatiously place in a position 
in which they cannot fail to catch the eyes 
of all those Undergraduates whose duty 
unfortunately compels them to visit you. 



TO MY TUTOR. 

" Faoiniis majoxia abollsB."— JxrraNAi,. 

But perhaps you are in a certain sense 
of the word a Philosopher, for I have per- 
ceived on your bookshelves the works of 
Hume, of Spencer, and of Mill, but yon 
must confess to a complete ignorance of 
the first principles of the ' mother of all 
Philosophy,' Theology, and it is surely an 
anomaly that a College, which obliges its 
Undergraduatemembersto attend morning 
chapel, should have selected as one of ita 
Tutors a man who openly scoffs at that 
religion of which he avows himself to be 
entirely ignorant. 

But I forget myself, I am speaking of 
Oxford, and of Oxford Dons. Forgive 
me if I say that I can scarcely bring 
myself to regard you as a Friend. It 
seems little short of sacrilege to couple 
the hallowed name of Friendship with 
yours; for you yourself can hardly be 
ignorant of the fact that there is not one 
of the 25 men entrusted to your charge 
who would not rather seek advice from 
the merest acquaintance than from you, 
for from him he would be sure of getting 
some sympathy, and at all events he would 
not be shown that soliciting advice wa» 
looked upon as an impertinent intrusion. 

Sir, I have done with you as regards 
your academical life, but I cannot forget 
that for many months in the year you are 
absent from Oxford, and I absolutely 
tremble with horror'when I consider that 
it is not impossible that in the vacations 
you may meet with some weak-minded 
and short-sighted persons totally ignorant 
of Oxford men and Oxford manners wha 
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may be led to regard yoa as a specimen of 
an Oxford man. * You a specimen of an 
Oxford man ! 

But after all you are in one way. You 
nre a specimen of what an Oxford man 
may sink to when he has shut out all 
human sympathy from his heart, and has 
discarded the religion of his childhood. 

Sir, I have finished. If this letter has 
given you any pain, I shall be sincerely 
glad, but, alas, I fear that that piece of 
mechanism which serves you for a heart 
is as incapable of feeling shame as it is of 



any other humanising sensation, and in the 
interests of the University I love and 
reverence I can only hope that your 
career of uselessness and mischief will be 
shortly put an end to, and that a dis- 
honoured grave will ere long close over 
the remains of him who was once my 
Tutor. 

I am, Sir, 

Your true friend, 

Theophilus Mardon. 
E. CoU. Shot. 



NUGJE MATHEMATICS. 



A tutor some ladies to vex 
Said a circle would osculate JT; 

But they cried " How improper ! 

You really should stop her ! 
She's quite a disgrace to her sex !*' 

There was a young scholar of New 
Who projected a figure in Dreu, 

And proved that the locus 

Of 0, was the focus, 
Which you very well know is untrue* 

A man in an Examination 

Cried, ^ I can't solYe this beastly Equation, 

But I know what I'll do, 

Vl\ say decimal two 
Is a tery close approximation.^ 



A youth became sadly insane 
Through Problems affecting his brain, 

He got madder and madder 

And fell down a ladder 
Which he thought was a Tangential Plane. 
A freshman just come up from School 
Bought a very deep treatise by Boole, 

And for honours athirst 

Cried, * Pm sure of a First.' 
But some senior men called him a fooL 
A gent who had nervousness Chronic 
Got confused by a pencil harmonic ; 

Till he thought Hwas a crayon 

Or something to play on, 
But defined it at last as ^ a Conic.^ 

Will Stubtly. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beceived — Pseudolympus. 

To appear in future numbers. — The Rustic. A.B.C. 

fiainger. — Thanks : the Editor of the Time§ has already called our attention to it. 

Convert the English letters into their equivalent numerals (as Greek letters). 

Write the result in Roman numerals and read backwards. Th reads as x* Omit 

superfluous words on the diagram. 
R. H. C— It should be * Meam.' Uncorrected ftom Windsor. 
N. B. — Vol. I., with Index^ will be concluded with No. XL 



THE SHOTOVER PAPERS, 

Or, Echoes frmn Oxford. 

*' Take thy cortection mildlji kiss the rod." — ShAkespsAbb, Richard ILi A. 6, Sc. 1. 
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November 28th, 1874. 



NO. XI. 



DONS* 



It is the glory of the medical profession 
that its members are ever ready in the 
cause of science and in the interests of 
humanity to pursue their investigations 
and to exercise their skill on the lowest 
and meanest objects. So with US| we feel 
that no apology is needed for the choice 
we have miide of a subject, and we accord- 
ingly offer to our readers a few passing 
remarks 'on Dons from one who has 
watched their formation^ observed or 
rather looked for their inannefs, and in- 
vestigated their raUon (Feire from an inoi- 
partial point of view. 

What is a Don t A Don is donnish* 
ness in the concrete. The word itself is a 
term of reproach, as may be seen from th6 
use of the expression, ' A regular don^* 
which is inrariably used in a bad sense* 

There are some who would go so fat as 
to assert that the word is synonymous with. 
'Fellow,' or * Fellow and Tutor,' but 
though * Fellow' — or * Common Fellow*— 
is used as an expression of contempt still 



we often hear it said that Mr. So-and-8o 
(though a Fellow) is not a bit of a Don. 
Another definition of Don is, * self-sup- 
porting biped,^ inasmuch as he is found 
insupportable or unbearable by others. 
Yet by many he is considered to belong 
to the genus quadruped ; species^ ass. 
Etymology is in favor of this view {ot 
' don* is the diminutive of ' donkey^' 

Again, people say that Dons are not to 
be classified as animals at all, for many of 
them are of the genus fish ; species^ queer ; 
but to this must be opposed the argument 
of those who hold that some Dons are 
beasts. 

After all we feel t^e must give up our 
attempts at definition and take the lower 
ground of description. 

Dons are bachelors by profession } ac- 
customed from their yt)uth to this state 
they do not own any allegiance to beauty 
in the concrete while reserving their ad- 
miration for its mote abstract forms, in the 
shape of examination papers and German 

Y 
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literature. As a necessary consequence 
of this abnegation of nine-tenths of their 
nature thej are liable to an abnormal de- 
velopment of the brain and a correspond- 
ing diminution in the size of the heart ; 
BO thaty acting on the principle that every- 
thing is made to be used, they discharge 
the functions of the affections with their 
overgrown cerebral formation. 

Poor creatures, who in these days of 



Utilitarianism are producers of a useless 
article. Unlike their fellow-geese at 
Strasburg they possess a commodity which 
is quite unmarketable, and till the days 
when the educated New Zealander, in 
despair for a novel article of diet, tries as 
a dernier r0ssort curried Fellow-and-Tutor 
with Brain sauce — till then we fear the 
Oxford Don will never be appreciated. 

RoBiH Hood. 



THE FIGHT OF THE FIFTH. 



It is a Proctor's awfiil form, 

''Tis undergraduates three ; 
He marshalleth and doggeth them. 

He stops them suddenlie : 
He holds them with a ready hand, 

" Your names ! Your names !'' quoth he, 
'' Hold off! unhand us, saucy loon !'^ 

Eftsoous they turn to flee. 

He holds them with his bull-dogs twain. 

The Uudergrads stiand still ; 
Wild words are halting on their lips, 

The Proctor hath his wilL 

^* The Corn Market is all astir^ 
We gownsmen won't stop in ; 

The town is met, the fight is set ; 
Hear'st thou the merry din V* 

The proctor steps a pace aside^ 

Red as a turkey he ; 
Wagging their heads they back him up^ 

His mongrel companie. 
Those Undergrads they turn to fly, 

But never flight is there ; 



The Proctor tries to tear his locks, 
The few he hath to tear. 

" Back to your- College, gentlemen ! 

T'is sad as sad can be, 
These heads to break, this row to make^ 

In the nineteenth centurie \^ 

Alack ! Alack ! the fight begins 
Ah ! whom may Proctor trust. 

With mighty whack his haughty, back 
Is levelled with the dust ; 

Though slightly blown, in solemn tone 
Those Undergrads he cussed. . 

With aching head, next morn from bed 

Those wretched wights u prist ; 
At 9 o'clock that evil flock 

To Proctor's verdict list. 
•' T'was wrong,*** said he, " to laugh at me. 

And wrong to strike with fist ! 
Your pleasant homes, your parents all, 

To-morrow you must see ; 
And never a don take pity on 

Your awful agonie !'* 

The Rustic* 



THE TBANSIT OF VENUS. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 



The following observations on the Transit 
of Venus will be of interest at this impor- 
tant crisis in the scientific world. 

As is well known Venus was originally 
called by a different name, and was 
greatly in demand at the wines and bnmp- 
sappersof the aristocratic gods of Olympus. 
They were decidedly a stupid lot of old 
gentlemen, as we know from Mr. Homer's 
extracts from the Hansard of the period. 
We cannot wonder that Venus, or Hera, 
being a remarkably sprightly young 
woman, grew tired of the ponderous and 
beery admiration of these worthy folk, and 
betook herself to the lower regions, first 
patronizing Greece, then Rome, where she 
changed -her name for reasons which 
delicacy forbids us to disclose ; dnce the 
decline of Rome she has been rather 
ubiquitous in her movements, records of 
which are to be found in the poetry of 
several countries. 

It will be seen of course that the 
* Transit^ proper was the original migra* 
tion from Ouranos to Greece. Whether 
the so-called transit advertised for next 
month is to be a return to her previous 
abode or an exploration of some lower 
regions we are not authorised to state. 
We can, however, positively say that she 
will not return to us. 

We have been continually receiving 
intimations of the intended departure of 
the subject of this essay during several 



centuries ; her appearances have been very 
rare, and notwithstanding the thunders of 
applause with which she is greeted she is 
so seldom seen, that certain adventuresses 
have boldly attempted to pass themselves 
off as the genuine article. It is with a 
view to encouraging this style of imposture 
that so many fashion books have lately 
come into vogue. Tight lacing, high 
heels, and nose machines, the three most 
systematic attempts at imitation, followed 
so quickly upon one another that a 
scientific observer could not fail to look 
for a speedy climax. 

There are rumours afloat that the event 
will not really take place this year, but in 
1882 : it is doubtless true that there have 
been two false alarms, one from St. Helena 
in 1761, and the other from Otaheite in 
1769. Some malicious people, in the 
interests of a popular actress who flourished 
towards the latter end of last century, got 
up reports about the Transit of Venus, and 
observations were actually made from 
these two places : in the former instance, 
at St. Helena, the observers did not like 
to own themselves fools, so they gave out 
that Venus was under a cloud, and could 
not be seen ; this was a delicate way of 
hinting that she was then on the Spree, 
and it is a notorious fact that a certain 
German nobleman whose castle was on 
that river did during that year entertain 
a very attractive young lady, greatly to 
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the detriment of his reputation. The 
supporters of the actress, not to be baffled, 
then announced Otaheite, after allowing 
eight years in which to hush up the 
previous hoax. But here again they were 
disappointed ; and their plan was indeed 
▼ery badly arranged as observation failed 
to find a single well-dressed or handsome 
lady of Otaheite who might by any chance 
pass off for Venus. If they had selected 
Hottentot doubtless the task would have 
been easier. Notwithstanding these false 
reports we have the best reasons for know- 
ing that the real Transit is now definitely 
fixed for next month : the symptoms of 
the age all point to an immediate de- 
parture of Venus, who indeed cannot, if 
she has any sense of self-respect, remain 
with us any longer as we have so blindly 
encouraged even the shallowest impostures. 
Further, the year 1882, which is suggested 
as an alternative, is eight years from the 
pYesent date, and evidently was hit upon 
by some wit who wished sarcastically 
to refer to the similar lapse of eight years 
between the two previous hoaxes. But a 
final reason is that, as Dr. Gumming has 
shewn beyond doubt, a completely new 
shuffle of the cards is to take place before 
1882, and Venus has enough worldly 
wisdom to change her place of residence 
so as to avoid unpleasantness. Thus we 
may confidently assert tbat the Exit or 



Transit of Venus will take place on the 
8th of next month. 

We look forward with some appre* 
hension to the appointment of a successor 
to our delightful but naughty old friend* 
There are three classes from which a can* 
didate is likely to he put forward. These 
are, 

(i) Ladies: this class, being brought 
up mostly in the art of dress* 
making, is very tasty and 
refreshing, but lacks refinement 
and education, 
(ii) Girls of the period; remarkably 
^ fetching^ ; with a tendency to loud" 
ness in dress ; the members of this 
class have an 6lan which does them 
great service, especially in pro-^ 
curing male votes, but they also 
lack education, and their refine- 
ment is questionable, 
(iii) Persons : a generally disliked class, 
very ugly and badly dressed, but 
educated up to the muzzle ; they 
would have no chance were it not 
for their great lasting powers, 
Well, well : the look out is rather 
dismal. If we could only persuade our 
dear, pretty — — Hallo, there's her foot on 
the stairs, coming, no doubt, to make her 
p.p.c. call, so we must bundle our writing 
things out of the way. 

Little Johic, 



WILLIAM S WOOING. 
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WILLIAM'S WOOING, OR, THE DON'S DECEASE. 



OHAPTEB I. 
The Advertisement. 
He was a don. Isn't that enough ? * 

He was not a tall man : in fact be was 
not at all a tall man. 

When still an undergraduate he said to 
himself, * I will not be a great man/ 

He hated being singular. 

So he became a Greats man : he was a 
commoner at the time ; he was also 
comparatively orthodox. But a degree 
makes a difference. He became B. A. and 
a fellow, not a common fellow however, 
but a common-room fellow. 

He was now a positivist. 

One fine day he felt out of sorts : he 
threw up bis fellowship. 

He subsequently caught it ; he kept his 
tutorship. * Now/ said he, * I will get 
married.' But how, that was the question. 

He went to the Union. He heard a 
member ask for the Matrimonial News. 
Happy thought ! he would advertise in 
that paper. He did so. 

He also obtained some confidential 
advice from the Editor. [Fee — Five shil- 
lings.] 

' What are you ?^ said the Editor. 

* A tutor,' was the reply. 

* Tutors are Low,' rejoined the Editor. 
*Why?' asked the other. 

' Because Lowe was a tutor,' replied the 

* Certainly not ; you must fill two pages.— Ed. 
S.P. 



Editor, * you must tute no more, you must 
become a peer.' 

Our hero speculated, started seventeen 
bubble companies, was made a Oerman 
Baron and advertised in the Matrimonial 
News. 

The Editor managed the rest. 

CHAPTER n. 

The Result. 

Abaminta looked about : she looked about 

fifty. * Will he come !' said she, as she 

swept the horizon with her verdant orbs. 

* Will he come V she again ejaculated. 
Gentle reader, this is not a riddle, though 
the subject of it was. Araminta knew it. 

* But I will never, neveb» NEVER, give 
him up,^ shrieked our agonized heroine. 

She looked out to sea, this was to see 
if he was coming. She only saw a heavy 
swell. ^ No, no, it cannot be him,^ she 
cries. 

^No madam,^ said a ragged but well 
educated School-board model boy, Mt 
could not indeed be ^* him,*\it ought to be 
^*he.''' 

* He, he/ sniggered Araminta as the 
presumptuous lad sank beneath the 
waves. 

Again Araminta looked out to sea» 
this time she saw a white sqnall coming. 

•What do I care,' said she, *for the 
" White Squall," I have heard Aim sing it 
and I live still. But here comes a man> 
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a nigger minstrel I declare^ now I shall 
hear a black squall. Why he is a real 
black. I will try an experiment.' 

Araminta took out a small packet of 
dynamite specially prepared for her experi- 
ment : it was labelled ^ medium strength.^ 
She had two dozen more packets in her 
pocket. This one she pat on the seat 
where the black wonld be likely to sit 
down. 

The next day the local papers chron- 
icled a marrellous shower of some black 
substance which some said was soot and 
some black snow. 

But we digress. 

'Here he comes at last, but not Yi& 
Snoozleton and Snoreham/ she cried. 

He came ; he saw and was subsequently 
conquered ; in fact he could say, I came, 
* Veni/ I saw, * Vidi,* I conquered ! * Vice 
rersA.' 

He didn't say so because he hadnH then 
read the present number of this estimable 
journal. (This proves that he ought to 
have done so.) 

* Who is dis appearin'* f said a man 
who seemed to be peering for Araminta's 
last victim. 

Araminta eyed him and said, *Take 
care or you will soon be disappearing 
yourself, sir,' 

He was appearing, he was also a peer. 
'Oh my peerless one,^ he ejaculated on 
seeing Araminta. ' Exactly so,^ said she, 
' I have been peerless most decidedly, and 
have been waiting for you all day.' 

'AH dayf the peer rejoined, *all 
day ? that is all my eye and Betty 
Martin.' 



CHAPTER HI. 
Thb Nutcbaokbbs. 

* Do you think it is going to rain ?* said 
Araminta. 

' No,^ said the peer, hailing a boat. 

* Look sharp,^ he cried to the boatman ; 
the boatman obeyed orders ; he was a 
vulgar-minded man and was thinking of 
what he called ' the blunt/ 

The pair embarked. They weighed 
anchor. 

This was a light task to them ; they 
were in high spirits and had been weigh- 
ing the jokes in last week's Punch. 

The boatman was the first to break the 
silence with this question, ^ What is the 
difference between a clumsy cricketer and 
a lady killer V 

*One misses catches and the other 
doesnH,* was Araminta^s guess. 

' Not quite,' said the boatman, * One 
misses catches, and the other catches 
misses.' 

* Weel, weel,' said the peer, who having 
got outside a bottle of Scotch whiskey 
had lost all respect for his mother tongue 
and was talking Scotch—* weel, weel, the 
fellow is na a knave.^' Then Araminta 
put a spoke in his wheel with, * No but 
I'll soon be tired of him.^ * You will die.^ 
she added to the boatman. 

^ Yea J ma'am, we shall all die, but Jud. 
song's dyes are the best.^ 

Araminta proposed fishing: they cast 
anchor off a sandbank where there was 
not much sea room. Araminta thought 
she could see room for .a joke. She thought 
about it. * Pay in— pay out, yes it should 
be made/ when suddenly the fisherman in- 
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terrupted ber with, *Pay out more line 
ma'rm.^ 'Ha, ha/ thought Aramiuta, 
' though there is a bank near I will not 
pay you in, you are of no account, I will 
pay you out.' 

She asked him to sing* 

His voice was a tenor : he had ten or a 
dozen good notes. He had many fanciful 
ideas about music, but after using a 
Singer's machine bis crotchets were re- 
duced to JBL minimum. 

* I'm a floaty I'm a float,' be trolled out. 
At one time be got up to B flat. ' He 
can't get up any higher,' whispered the 
peer, gently nudging Araminta. 

* Be quiet, he can,' rejeined the latter 
as with one vehement though perhaps 
unladylike kick she sent him flying through 
the air. *Poor fellow,' said the peer, * I 
believe be thought be could reach the C 

* So be will,' was the ready answer, as 
the miserable man with a tremendous 
splash fell into the water in the wake of 
the boat which was now under full sail. 

* Pick-me-up,' yelled the boatman with 
bitter shrieks. 

Araminta looked stern and bowed. 



* Save me,' said he. 

* No !' said she. 

' Why r said he. 

'Because,' said Araminta 'you are sa 
sharp we could not possibly take you in. 
Good bye.' Presently, when this little 
episode bad faded from ber memory, she 
said to ber remaining companion. ^ Wd 
don't know bow to manage the boat, we 
must go whither the wind blows us.' 
' Exactly,' said the peer. 

' You don't mind where you are blown 
to then V she continued, in a different tone 
of voice. 

' Not in the least,' said be, politely. 

Araminta took a walnut, from which 
she carefully extracted the kernel, filled it 
with the contents of one of her dynamite 
packages labelled * Extra strong.' 

She gave him the walnut : he treated it 
as a joke and tried to crack it, 

* * * % 

* Ah,' said Araminta, ' I have blown 
him up for the last time. I will die.' 
She took a bottle of Judson's Violet Tinc- 
ture and did so. 

FINIS. 
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A simple youth 
That sits and smokes with fools^ 
And looks a fop in face and mien^ 
What should be know of Schools f 



I met an undergraduate boy : 

He was three times ploughed, I heard ; 
His bead was like a pretty toy. 

His language was absurds 
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He had a town-bred London air. 

And he was sprucely clad ; 
His face was soft, so was his hair ; 

His * side' it made me sad. 

*^ Of lectures* undergraduate sir^ 
How many may you keep ?" 

•* How many ? Three," he did aver. 
And cunning looked and deep. 

** And what are they ? I'd gladly know.' 
He answered, *' Three are they ; 

To one of them I never go, 
And one I cut each day. 

*' But one of them is given by 

My Tutor and my Dean, 
So in the early morning I 

Must go to that I ween.*^ 

** You say that one yoa cut alway* 

To one you do not go, 
Yet you have three ! Explain, I pray, 

Sweet youth, how this is so.'' 

The wily youth thus answered me, 
" Three lectures — three in all, 

The list of lectures you may see 
Upon the board in hall." 

*' You wander in your talk, I wot, 

Or else you are in fun, 
If one you cut, to one go not, 

Then you have only one.'' 

** The list is there, that can I swear,'* 

The wily youth replied ; 
'* In the second row of the letter O 

The three are side by side. 



" I oft do paper work in hall, 

My letters there I write 5 
And, though the dons are cutish all, 

I sit and crib outright. 

" And often, when the sun is down, 
Beneath the gaslight's glare, 

I take my tattered cap and gown. 
And eat my dinner there. 

•* The first I cut was Latin Prose ; 

In bed one morn I lay 
Till ten had struck, and then I roscf. 

But Hwas too late that day. 

'^ So in my room I sat and smoked. 
And, when my pipe was out. 

To Russell's lazily we walked, 
I and my terrier Snout. 

" And, when the clock eleven had struck^ 
1 scarce had chalked my cue ; 

And though perhaps the Schools 111 muck 
I cut my Mods. Books too." 

•* How many have you then," said I, 
'• If two you cut each day !" 

The wily youth would still reply, 
"Three, if you please, we'll say." 

" But one you cut, nay two you cut f 

You never go, you see f" 
'Twas throwing words away, for still 
This wily youth would have his will. 

And said, " Nay, they are three." 
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EPIGRAMS* 



Bbligion^s Rules. 
Thoagh different schools expoand their 
rulest 
. And state them with precision, 
More practice we should like to see 
And not so much Division. 



The Shotover Staff. 
We're like the lovely belle among the 

Hottentots, for she 
Has very little on her in her own countree. 



Dr. Jowbtt's Rblioion. 
I hold with Arminians, Jews, Turks, and 

Socinians, 
And call the result Jowett« Liberal 

Opinions. 



A Nursery Rhyme. 
Two little Progs, 
They lost their dogs, 

And didn't know where to find them, 
But down in the High, 
They were doing the Spy, 

Though nobody seemed to mind them. 



Another Rhyme. 

Mr. Brown 

Went up to town 
On dii to see his dentist. 

When he came back 

He got the sack,— 
Thou^rt sorry, Brown, thou wentest. 



A University SsBMON« 
Benjamin J— • 
Endeavoured to say 



He approved of the Bible and Tyndall, 

For both do agree 

How mighty may be 
The flame a small matter may kindle. 



Ball : Coll : Oxford. 
The Balliol dons a Fellow want. 

Straight to the trial the whole world 
ran. 
But all that came were told— -* A vaunt I 
We much prefer a Balliol man.' 



Two Sermons. 
The morning hears great Jowett cry 

^ The miracles are all my eye.^ 
But in the evening Farrar shows 

How very little Jowett* knows. 



Inconsistency. 
A man who thought that lying was 

The proper use of breath, 
Is inconsistent now, because 

He's lying still in death. 



The Newdioate. 
Ultimus ille tuis laudatus versibus Indus 

Si legat, heu ! versu victus abire velit. 
Ne, si stirpe nova possit producere gentem, 

Tradat in infaustum tanta pericla genus. 

To My Tailor. 
Vestem mihi das dum rogas pecuniam. 
Nego rogatus. Das mihi vestes duas. 

Sherwood. 
z 
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THE FABLES OE EANTASTICUS. 

(Freely translated from the original Coptic hy Fsiab Ttck.^ 



VI. Thb Owl and thb Mai^go-Trib. 
An fisqaire-bedell one day saw a Sad Dog 
weeping beneath a Mango-Tree. *^ Why 
weepT' enquired the benignant bedell. 
*' Because I am sad,^ replied the melan- 
choly hound. ^* And why sad V continued 
his pertinacious interrogator. *'* Because,** 
muttered the quadruped, ^^ through the 
singular perrersity of my mother-in-law, 
little remains of my fossil owl but a faint 
blue mist.** " I deeply sympathise with 
you in your distress,** said the soft-hearted 
official, attempting to pat the sufferer's 
head. * * ♦ They cauterized the 
wound, but it was useless, and they were 
both buried in the same grave. 

Moral : Mever spell * Mad* with an ' S.^ 

VII. The Lion and his Shabb. 
A Lion was one afternoon sloping 
moodily down Lombard Street, when he 
met a Stockbroker in complete armour. 
** Pigs are dull,** remarked the genial 
broker, ever ready for a chat. ^^ Bless 
you!*' said the Lion brightening up, 
'* You are the first person who has spoken 
kindly to me for years ; and you shall not 
repent your civility.** ** See,** he con- 
tinued, drawing from his left ear a greasy 
bit of paper, '^ Here is a 50 dollar share 
in the Chicago Gross-bow and Arquebus 
Company. I am rich but lonely. You 
shall have it for 10 shillings.'* The Stock- 
broker wept for joy and handed him the 
sum named. In the course of the after- 
noon he and the Lion between them had 



found out sereral interesting truths. First 
— that if you stroll about in armour you 
are liable to be apprehended for drunken- 
ness, and that the fact of a forged share 
certificate being found in your helmet is of 
little use as a testimonial of good 
character ; also that when yon have once 
quitted the Zoological Gardens a pinch- 
beck half-sovereign will not procure your 
readmission. 
' Moral: Never take the Lion*s share. 

VIII. The Rector and thb Bum 
Shrub. 

A Bona-fide Traveller was one day resting, 
upon his door»step, when an Aggrieved 
Parishioner passed him, excitedly dragging 
his Rector along by a short stout cord. 
** What*s he been along of doin* T* asked 
the Traveller. '' *Fendiag *gainst Rubric,** 
panted the religions enthusiast in reply. 
'* Guided his eyes sideways to the right 
hand in trying to find 'Minical or Sunday 
Letter.** ** I squint,'' gurgled the unhappy 
Rector, winking confidentially to the 
Traveller. "1*11 take him round ifyou*re 
tired,** said the latter, who was longing to 
qualify himself. So the Aggrieved 
Parishioner seated himself on thedoorstep, 
and is still there, whilst the offending 
Rector and the Bona.fide Traveller drink 
Rum Shrub at a hostelry opposite the 
Police Station. 

3foral : Rum Shrub should be drunk in 
large quantities — and very slowly. 
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IX. Thb Pobcupinb and the Post 
Card. 
A Catamount one day despatched a 
Post Card to his wife. The missive ran, 
^'deer litel ring-tailed cuss. I hope you 
are quit well. Yours to comand/' But 
a htern Porcupine intercepted it, and said 
such things ought ;iot to he. Now as the 
Catamount was going for that Porcupine 
the thought of quills supervened, and he 
halted and guessed that be. would wait till 
his own quills grew. Having thus re. 
solved he telegraphed to his absent spouse, 
** You chear up. Quils will sprout." 
The credulous ring-tailed fair believed 
him, and made tracks for home. Soon 



she met the Porcupine. *' 'Tis he, 'tis 
he,*' she murmured, falling upon his neck, 
'^ my own, my long lost,'* but she said very 
little more, for the scandalized Porcupine 
at this point extricated himself from her 
embrace and abruptly sat upon her. 

Moral : See that Porcupines are always 
provided with camp-stools. 

[N.B. We propose to publish in our next 
volume a Key to the " Fables of Fan- 
tasticus," tvhich will fully elucidate the 
true nature of the bewilderingly beauti- 
ful moral and social lessons which are 
enshrined in these rude allegories. Ed. 
/8.P.3 
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You want me to tell yon more about 
Jones — that grand old fellow. Well, you 
know, I could (ill your whole paper with 
stories about his doings and his sayings, 
his noble exploits, his wondrous words. 
But I will be content and give you only a 
few of them. 

Ah ! those were grand old days when 
Jones was at Jesus 1^ Jesus the first 
college in the University. Ah ! even now 
some of us remember those days as we 
gaze on its fallen greatness, and taste its 
beer, how inferior alas now to that beer, 
two gallons of which Jones was wont to 
consume at a draught as it foamed in the 
silver tankard. 

But now I must tell you something 
about Jones himself. 

* We think we have had that once before. Ed, 
8.P. 



One Sunday he was at the 'Varsity 
sermon. He had just returned from his 
morning stroll. I remember he had done 
his 30 miles as usual under the five hours. 
Well, the preacher — I forget who he was, 
some Archbishop I think-— had got about 
half-way through his sermon when he dis- 
covered that he had left the rest of his 
MS. behind him. He was in a great state 
of confusion, and every one was looking 
astonished, when up jumps Jones, and in 
a voice of thunder exclaims, 

" My Lord, / am going to finish that 
sermon.^' And he did. 

When he had come to an end, after 
preaching two hours and a half, during 
which every one was in wrapt attention, 
the Vice-Chancellor came up and said to 
him, 

" You are a fine fellow, Sir, but I must 
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lend you down. Yon have broken the 
Statutes/' Bat Jones was equal to the 
occasion, and replied, 

*^ Look here. Sir, if ConvocatioD, or 
whatever 70a call that grandmotherly old 
caucus of yours, doesnH repeal that 
Statute in 24 hours I'll wring their necks.'^ 
The Vice trembled, for he knew Jones 
always kept his word. By 10 o^cIock the 
next morning the obnoxious Statute was 
repealed and Oxford was saved r 

One 5th of November he was striding 
down Long Wall Street when he saw an 
Undergraduate eowardly attacking three 
townsmen. 

'* You infernal bully/^ shouted Jones, as 
he took him by the scruff of his neck and 
pitched him over into Magdalen Park, 
then, knocking down the three others with 
one blow of his fist^ he strode oUr 

You remember me telling you about the 
Jesus boat being head of the river. Well, 
of course they wanted Jones to stroke the 
Varsity boat, and he did for some while, 
but as some of the men would'nt submk 
to his style of training (which was a 60 
mile walk every day, two cows apieee 
raw, and half a hogshead of beer) he 



threw it up in disgust. Some fools said 
they could get on just as well without him. 
^*6et on without me,^ laughed Jones. 
** Why ril race you myself to-morrow/' 
The next day when they came down to 
the river what was their amazement to see 
Jones placidly sculUng the Varsity barge 
about, and in this he raced them down to 
Iffley, aye, and beat them too. After this 
there was no more grumbling at his mode 
of training, or talking of doing without 
him. 

Ah well, what shall I teH you next ! 

Did you never hear of Jones driving 
four of the Magdalen deer up the High in 
a dog-cart ! No ! Nor of bi» taking the 
Proctors one under each arm and dropping 
them over Folly Bridge ! 

Ah well, even the greatest names are 
forgotten. But Oxford men ought always 
to remen&ber Jones. Noble old boy. He's 
gone. 

Ah me, this is quite the saddest world 
I ever met. Pulvis et umbra sumu&-^ 
arma virumqne cano. Audito rege. 
Doroberniam proficisci. I have not for- 
gotten all my Latin though. Have 1 1 
Maii> Marion. 



EiKitepiVfj^ — A 
WiLir you be good enough to leave that 
easy chair for a moment : stand, I beg of 
you, by that window, where the surn may 
pour in upon you ; perhaps it is painful to 
you to be exposed to the light, but it will 
be but for a moment while I explain to 
you the meaning of that word elXiKpivfy: 
which you muckered in to-day's divinity 
paper. 



STUDY. 

That is right : I see you now much as 
you really are. Not quite, for you still 
wear clothes, but as nearly so as I desire ; 
perhaps if I saw you denuded of your con* 
ventionalities I might lose my temper. 
Perhaps if you were conscious that you 
were seen as you are your knees would 
shake with terror. It is good that you 
should still nHiintain your insouciance ; it 
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18 better that I should keep raj nerye un- 
stirred by anger. Let me look at you. 
You are a humbug. I do not know 
whether as a child you were a Har or a 
thief: society encourages in parents a wis6 
reticence about the faults of their offspring. 
But at school you were a coward and a 
toady. You had money and you made 
much of it, for an early instinct taught 
you that you had nothing else to recom- 
mend you. You were a lisping sensualist, 
«nd you wore heayy gold rings. You 
wear them still, so perhaps you do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the word * snob/ 
' You come indeed of an ancient family; 
your family in its young and strong days 
thoughtfully laid by in store for the time 
^hen inane chattering and dotage should 
come upon it. You do well to give out 
that your ancient family is in mumbling, 
toothless senility, by using the money 
which it saved in the honesty of youth* I 
refer, sir, to the close scholarship which 
you hold. It is a -pension for which you 



have well qualified yourself: your age is 
twenty. three years, and your frame is 
sodden with hot Kepiors and flabby with 
debaucheries. Yoii could not help it : you 
are the necessary offspring of your longr 
line of cadistocrats, coward, snob, de« 
bauchee. 

But I called you a humbug. You have 
added to the hereditary &ult8 of your 
nature this, that you pretend to the pos- 
session of brains. You call yourself a 
scholar. Ass. What does el\$Kpivifif 
mean ? 

Do you think your brain would be 
dainty food ! You know pati defoie gras : 
the goose is cooped up and overfed until 
its liver swells and begins to decompose; 
then it dies. Yowr coop rs vanity, and 
you are overfed on self-sufficiency, but do 
not fear : your brain will not swell ; it has 
effervesced long ago, some generations 
back; It only remains that you should 
die. 

A rthur-a-Bland. 



THE REVOLT Ol' EOXCRAET JONATHAN. 



About this period a revolt occurred 
which for the startling energy and secrecy 
of fts manoeuvres and the complete 
collapse and ruin of the ringleaders, is 
unequaffed. The details of the plot are 
shrouded in an impenetrable mist of mis- 
representation. The whole affair was 
rapidly hushed up by the party in power, 
and so carefully were all tracer of the con- 
spiracy removed, that we have no record 
even of the death of the leading agitators, 
and were it not for the recent discovery 



of Professor Kon-jek-tftr, of Pekin, we 
should have known nothing of the most 
interesting episode in the annals of the 
University. 

Let us briefly recall the position of 
parties at this time. The slave-class had 
been reduced to such a state of degrada- 
tion that they were called Under- 
graduates, or trodden under foot, and 
were so insensible to shame that they 
willingly accepted the title. Every kind 
of indignity was heaped upon thein; ib 
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the large yards attached to tlie different 
prisons, or quads, thej were ^ ploughed/ 
i.e*^ attached to unwieldy agricultural 
implements, and goaded by an ingenious 
lash called * smalls^ to their weary task : 
those who had given cause for suspicion 
by murmuring were kept in order by iron 

* greats^ which seem sometimes also to 
have been heated by fire. So often were 
the effects of this treatment fatal, that it 
was at last found necessary to have a 
supply of doctors constantly on the spot 
to see that these modes of torture were 
used in moderation ; hence their name 

* Moderators/ Yet even after the esta- 
blishment of these Moderators, we read of 
the unhappy men being reduced to bones, 
or Bohns, as it was sometimes spelt. Nor 
was this all : at nightfall the ruling class 
would assemble on an elevated piece of 
ground called the ^High' and look on 
while in the meadows below these un- 
happy beings were made to fly before a 
savage species of beast called ^ Bull-dogs,' 
a kind of animal of which, as of the 
Centaur, all traces have disappeared. 
For any offence, or discontent, there was 
one awful punishment: the grim sug- 
gestiveness of the words *sent down/ 
(the formula used on such occasions) brings 
to our mind visions of underground dun- 
geons more terrible than the Barathrum 
of Athens, the Tullianum of Rome, or the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Sometimes, 
indeed, for the sake of example those 
slaves who were most conspicuous for 
their daring deeds, were * gated^ ; that is, 
their heads were stuck at the top of the 



iron bars of the Itkr^fe Tom Gate, just as 
in London the heads of traitors were 
exposed at Temple Bar. 

In a word the ruling caste compelled all 
the lower orders of the State to injure and 
insult the slaves in every mode which 
ingenuity could devise. Lecturers were 
employed to bore their ears as a mark of 
serfdom ; birds of prey called Tailors were 
trained to attack them cruelly with long 
bills ; Scouts were authorized to * clean 
them out^ — a frightfully suggestive ex^ 
pression ; — weekly * battles' were organ, 
ized with a view to keeping the population 
from growing too numerous, and for the 
privilege of thus massacring each other 
the slaves were compelled to pay a certain 
price : in one of the * battle-bills'* (for the 
spelling * bateir must be corrupt,) sent 
in by the Butler (probably this should be 
Cutler), we find the item ^ knife-cleaning,' 
which shews that the slaughter was so 
great that wiping the blood-stained blades 
jvas a source of revenue to one class in the 
community. 

It appears that the slaves were required 
to wear a certain peculiar dress, in order 
doubtless that they might be the nfore 
easily watched and at the same time 
might become demoralized by the constant 
sight of this mark of their bontlage. 
But, as is often the case, this precaution 
overshot its mark, and gave its victims a 
better opportunity for communicating to 

* The industrious commentator Dusst Hepe 
ingeniously rendered this word as equivalent to 
' battle-axe' ; Doubtless ' biU' was sometimes used 
in the sense of 'aze^* but we incline to follow 
Kon-jek-TtUv. 
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each oihet ally plans of revolt which they 
might entertain. The record of one such 
rieing still remains in the fragmentary 
doenihent already mentioned: this docu- 
ment is a paper addressed to the insur- 
gents by their leader : it is printed in red 
ink, thereby typifying the bloody nature 
of the struggle. It is headed, O.U.R.V.G. 
The two last letters evidently denote the 
Vice-Ohancellor : it has been suggested 
that the strange signs are the abbreviated 
form in which the war-cry of the party 
was written ; the sneering taunt, * Oh, 
you are Vice-Chancellor/ obviously sug- 
gests the aposiopesis^ ^ Don't you wish you 
may remain so,' and the general character 
of the expression may be compared with 
a similar cry in one of the Hebrew 
myths, *To your tents, O Israel.^ 
' The first dause is incomplete : ' Corps 
will parade . • 12.30 p.m. . , be 
punctual, so as not to delay the Train.' 
That is : the Corpus contingent, which 
from its frequent mention seems to have 
been the most efficient arm of the insur- 
gents, would muster ^ 12.30 paid men 
(p«m.)^ : thus we see that a large body of 
mercenaries was employed, and these are 
necessarily regarded with a certain amount 
of distrust ; they are urged to ^ be punc- 
tual, so as not to delay the. Train.^ This 
then was to be the grand crisis of the 
revolt : a train had been laid, probably to 
a cellar beneath the Bodleian^ where the 
ruling class met in conclave, and at a 
certain hour in the day when most of them 
would be present, the train was to be set on 
fire, and the slaves are warned to beware 
lest if they delay they perish in the ruins. 



Meantime one detachment is told off 
to attack the village of Charlton : here 
doubtless lived the wives and families of 
the rulers, in happy ignorance of the 
impending danger. 

Then follows a long hiatus in which 
only the word ' recruit' remains : it pro- 
bably contained instructions for the Com- 
missariat. * Marksmen • • War Office 
Circular . • notrequired to (ire through 
their classes^ is the next clause. The > 
War Office Circular was a new kind of 
gun, similar to the French Mitrailleuse- 
and the Irish Rutundo: those who had 
the management of this delicate but effec- 
tive weapon are thoughtfully reminded 
that if they are too hasty and fire before 
their guns are brought up to the front 
they will necessarily decimate their own 
ranks by firing through them, and will 
thus do considerable injury. 

Then follow some brief instructions 
about the ranges of the different guns. 
The document ends with the words 
^Shooting . • comm • • ' which 
perhaps refers to some reward offered to 
any man who could shoot the commander 
oil the side pf the enemy. 

The document is signed F^XCB^'FT 
JON • . : Foxcraft Jonathan was no 
doubt not the real name of the general ; 
he was called Jonathan from his Yankee 
spirit of enterprise and determination, and 
Foxcraft was a nickname denoting his 
extraordinary cunning. In the left hand 
comer we find the following words^ * Broad 
St.^ May 20, 1874': it is suggested that 
' May'^'is a misprint for ' Maj.^ : and the 
clause will in that case be the official 
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oounter-Bignature of the Sergeant«-Major 
in command, called technically * Broad* 
Sergeant Major.^ The numbers of course 
denote the total forceoftheinsurgentarmy^ 
It is indeed surprising that a body of 
over two hundred thousand strong shoi:rfd 
have been so totally defeated as to have 
left no enduring mark on the history of 
the University : we do not even know the 
means by which the plot was .detected or 
overthrown, the only subsequent record of 
the event was a Grand Commemoration 
Ball, of which we read in an Oxford 



paper of the month of June, 1874. This 
Ball was a huge cannon-ball, probably 
modelled on those tired by the War Office 
Circular, built in commemoration of the 
suppression of the insurrection, and placed 
for view in one of the large buildings of 
the University where for many years later 
ladies and gentlemen of noble families 
used to meet on a certain day and dance 
around this Ball in memory of tlie escape 
of the rulers from the most imminent 
danger of wholesale massacre. 



THE CHATEAU OE 

Had gloomy-minded mortals heeded 
nought 

But in dull sloth their time to wear away. 

Had they, alone, the lap of Honours 
sought^ 

Pleased on that pillow their thick heads 
to lay, 

Bseotian brains had been our brains to- 
day ; 

No humor e'er its palaces had raised, 
No wit had made us brilliant and gay ; 
With brother mutes our classic race had 



None e'er had sarcasm plied, nor censured 
been, nor praised. 



Gold Gamblers song had never stirred 

the breast . 
With tricks of metre round prosaic deeds ; 
Sweet Marion's Novels in inglorious rest. 
Had slothful sunk amid the Cherwell's 

reeds; 

The wits of Qhdt0athr0rt had puffed 
their weedfif. 



INDEPENDENCE, 

Or amber month*pieces restrained their 
tongue : 

Our Robin's frolics choked in marshy 
meads, 

Our Friar strolled and laughed back- 
wits among, 

Ne had our Little John his well tipped 
arrows flung. 

Dumb too had been our Much and 

Sturtly's jest ; 

Bland, Greenleaf, Scarlet, all of Sher* 
wood fame. 

Those starry lights of humor that have 
blessed 

The grim old cloistered quads with 
playful flame. 

Had all been lost with such as have no 
name. 

Who then had marred men^s comtbrt 
for their good 1 

Who then had toiled Stupidity t«^ 
shame I 

Who in the public breach defiant stood. 
And for his Oxford^s caus^ drawn many 
a dotard's blood ! 



THE SHOTOVER PAPERS, 

Or, Echoes from Oafard, 

" Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod." — Shakbsfbabb, Richard II., A. 5, Sc. 1. 
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A NEW YEAR'S GRE^TINGh. 



A THUNDERSTORM id but a rainbow looked 
at from a different point of view : we have 
thundered, and our beloved Oxford has 
softened under our gentle showers, and 
with benignant brilliancy we have 
solemnly resolved to give our sign that 
the floods shall be no more. 

But weep not, friends^ at the thought 
that our brief life must end with our next 
number : our promise is indeed of double 
edge. • We have greater things than these 
yet in store. In these fine times when 
every mole-hill splutters forth into a' 
volcano, be sure that the classic heights 
of Shotover shall yet stand high among 
historic hills. Our bows are strengthened 
with use ; our arrows are of nobler flight. 
Soon upon a wider world shall our merry 
troupe send forth its caustic wit. Friends 
in Oxford, you will know us yet again, 
and will laugh with us ; for, though in 
other guise, we shall not, nor would we, 
pass unknown among those who for one 
year have been the companions of our 
mirth, the butts of our jest, the chroniclers 
of our renown. 



Once again we are among you with a 
greeting, but this time it is the prelude to 
a parting. In our next we bid you our 
farewell : the Shotover brand is still 
marked upon our weapons, and he who 
waits will recognize after a short period 
of rest the Shotover brand on our new 
missiles. 

Dons, we salute you again : you have 
stood fire kindly. The large world has 
others such as you : may they bear as 
wisely the slings and arrows of outrageous 
merriment ; we are mixing a cup which 
may inebriate, even if it does not cheer. 

Undergraduates, you are a sorry lot : 
you have served our purposes. Doubtless 
we have served yours, or you would not 
have encouraged us. Your like we shall 
never meet again, and we do not quite 
regret it : but if ever you come across our 
like again, perhaps your regret may be 
great; for others who see you in your 
property-dresses of folly and arrogance 
may handle you with a rougher touch than 
ours. 

But to those who are best among you, 

AA 
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Dons and UDdergraduates, we have one 
word of hearty thanks. You are sharers 
of our work, for without the steady sup- 
port of your good sense, we should have 
withdrawn in sheer disgust from the task, 
shaking our hells in the faces of boobies, 
to amuse their narrow wits, while we were 
sketching the imbecile grinnings for a 



warning to future generations of Under- 
graduates. 

But we are anticipating our farewell. 
Time enough for that. For the present, 
our purpose is to offer you the New Yearns 
Greeting from the Ch&teau Vert. 

LiTTLB John. 



Halt ! Right-about-face ! March ! I 
would have you move off, not from any 
wish to be quit of your society, but because 
it is interesting to study your massive 
swagger. You are of a sort which would 
atone for the world^s lack of appreciation 
by an extra supply of self-esteem. You 
nre believed to have a Maker: indeed to 
judge by your language your are on very 
affable terms with him. You speak of 
him with an air of friendly insolence which 
contrasts finely with your bluiStering buf- 
foonery to your companions under the 
festive board. 

I wonder why you are proud of your 
space-enfolding legs. The steady rotun- 
dity of their purpose marks you afar off, 
it is true : but it also marks you as a step 
in the order of development, half-way 
between the gorilla and the beer-barrel. 

You shew to best advantage with an 
oar in your hand ; if you would always 
stay in a boat when you have once got 
there, I doutt not your reputation would 
vastly improve at the expense of your 
robust health. On the river circumstances 
limit your tongue to a stereotyped routine 
of language in which no novelty can shock 
the hearer. 



STUDY. 

On land you are ridiculous or offensive : 
you are sometimes seen to beam affably 
round one of the London theatres from a 
box and a suit of dress-clothes : you are 
then ridiculous : just so a kangaroo on a 
pair of skates is ridiculous. 

Or you wa)k about arm in-arm with one 
of your gang; I will not follow you to 
your destination ; it leaves a bad enough 
taste merely to imagine those indulgences 
which require such severe training as yours 
before they can be renewed with safety. 
But in the street you are as fatal to a 
sensitive stomach as a pestilence : it i^ 
there that you are offensive. It is not 
your fault that a course of. unnatural 
selection lias culminated in a being in 
which the development of the brute has 
triumphed over the traces of a human 
descent, but it is the fault of physical 
science that you are not relegated to the 
rhinoceros' pond in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

Bump-suppers bring you out well : you 
then make speeches, and they make you — 
the laughing stock of your cronies; 

Akthur-a- Bland. 
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' I owe ^3746 17«. 8d. for whiskey—*' 



His won word8% 



It is perhaps a painful task to watch the 
AVernus-ward track of some brilliant 
J^enius — to watch him wandering farther 
ttiid farther from the narrow groove of 
Irath — to watch him to the bitter end,— to 
see him perchance, at the last, carl the lip 
of scorn at the wisdom of his gtandmother. 
Sad indeed is siich a picture — but when the 
erring genius threatens to drag with him 
to destruction other presumptuous fools 
who dare to think themselves capable of 
criticising their ancestors — then, painful 
though it be, it is our obvious duty to 
disply it in all its naked hideousness to a 
shocked though grateful World. And this 
duty loses much of its painfulness, when we 
have to deal with) not a noble though mis- 
guided intellect, but a besotted infidel who 
howls his imprecations at all that is pure 
and true — who strives to veil in a mythic 
glamour the nativity of Hub and BUz — 
that type, throughout all ages, of fraternal 
love — a man who looks upon the Tower of 
Babel as a simple castle in the air, and 
who regards the most touching episode in 
the life of Lot as a mere pinch of Attic 
salt. We have surely said enough to 
show our readers that we refer to none 
other than the man Golenso. Now in the 
present paper we are not going to devote 
our space to a refutation of those of his 
puerile quibbles which we have studied-^ 
we are not even going to revile him for 
those we have not read, but we are about 



to lay before our more thoughtful readers 
a remarkable literary discovety— remark, 
able for having remained so long unde. 
tected-*-namely, that there is extant- 
couched in slightly enigmatical language 
-^a complete autobiography of our atheist 
(torn his earliest days, containing a minute 
analysis of his mental phases, and rebutt- 
ing his own assertion that a Zulu chief 
was instrumental in leading him to hi 4 
present miserable position. 

These Confessions appeated originally 
tinder the strange title of ** Miscellaneous 
Examples''— and wete appended to a wild 
and visionary treatise on numbers, which 
rashly dived into mysteries far beyond the 
legitimate powers of the human mind. The 
** Examples*' themselves have we believe 
hithetto passed as a collection of Riddles 
or Enigmas. What the author implied by 
the title is doubtful-^but certainly these 
fragments are remarkable *^ Examples'" of 
the depths to which human depravity can 
descend. 

We may remark at the outset that 
Golenso expresses nearly all his thoughts 
in an interrogative form-— a fact singularly 
illustrative of the feebleness and vacilla- 
tion of the mind we have to deal with. 
We find that the opening paragraph, 
which must have been written when its 
author was quite a boy, runs thus: — 
** The cireumferenee of a coach-wheel being 
164 /t, how often will it tuxn round be- 
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tween London and Ox/ord, a distance oj 69 
miles ^" Now this is a noteworthy pas- 
sage, since it tells us much of our autlior^s 
disposition as a child. We find the prj- 
ing inquisitive spirit so strongly developed 
in him that he follows a vehicle for many 
miles in order to discover how often a 
wheel revolves — probably to decide some 
paltry bet, — then he refuses to give the 
result of his labours to the world, — ^and 
lastly he does not hesitate to grossly ex- 
aggerate the distance he travels. Doubt* 
less our future critic of the Pentateuch 
took care thus to win his bet« and with 
impish glee renioved the linch-pin from 
the wheel when the journey was com. 
pleted. A little further on we have plain 
evidence that Colenso very early in his 
career had thought of making money by 
publishing his venom; we find— "TA^ 
cost price of a book is 3s. 9d, ; if the expense 
of sale be 6 per cent, upon this, and the 
profit 24 per cent., what would be the retail 
price?'*'' But we cannot expatiate upon 
these loathsome details. To see a man 
calmly debating as to whether he shall 
sell his own soul and ruin thousands of 
others for * 24 per cent, upon 8s. 9d/ is a 
sight to make angels weep. And now we 
hear the cold cruel laugh of the utter 
sceptic — the man from whose breast hard 
reason has dfiven every spark of kindly 
sentiment — listen : •* There is a fraction 
which, when multiplied by the cube of \\ 
and divided by the square root of 1^, pro^ 
duces f ; .find it.''* Mark the uttep unfair- 
. ness of the whole sarcasm. Of course the 
existence of a mysterious fraction such as 



he mentions, is, and must be, a matter of 
simple faith — no earnest and humble mind 
can doubt the existence of such a ratio 
tliough its nature is beyond their human 
ken — and yet this irreverent wretch must 
taunt the world with his sneering 
" Find it, — if you can V^ Well can we 
imagine his insatiable thirst for proof de. 
manding at a later dute the rudder of 
Noah^s Ark before he is satisfied concern- 
ing the existence of the rest. Want of 
space compels us to touch but lightly upon 
many passages deserving further study, 
e.g. ** Find the diffisrence between V | and 
^f,'^ shewing that our snake-like adver> 
sary could be obtuse when it suited him 
and pretend that he* could discern no 
difference between these diametrically 
opposed — that is antithetical — But to pro. 
ceed, observe how he chuckles fiend- 
like at the demolition of Solomon's 
Temple — " A plate of gold ^tn. sq., and 
^in. thiciy is extended by hammering so as to 
cover a surface of 7 sq. yds. ; find its 
present thickness,'*'* How he must have 
gloated over these last four words, — 
" Find its present thickness,^' — forgetting 
poor fool that he too is mortal. And now 
we come to a circumstance, whicli, though 
it would be inexpressibly painful in the 
case of another man, it is almost cheering 
to find related of the atheist we are criti- 
cizing, for it shows that once at least' his 
stony heart was melted by remorse. Yes^ 
and to drown that remorse he has recourse 
to the wine.cup— :he becomes madly, 
bestially, drunk— behold the evidence — 
'^ What unll be the expense of glazing a hall- 
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window containinffbO squares, each \ff, liin. 
long and\\\in, wide, at 5«. 4rf. persq ft, T' 
*' 60 squares !'' What an awful state for 
a human being to be in. And then the 
despicable means resorted to, to pay for 
the results of his madness, — ** How much 
will a broker, who charges 5 per cent, dis^ 
count, give for a bill for £600 due at 2 
months?^'* Here we find our immaculate 
future bishop seeking a favour from a child 
of Israel, from a man the very foundations 
of whose religion he was so soon after- 
wards to virulently assail. Here indeed 
is gratitude ! 

Before we conclude this article let ns 
investigate one circumstance more— Why 



did Colenso accept the Bishopric of Natal ? 
Why did he dare to brave that oppressive 
climate — to tear himself from English 
shores — from his friends and from his 
home. Was it to civilize the ignorant 
natives — to teach morality to the dusky 
sinner] Behold the answer in his own 
words :—** If by selling fine Irish cloth at 
5s, per yd,, I gain 8 per cent,, what will be 
my rate of profit if I sell it at 6s. Ad, per 
ell?'"' Colenso was not long uncertain ; 
he taught indeed morality to the natives 
— he shewed them that nakedness was a 
crime — he clothed them — ^and he took 
them in. 

Friar Tuck. 



TITHONUS IN OXFORD. 



The men come up, the men- come up, go 

down. 
The nightly Proctor prowls along the 

streets. 
Dons come and plough the men, and let 

them through, 
The Unattached at length becomes B.A. 
Me only envious Moderators 
Will never pass. I linger through the 

terms 
Here in the quiet Tavern's classic shades, 
A bearded Undergraduate, well nigh bald, 
Roaming along the High, the Broad, the 

Corn, 



Amidst new men, strange faces, other 
' minds* 

Alas for me ! I was a freshman once, 
And swaggered in the glory of my gown. 
And got through Smalls with such ease 

that I seemed 
In my great heart a Bachelor— none else. 
I asked the Dons, ' Let me go in for 

Mods.' 
Then they did grant mine asking with a 

smile. 
Like moneyed snobs who care not how 

they give. [wills, 

But th* Examiners envious worked their 
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And vita^oced me, and tortured me. Of freshmen, while • I heard a German 

And after they had finished, left me band 

ploughed. Flaying I know not what of song apd 

To seek in vain Testamurs at the Schools. psalm, 

A ploughed man amongst men who have Like that strange noise I heard the day I 

got through, went 

And all my reading useless. To Brighton by the cheap excursion 

Can the cup, train. 

Champagne cup, make amends, tho^ even Yet not in Oxford can I always stay \ 

now ^ How can I grind away at Logic still i 

Close to my month that silver cup I love Stale are the Books, stale is the Latin 

Siiines with the liquor of the sunny Prose, 

South, The large white paper with the questions 

Or what is called so ? William take it off. onH, 

Why should a man desire to drown his As sounds of happy Freshmen come along^ 

cares When home to college from a wine they 

In aught but beer, when he has been go. 

ploughed, Ah happy men, who have not yet been 

Or pass beyond his college audit-ale, ploughed, 

Where all should stop, at least till after But happier ye, who have got through 

Hall ? . the Schools ! 

Ay me ! ay me ! with what another face, * Let me go down from Oxford,' (thus I 

In terms far ofi; and with what other write 

thoughts Unto my father), ^ I shall ne'er get 

I used to watch, if I be he that watched, through, 

The colour mantling o'er the clay I lovec^. For after Mods come Greats and Second 

The thick smoke bursting into sunny Schools. 

rings. The Bishop will ordain a Literate, 

And saw the room as through a hazy And thou wilt see me stole and surplice 

mist on ; 

Of baccy, while I rocked me in my chair* I in my curacy shall soon forget 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy That I e''er wished to don an Oxford 

warm hood.^ 
With baccy balmier than soft Marylands, 

Sweeter than Turkish, milder than Re- Will Scarlbt. 

turns 
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ONE AGAINST THREE. 

A Romance of the School of " Chty Livingstone^ 
CHAPTER I. 



A ROOM poorl}' furnished, and well nigh as 
bare, in the Castle of Fotheringay where 
the ill-feted Ann Boleyn spent her last 
days on earth. But empty and ill-fur- 
nished as it was, it was still scrupulously 
dirty ; on a rude three legged table might 
have been seen a huge tankard of foaming 
ale, we say * might have been seen' advis- 
edly, for alas ! sterii truth compels us to 
add that there was in reality none there. 

They were three— all of them Exam- 
iners — and in secret conclave were they 
met— all the doors of the room were fast 
bolted, while over them hung curtains 
thick as those behind which Timandra hid 
when the murderers rushed in to the 
slaughter of Pausanias. Their faces wore 
an expression of gloomy resolve — they 
had determined on their course, and nought 
they vowed, should baulk their revenge, 
dire as that which Jephtha of old inflicted 
on the son of Imlah. 

"Yes," cried the first, whose robes 
betrayed the Proctor, ** he must be 
ploughed, thrice has he eluded me, thrice 



escaped unfined, but ah ! it shall not be 
ever so r" and he 'laughed a bitter laugh 
and turned to the others. 

** 'Tis so,^ rejoined the second, ** I am 
his Tutor, often has he pointed the finger 
of scorn at me, often ridiculed me at 
lecture. He shall rue the day when he 
dared to tell me that koX was not circnm- 
flexed.'' And he ground his teeth with 
such vehemence that two molars droppe<l 
out on the floor. He .unconcernedly 
picked them up and stowed them away in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

** It shall be," hissed the third, clench- 
ing his fists till the nails ran through his 
hands. " At last, Mary Anne !" They 
started at the name, for indeed they knew 
it well. She it was who had tamed the 
heart of the ruthless Moderator, she it was 
who had thrown him over for -the Stroke. 
Ah, it was ever thus — it was so long before 
the day Menander stole the bright-haired 
Helen from her home at Paris, 'twill be so 
when the names of Pauline and Virginius 
are forgotten amongst men. 



CHAPTER n. 



On a luxurious Damascene sofa reclined 
a youth of some twenty summers. Though 
BO young he had well nigh exhausted all 
the pleasures of life. He had tracked the 



bison over the snow-clad Alps, harangued 
an infuriated mob in the Duorno at Paris, 
and rowed stroke of the Oxford boat as 
it came in to Putney twelve lengths 
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ahead of Cambridge, and now he was 
going to make hi? final coup and take a 
double First. 

The room was magnificently appointed. 
Here might be seen a bust of Hoiace 
from the Parthenon, while a malachite 
pedestal opposite supported a Triptych, 
the joint work of Turner and Gains- 
borough. The owner of these treasures 
sighed wesrrily as he lazily turne4 over 
the last novel of Swinburne and pufied 
the scented smoke from his chibouke, the 
gift of an Arab Shiekh whose life he had 
saved at Panama. 

His last struggle he knew was come ; 
and he was alone against three — three 
examiners ruthless as the Graiae who 
plucked the eye from Perseus. Yet for 
himself he feared not — no, he defied their 
worst endeavours; but his sigh was for 
another, for her whose miniature set in 
sapphires he now took from his breast as 
he softly whispered, ^' Mary Anne !^ 



But in an instant the weakness was 
over, and with a gesture such as perchance 
Cicero might have used when denouncing 
Coriolanus, he sprang from his couch, and 
seized a letter. It was one he had written 
to the Dean who had asked him why he 
had not been attending Dr. Drybone's 
lectures. Yes, this was his answer, brief 
and pithy as that laconism which has 
made the name of Seneca illustrious. 

" Sir,"' (he had written,) " when I have 
time to waste 1 will attend Dr. Drybone^s 
lectnres.^^ 

He kept this with lys other trophies — 
the scimetar with which at one unerring 
blow he had cleft asunder a squadron of 
cavalry; the fragment he had sawn ofi^ 
the North Pole ; the tooth he had ex- 
tracted from the Octopus. He smiled 
audibly, and muttered as he gnawed his 
moustache, *' At last, Mary Anne !*' 



CHAPTEE ni. 



Behind a green -baize-covered table sat the 
three, revengefully gleamed their eyes as 
they beheld him whom they fondly sup- 
posed to be their victim saunter leisurely 
up and take his seat on the other side. 
But soon their countenances changed as 
they saw him proudly and fiercely eyeing 
them with a glance such as had never 
been on human face since the day when 
the Tishbite stood on Mount Eedron and 
defied the armies of Israel. For seven 
fearful hours they continued to ply him 
th questions, diving into the depths of' 



philosophy, soaring to the heights of 
mysticism. But alas for their futile 
eiTorts! — they only succeeded in betraying 
their own ignorance and showing off his 
infinite knowledge, boundless as that of 
Borgia, deep as that of Leonidas. 

Ever and anon the crowded audience, 
amongst whom Mary Anne towered as a 
larch in a forest of poplars, broke forth 
into long and rapturous applause which 
all the efforts of the esquire-bedels was 
unable to check ; even the bull-dogs 
yapped with delight as they heard question 
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after question answered in a manner 
worthy of a Descartes, or a Pasquinade. 
At length the ordeal was over — the 
examiners were worn out, and the senior 
one had only breath enough left to gasp 
diit, '* Thank you, sir, that will do/* 
Then He reared himself -to his majestic 



height, and with a bow worthy of a Mon- 
tesquieu or a Robespierre, handed them a 
slip of paper on which was inscribed a 
sentence containing a pliilosophjr nobler 
than that.of Archelaus, a theology grander 
than that which Islam taught his disciples, 
*' Be Vietdous and to<j will be Happy. ''^ 



EPILOGUE. 



. The EieXt day the following announce- 
inients appeared in the Times : — 
"OkFOBD UNIVERSITY. 
Double First Class. 
Our Hero. 
The rest nowhere/' 
" AwpcL TBii»Li Suicide.— We have 



to announce the death by suicide of the 
three Examiners in the Double First 
School at Oxford. 

*' Marriage in High Life. — Yesterday 
by special license and the Abp. of 
Canterbury, Our Hero, to Mary Anne.'' 
Maid Marion. 



AMERICAN CRiTiaTJES. 



The feeling of jealousy we naturally 
experienced upon seeiujg the praises 
lavished upon an Oxford contemporary 
by the American Press has been entirely 
removed by the receipt of a vast pile of 
similar notices, from which we cull a few 
choice extracts : — 

•' It is the squarest magazine we know/' 
—Chicago Cockatrice, 

" The fervent pathos of its punctuation 
must touch the stoniest heart.'' — Kentuciet 
Scalp-raiser. 

" A kinder spry fixin' that'll chaw up 
Shakespear as quiet as a skunk does clams." 
— Dacotah Derringer: 

'' Each page (Contains ari average of 
640.23 words of 7^ leUers each, of which 



17 p. c. are adverbs; if the whole was 
written in a single line it would extend to 
a considerable distance." — Philadelphian 
Statistician. 

" We should like to meet the Editor 
—just once." — Boston Bowie-knife. 

*^ There is not another Magazine in the 
Universe with the same name.*' — Choctatd 
Critic* 

" The most blatant pigs- wash that ever 
strutted fronii the omnivorous pen of a half^ 
skinned catamount." — New Jerusalem 
Eye-gouger. 

" We have read it forwards and back- 
wards and were each time equally 
affected.*' — Chatanooga Brandy ^smizsh. 
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TRUTHFUL JAMES, AGAIN. 



Do I sleep ! Do I dream ! 

Tis the Gfaerwell no doubt. 
Can this be a stream ? 

Or is sewers about ! 
Is deodorization a failure! 

Or is sanitation played out t 

Which expressions are strong. 

But stronger, I think, 
If you e'er stray along 

The Cherwell's foul brink, 
You 11 say is the smell of the Cherwell- 

You might call it " stink/' 

And I looked and behold 

There came an old don. 
And he said, " It is cold," 

But as he passed on 
He grunted out, " Typhoid^ by jingo !'' 

And then he was gone. 

And I thought, and I thought. 

Till there to my eyes 
A wonder was wrought. 

For a form did arise. 
With a bottle of perfume — delicious, 

Perhaps otherwise. 

And it said, ^^ I have come 

To Bumbledom's seat ; 
I feel quite at home ; 

No city could beat 
This dear old delightful old Oxford, 

It's really a treat.'' 

Then I said, " Pray, 8ir, why" ? 
But he looked upon me, 



And the gleam in his eye 

Was dreadful to see. 
And he says, **' Which my name it ii 
Typhoid, 

Young fellow," says he. 

And he says, " Pray sit down, 

And rU tell you about 
What we seen in the town, — 

Ypu must never let out,— 
I've enjoyed myself awfully lately, 

And n'ary a doubt. 

'* I feel quite at home 

As I walk through th« streets ; 
And I says, * I have come,* 

To each chap that I meets. 
And they all try and give me a Welcome 

And plenty of treats." 

Then Bumbledom came 

In the guise of a man. 
And said, ** What's yer name ?" 

And attempted to scan 
The features of him I called Typhoid, 

And thusly began — 

*' Now none of these larks 

Young felldrw with me, 
Go and pTay in the parks 

I know who yer be. 
Bat I alius calls you by an * alias,' 

No Typhoid fot me." 

And the peeler he went, 
And the other sat still, 
And he said, ^' With this sceni 
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I hare heroi I will kill 
And poison some persons in Oxford, 
Tm certain I will." 

And he faded away 

From my wondering eyes : 
Bat from all that they say 

I kinder surmise, — 
That last observation — he meant it; 

So that^s a surprise. 



So I ask, Do I dream ! 

Its the Cherwell, no doubt, 
Can thii be a stream! 

Or- is sewers about ? 
Is deodorization a failure ? 

Or is sanitation played out ! 



BoBiN Hooo. 



THE VISION OF THE BLACK 

" Who lif fceth the veil of what is to come." 
To ike Editor qf iks " Shotover Papers."^ superstitious man 

Sir, — Last night I passed through 
Oarfax. It was upon the stroke of mid- 
night. The whole city seemed asleep, and 
but a few pale stars looked down upon 
the deserted streets. I was walking 
along briskly in the hope of reaching my 
College before the hour struck, and was, I 
think, smiling te myself as I revolved in 
my mind sundry plans of enjoyment, 
during the Summer Term, which I had 
just been discussing with a friend, when 
my attention was arrested by a strange 
and startling phenomenon. From the 
ground, and near the middle of the street, 
there suddenly shot up a thin blue ghastly 
flame. First it seemed to dance and 
flicker before me with a demoniac glee — 
then it bent towards my feet and looked 
like a fever-stricken tongue trying to lap 
up the moisture from the cold damp earth 
—then it ran along the ground, and, like a 
finger of flame, seemed to trace fiery words 
of warning on the stones — once again it 
tapered heaven-wards, and then came a 
rustling breeze down the Cornmarket, and 
the fiery phantom fled. Now I am not a 



COMMEM, 



I knew that what I 
had seen was a mere ignis fatuw — that 
doubtless a scientist could explain and 
classify the apparition — ^yet as I hurried 
on my way I own that I shuddered and 
felt sick at heart, for I knew that that 
pale flame was the fiery breath of the 
pestilence that lay still sleeping ^neath 
our feet. Only sleeping — not dead. I 
knew that TyphcBUS would one day rise 
and crush the daring power that bound 
him. Fancies such as these haunted me 
long after I had reached my rooms. As I 
flung myself upon my couch thoughts of 
the three young victims claimed from eur 
midst last term flitted before me. I 
thought too of a royal student battling 
with the monster, and weak and weary 
from his hard- won victory — and, as I 
thought-^I slept. Then my spirit seemed 
borne away from my slumbering from^ and 
when it had laid aside its corporeal veil it 
was endowed with new and limitless 
powers— it grasped with ease the subtlest 
mysteries of Nature — it gazed into the 
future as into a mirror, and this is what 
it saw : — A sunny joyous day in June 
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the domes and pionacles of the old city 
rising in gray magnificence against a 
sapphire sky, a gentle breeze kissing the 
face of Isis till she smiled. A day when 
heaven and earth seemed one — a time for 
angels to visit this lower sphere. Angels ! 
there are angels, — what else are those fair 
beings flocking to the doors of the grim 
old Theatre and mocking its grimness with 
their merry smiles i Nay ! they are 
better than 8eraph9, they are wingless, 
Ihey are nought but light-hearted English 
girls — eager for the fun — eager to see the 
quajnt pomp of the EncasDia — eager too, 
perhaps, to get a cheer from that noisy 
gallery and to fancy they can hear one 
voice above the rest. On they flow, a 
stream of laughing loveliness. 

And now old Sheldon^s pile is filled, and 
ready to welcome the pageant,-^wit from 
the gallery flows fastand furious, priise essay- 
ists and youthful poetsstand proudly bash- 
ful near their rostra — the clock shows that 
the appointed hour draws near — when 
suddenly the whole assembly, as if struck 
by some strange panic, grows hushed and 
still, — and then the silence is broken by a 
single sound — hollow, wierd, uncanny, the 
boom of Great Tom is borne on the bosom 
of the shuddering air. All are smitten with 
some nameless awe-^the day is darkening 
— the sickly sun shines through a yellow 
mist with a spectral glare — all nature 
seems prescient of some coming woe. 
Again the mighty bell tolls forth its note — 
it sounds as though it boomed its warning 
from a vaulted tomb. All the throng 
seem paralysed — they cower but neither 
speak nor move. Then ! the great doors 



are throwa noiselessly open and the pro- 
cession enters. The procession ! on they 
glide, — their SteaTlet robes bravely rustling 
in the thick oppressive air^ their velvet 
sleeves hanging loosely from their with- 
ered shoulders, deathly vacancy scowling 
from the empty sockets of their eyes — a 
gibbering mob of fleshless skeletons ! Th^ 
foul breath of the charnel eddies round 
them as they flit along. The human 
spectators sit as though hewn from 
marble, their dry lips severed, their white 
brows cold with sweat. No sound, np 
motion J save where the Newdigate flutters 
down from its author'^s lifeless hand. 
Blacker and blacker grew the face of 
heaven, a lurid glare usurped the place 
of day. The spectres took their seats, and 
one, the ghastliest of them all, ascended 
the central throne, he raised his bony 
fingers, and, as he ope'd his jaws, a loathly 
centipede dropped from between them and 
wriggled at his feet. Then with an awful 
yell came the words '^Dissolvimushanccon- 
cionem,^^ and then before my gaze all that 
fair assembly — ^all that was best and love- 
liest of England's sons and daughters — ^fell 
and crumbled away into corruption with 
one despairing moan. Then I could 
endure the horror no longer, and I struggled 
and cried, ^* Oh heaven deliver me from 
this City of the Dead !'^ and in my agony 
I awoke, — and methinks what I saw was 
not all a dream. M. A. 

[Most gladly do we insert our correspondent's re- 
markable communication, and hope that our 
authorities will take its moral to heart. It would 
be difficulty and perhaps dangerous, to impart 
the Binomial Theorem to the members of Local 
Boards, but by all means let them be initiated 
in the simpler principles of the Common Pamp. 
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AN EXCURSUS ON THE 

It is somewbat remarkable that in the 
present advanced state of philological 
research the origin of the word *' plough" 
in its technical sense should have escaped 
detection by scholars, and that so many 
•minent savants should have ventured to 
hazard such wild g,nd farfetched sugges- 
tions as must tend to lower philological 
criticism in the eyes of the scientific world. 
And this is the more remarkable when 
the solution of the diflSculty lies ready 
before them. But yet this has been always 
the case in such matters, it resembled the 
conduct of men, if I may borrow an 
analogy from another science, who ransack 
the whole world for remedies against 
disease, when the simple herbs which they 
trample beneath their feet every day con- 
tain the sole, the sovran, remedy. 

I shall proceed in this excursus to lay 
before my readers the various suggestions 
that have been made from time to time as 
to the steps by which the word " plough'' 
at length became applied to that painful 
proceeding, which is I fear too familiar to 
many of my readers. And if I refrain 
from appending the names of the authors 
to their suggestions the reader will, I 
trust, appreciate the delicacy which deters 
me from inflicting humiliation upon the 
most celebrated men in the philological 
world by comparing my own palpable and 
simple explanation with the extravagant 
theories that have emanated from their 
pens. I shall then trace the word as we 
find it in use in the literature of Rome 
9ind Greece, and in our own poets, pointing 



WORD "PLOUGH." 

out how its present technical meaning has 
always been in some way, more or less 
remote, connected with the. original mean- 
ings and demonstrating how the two 
meanings of the word are indissolubly 
connected with one of the oldest legends 
that we possess. 

The following then are the chief ex. 
planations that have hitherto been offered 
as to the connection between the two appar- 
ently irreconcilable meanings of the expres- 
sion ** plough" or " to plough.'' (a) That 
'^ploughing" is an occupation unfit for 
gentlemen, and that therefore the word 
has come to denote any low or unpleasant 
duty. But when we consider the delicate 
manner in which Examiners as a rule 
perform the painful task of declining a 
testamur, we must see that such an ex. 
planation is an insult to that class totally 
undeserved. 

(13) Another theory is on ihejucus a non 
lucendo principle, the authors asserting 
that while on the one hand ploughing is 
performed by husbaTidmeny the task of 
reflecting on a man's abilities is performed 
by men who are for the most part devoted 
to a celibate life. This extravagant sug- 
gestion needs no comment. 

(7) Again it is argued that as a part is 
frequently used to denote a whole, as for 
instance puppis and carina for navis^ so 
in this instance one agricultural instru- 
ment is used for another, and that plough 
is used for harrow in the sense of causing 
pain, cf. ** harrowing details.'^ To this I 
would merely remark that the parallel 
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instances qaoted are poetical expressions, 
while the word *^ plough'^ is strictly a prose 
word. 

So much for the Professors, we will 
briefly notice a few amateur suggestions. 
A Christ Church man is of opinion that 
the operation in question is called ^^ plough- 
ing,^ because it cuts up a fallow (fellow !), 
whilst a cockney victim is of opinion that 
as ** arOy'* and the old English ear are 
derived from the sanfie root, so ^* to ^ear a 
man and to plough him are synonymous 
terms.^ These gentlemen are apparently 
better acquainted with the ^'plough" in 
its practical than in its philological 
sense. 

The narrative to which I referred at the 
commencement of this paper as embodying 
the two meanings of the word plough or 
ploughman had its origin in the first cen* 
tury of the world's history ; it is to be 
found in the simple and touching account 
of the two brothers Cain and Abel. Some 
slight difiicnlty has been caused by the 
erroneous translation given in the accepted 
version of the narrative. Cain is called a 
* * tiller of the ground/' This is somewhat 
misleading, as to bring out the point of the 
story the simpler word ^' ploughman" 
would have been much more satisfactory. 
Able again is described as a ^' feeder of 
sheep/' This translation is based upon an 
entire misapprehension of the word ^^ pas- 
tor,'' which beside its ordinary meaning of 
*^ shepherd'' has the further idea of 
'' clergyman" as we should call it, or pro- 
bably in this instance it meant ^'theological 
student.^' After a rigorous examination 
of his brother's religious views Oain was 



compelled to pronounce them unsatisfac- 
tory, and, to use the emphatic word we find 
in the original, ^* slew" him, much in the 
same way as we should say '^ annihilated'^ 
him, that is he ploughed or '' plucked" 
him. From the nature of Cain's occupa- 
tion this result to an examination received, 
as we shall be able to see presently^ in all 
ages the name of ^* ploughing." 

I see no reason to adopt Herr Pfein- 
dettout's reading of [Un] Able as denoting 
a want of mental capacity in the younger 
brother, or to perceive with the Professor 
any deep hidden meaning in the word 
Cain as suggestive of the punishment 
which in those primitive times he supposes 
to have accompanied the victim of the 
plough. 

Leaving the Hebrew language we will 
next proceed to shew that the two mean- 
ings of the word were embodied in the 
Greek expression for ploughing, and for 
this two instances will sufiice, one being 
taken from poetry, the other from prose. 

We find the word dporrj^j which in its 
ordinary sense denotes husbandman, or 
ploughman, used in the following phrase : 

IlieplStov aporai (Pind. N. 6. 55). 
This caused considerable difficulty to 
commentators, but there can belittle doubt 
that the true meaning is the ploughmen 
(t. e. Examiners) of the Muses. These 
were apparently the judges appointed to 
award the prize to successful competitors 
in Lyrical composition. And as this prize 
could only be awarded to one, whilst the 
fate of the many wa^ to suffer rejection, 
the title of rejector or ploughman attached 
to the office of Examiner, 
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The second quotation from Herodotus 
4.46 needs no comment, ^ijv air ap6rov, 
to liye by ploughing, referring to Ex- 
aminers in general. 

Turning to Latin we shall again con- 
tent ourselves with two instances taken 
seyerally, as in the case of Greek, from a 
poet and prose writer. 

In Lucretius, Bk. v. 983, we find this 
expression, ** qxxtyi moderator aratri J'' This 
palpable allusion to an Examiner has 
escaped the notice of nearly all scholars, 
though part of the phrase has been 
adopted to signify an Examiner here at 
Oxford. 

In Gicero^s third Philippic ch. 9. 22, 
We find this remarkable expression ^'ex 
oratore arator.^ I say remarkable because 
I Tenture to assert that this is an inverted 
reading which has escaped the notice of 
commentators. Who ever heard of a man 
who had attained the dignity of *' public 
orator'^ condescending to be an Examiner 
in the Pass Schools. Should not the 
reading be ^* ex aratore orator,^ i.e., 
** After fulfilling the duty of Examiner in 
the Pass Schools he was raised to the 
position of public orator'^ ! 

These examples are sufficient I think to 
prove the intimate relations of the two 
distinct meanings of the word " plough" 
in the languages of Greece and Borneo 

In English this relationship is even more 
apparent. In the word Moderator we have 
the notion of ploughman, ^' arator/' in the 



latter part of the word. The prefix 
*^ Mod'' has caused me some difficulty, but 
I think the solution of it becomes plain on 
reference to Shakespeare, King Lear, Act 
IV. Sc. 1 , where Edgar mentions " Modo" 
as the name of one of the fiends who 
*' hath scared poor Tom, out of his good 
wits." The meaning then of Mod[o]erator, 
is the ^' fiendish ploughman,^^ doubtless a 
name given to the Examiners by an un- 
happy victim. 

Cue more instance and I have finished. 
In Gray's " Elegy," there occurs a remark- 
able instance of the word '^ ploughman''^ 
used instead of '* moderator.'' 
"Homeward the ploughman plods his 

weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 

me.'' 
The mere fact of a husbandman going out 
could not, it is obvious, influence the light 
or darkness of the world, but if a 
" moderator" were to ** go out," the world 
might well be said to be " left to dark- 
ness." 

I need not point out the obvious con- 
nection between adter and culture^ for if 
the arguments I have already laid before 
the reader fail to convince him, in that 
case there is no value in scholarly criticism. 
I shall be content, and more than con tent 
if I have been able to throw a little light 
upon one of the darkest spots in pbilo 
logical scholarship. 

Much. 
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ARROWLETS. 

"Wisdom gathered from afar; 
Bite of ancient oljservation." — Bbet Habtb. 



Important ANNduNCBMBNT. 
It is intended to publish weekly next 
Term, when the weather becomes genial 
and the new sewers are in full working 
order, a Magazine containing • Obituary 
Notices of Undergraduates. The charge 
for a single insertion will be One Shilling, 
but a considerable reduction will be made 
on sending a quantity. A special tariff 
for Brasenose and Pembroke. Twenty 
** Last Words," 28. (Sixpence extra wh6n 
addressed to Dons.) 



Provebbiour Philosopht. 

It is never too late to scratch. 

'Tis not the gown that makes the 
scholar. 

Proctorization is the thief of iin^ 

Between two Schools you will fall to' the 
ground. 

The nearer the term the sweetet the 
Vac. 

Take care of your Third and your 
First will take care of itself. 



Lament of the Blackboard. 
A Tutor lecture 8 here — alack ! 
My sins hare gained their 
reward ; 
I really can^t help looking black, 
I really canH help being bored. 



just 



Riddle from Littlemobb. 
tf the wish is father to the thought, 
and the child is father to the man, what 
relation is the child to the wish ? 



Personal. 
Mr. Short is 6 feet 2, 

And Mr. Neate is clumsy ; 
There's nothing false in Mr. Tre#, 

Nor odd in Mr. Rumsey. 
And Mr. Lyte is rather dark, 

The Vice is virtuous, very ; 
The Parrett warbles like a lark, 

Our wisest man is Merry. 
The Union teaches men to split. 

He never wins who ' loo*s' ; 
And Mr. Sharp has bluntish wit, 

And Duns are always Do's. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TiiANKPULLY Declined : — T. F., Vic, Typhus, yafi(ji)a{p). (What do you mean ?) 
ANiious Caledonian. — No. All our Articles are not strictly true-— some are humorous^ 
D. W. B. S. (Cheltenham). — You received No, 9 through inadvertence. 
Balliolensis. — Thanks for the Carte-de-Visite ; we really believe you meant well. 
B.N.O. — Of course your Dons are manslaughterers, — but it would be libellous to puh' 

lish the fact. 
To Appear in our Next Number: — Little John, Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Gamble 

Gold, Maid Marian. 
Under Consideration : — The Rustic. 
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Mr. W. sfl:A£Dsp:EJARE, 

Wtt have perused with coDsidel^ble inte- 
Irest various works on Shakespeare which 
attempt to prove that our great dramatist 
Was a Lawyer, o^ a Roman Catholic, or a 
Veterinary Surgeon, or what not. But 
our interest has not been unmixed with 
wonder when we have observed that no 
fidngle commentator or biograph^i^ han so 
touch as hinted at what appears to us 
after mature consideration to be, an un- 
doubted fact, viz., that at one period of 
his life, Shakespeare Wias a Proctor in the 
University of Oxford. 

We therefore intend in this article to 
set forth a few of the reasons which have 
led us to ^this belief, and we have full 
confidence that to any but wilM sceptics 
the conclusions we have arrived at will 
appear most reasonable. 

To m^t an cbjectton which shallow 
critics may endeavour to hamper us with 
at the outset of our enquiry^ by arguing 
that Proctors were not invented in Shake- 
apeareVi time^ we have only to repeat once 



PROCTOB* 



maxim that th^ 
for one age btit 



more the oft-reiterated 
Bard of Avon was * not 
for all time.^ 

Having thus cleared the way, so to speak^ 
let us proceed in a candid and nabiassdd 
Spirit to examine the works of our great 
author and discover and explain the allu- 
sions to his Proctorial life which Shake* 
speare so frequently makes. 

Our knowledge of the Poet^s life is so 
very small, and the traditions about him 
so very doubtful, that we can only hope to 
arrive at a correct knowledge of what the 
man really was from a minute study of his 
extant writings. Space will not permit 
us to ^o through all the passages which 
show Shakespeare'^s intimate, acquaintauce 
with Proctorial life, but we must content 
ourselves with putting before our readers 
some of the most striking allusions which 
the Poet makes to his Oxford experiences* 

In Romeo and Juliet we find the well« 
known line, ^Whaft in a namef* and 
this so plainly refers to the &miliar <|ues« 

€€ 
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tion^ ** Your name and College, Sir ?^' that 
we hold up our hands in amazement at 
the stupidity of commentators in not hay- 
ing pointed this out before. Is it not more 
than probable that Shakespeare may have 
received some such answer as this from an 
impertinent Undergraduate, whom he 
encountered in a cap-and-gownless condi- 
tion, as he was parading the old streets of 
Oxford ? 

We pass on to another passage equally 
well-known, but which has unfortunately 
been so spoilt in the textus recepttcs that 
we can hardly wonder at the general mis* 
understanding which has arisen concerning 
it. The passage we allude to is in the 
famous soliloquy of Hamlet (in which by- 
the-way Shakespeare shows his mathe- 
matical knowledge by commencing 
with an algebraical formula, ^2** or 
not 2^' or as we prefer to read 
it, *i^ or not JV) and is disguised as 
* Ah^ there 8 the rnh^ which is simple non- 
sense, as whist was certainly not invented 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and even if it had 
been is it likely that when Hamlet was 
contemplating taking such a serious step 
as becoming a* Proctor, (of course every 
sane man has long ago given up the idea 
that it was on suicide that the Princess 
thoughts were bent,) would let histhoughts 
ramble to thesub'ieot of card-playing which 
he must have known is distinctly forbidden 
by the Statutes ? No, the true reading 
obviously is, '-4A, there's therohe^ refierring 
of course to the new form of academical 
dress he would be compelled to wear 
^ when h« had shuffled off this mortal 



coil,' i. e., in plain English, when he had 
given up his ordinary costume. 

Turn to the Merchant of Venice and we 
find this memorable line, ' How iweet the 
moonlight sleeps upon this Bank^ Yes, 
often no doubt had the Bard in his peregri- 
nations down the High observed the placid 
moonbeams gently falling on the Old Bank 
as it lay peaceful and still under the mid- 
night sky. With this we may well com- 
pare the passage in Midsummer Night's 
Dream^ * I know a hank^ which shows how 
strong an impression this lovely scene 
made on our Poet. 

To take another quotation from the 
Merchant of Venice, he speaks of money 
as being ^ Twice blest^ it hlesseth him toho 
gites and him who takes.* To what can 
this refer but the Proctorial habit of levy- 
ing fines on offending undergraduates? 
* Twice blest' indeed ar^ these fines, 
blest to the man who pays them as deter- 
ing him from further offences against 
University discipline, and blest to the 
Proctor as they add to the Revenues of 
the University Chest, an object which 
must always be dear to the true Proctor's 
heart. A third passage in the same play 
is. most important as showing into what 
gross errors commentators have fallen 
through overlooking the fact which forms 
the subject of this essay. In the passage 
to which we allude, * It droppeth as the 
gentle rein^ the sense has been sadly 
marred by most of the received texts 
reading * rain ' instead of * rein.'' 

Can we not picture to ourselves. Shake- 
speare being deeply impressed by the 
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Sight of the * gentle rein ' dropping from 
the hands of the charioteer, who was pur- 
suing his honaeward journey from Abing- 
don, as he recognised the well-known 
features of the Proctor Poet. 

One more quotation and we have done. 
Again we choose a well-known line, * The 
course of true love never did run smooth. 
This metaphor of running is obviously taken 
from Shakespeare^s Proctorial experiences. 
How often must he have run after the 
luckless Undergraduate who minus his 
academical robes came across the wary 
Proctor's path 1 A friend has suggested 
very ingeniously that the correct reading 



here is, 'The course of Truelove/ &c., 
referring to some notorious man of the day 
who in his attempts to elude the vigilance 
and activity of the bull-dogs was con- 
tinually tripping up and coming to grief. 

It would be an endless task to go 
through all the innumerable passages in 
the great dramatist's writings which prove 
our point, and in conclusion we can only 
recommend to our readers a careful study 
of the 21st and 37th Sonnets, and if after 
that they have any doubts as to this 
Proctorial episode in Shakespeare's life, 
we can only say that Textual Criticism is 
utterly thrown away on them. 



THE ORCHESTRAL UNION. 



Our readers will be glad to hear that this 
University, which has been so long dis. 
tinguished for the cultivation of harmony, 
has at length awoke to the importance of 
its position, and has resolved on starting a 
Musical Society called the Orchestral 
Union. 

The following arrangements have 
already been made : — 
Mr. Magrath, of Queen's, wilt preside at 

the New Organ. 
The Deanof Ch. Oh. will play First Fiddle. 
The Warden of New Coll.,— Second Do. 
The Very Rev. Canon Liddon,-^Cymbals. 
The Bull-dogs (or Proctors' servants)— 

will play the Lyre. 
Several freshoo^en have undertaken to play 

the Bohns. 



A well known lady in Oxford Society wilj 
have a Kettledrum. 

Another lady, equally well known, will 
exercise her skill in playing a Cornet. 

Convocation will harp on an old subject. 

A certain personage will blow his own 
trumpet. 

Mr. Pegu will provide a case of Instru- 
ments. 

A large number of Dons have also con- 
sented to assist in singing small and 
playing the fool. 
We wish the promoters of the scheme 

every success. We think their project an 

eminently sound one. 



BoBiN Hood. 
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A I-BeXint OF THE HIOH. 



A LEGEND OE THE HIGH. 

?• Whiire Qrimea went" 



Oh, that was the time, in the gloriouB old daysa 
When Oxford was glowing with auto-da-f^s, 
And yoQ signed yoor death writ or the thirty- 
nine A's. [Broads 
In the name of the Lord yon were burnt in the 
And ladiea came there to look on and appland. 
Or perhaps for a chang'eyon were quietly sawed 
In two« while a pompons old gentleman jawed. 
And told yon that this was a mere bagatelle. 
To what they woold do when they got yoa in — ^Well 
^mt A place which Society 

Deems impropriety 
To mention by name, though it hcu notoriety. 
Still it's deoent and proper when talking to ladles 
To speak of its foreign cognomen as Hades. 
And there I am told it is warmer than Cadiz, 
With plenty of work and very few play days. 
And no Sundays put, lest your just warmth of 
Boul, (to enrol 

Might perchance some day lead you your name 
Amengit W^^fUBi who're trying to find the North 
Pole. [the warmest 

You were taught that your comer would there be 
If you were such a fool as to turn Nonconformist. 
Or even for less, if you got drunk, swore, or missed 
A few chapels in term, or peeped into a quacj^ bool^ 
Upon the black art, you went down in the black 

book. 
And if after this, you were out after ten at 
^he Mitre, or played on the steps of the Senate 

At marbles, you'd better indite a short letter > 
To the • gov.,' to inform him '* the hand that doth 

pen it. 
Will shortly be bound in a bracelet or f etter« 
And yourself in the fire. 
Ere long will expire 
With a hint that he can, if he chooses, acquire 
A convenient view fron^ a neighbouring spire. 
Or a -window in Balliol then let out on hire."* 



The 'same fate was yours in those good days IC 

wist, ri 
Non Moderatortbus saUsfedsH^ 
And other small slips which escape condemnation 
In these days, but t^eii produced speedy cremation « 

Well ! in those good old times, 

I've described in my rhymes. 
There lived a great Don called Peisistratus Qrimea, 

So clever was he. 

And so good a degree 
Did he take, that aforesaid Feisiataratus G. 
Said the Dons in the Classics and Logic his equal 
The world will ne'er see. (Moral wait for the sequeU 
It's well to remember he lived before Mansell or 
Mill came for ever poor Aldrich to cancel, or 
l^owler existed,) eo men said Vice Chancellor^ 

Grimes surely must be 

If death lets him see 
jL mellow old age^ and he takea his D.D* 
But sooner or later, jade Fortune the hater 
Of protracted good luck, shews herself a far 

greater 
Destroyer of those on whose unlucky pate her 
Gifts have been showered, than of those who can 

rate her 
For former unkindness. And so cruel fate, or 
^ His vaulting ambition' made Grimes 'procurator «' 
(The English word 's 'Proctor,' but I can't weU 

get that in. 
So I've quoted the statutes, and put it in Latin. 
Which sound rather grander and fits very pat in.) 
Well, so duly he filled this most difficult office. 
That no Undergrad, no ! not even a novice. 

Ere walked in the town 

Without cap and gown 
!^or fear lest this very far sighted detective 
Should fine him a pound as a sovran corrective^ 
' And though he was curst in 
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Men's hearts, who were thirsting 

For venfl^eance for fines which they'd all been 

amerced in, [had nurst in. 

And many wild schemes their mad hearts they 

As the 'Varsity chest w^w full nearly to bursting 

The dons cried with joy, 

*' Here's a broth of a boy. 
We'll all be as rich as old Jews ere we die. 
Let us drink to the health of P. Grimes our ally," 

But fortune Fve said is a lady whose temper 
Is somewhat uncertain. MtntaJbiU semper 
I think runs the Latin, which means she is fickle. 
Be that as it may, she'd a rod stored in pickle 
With which she proceeded poor P. Q. to tickle. 
For in qne of the ' vacs,' 
When down to relax 
His mind from that zeal that doth soon over tax 
Our physical strength, and too often contracts 
Our chests and imparts a bow-shape to our backs. 
And makes our clothes hang less like garments 
than sacks. 
Dame Fortune and Cupid together combined 
To reach the weak place in Peisistratus' rind : 
To wit a penchant for the ' she ' of his kind. 
• ••••••• 

Calypso Maria 

Might justly inspire. 
(That rhyme is a rum one, but I would defy a 
Pope, Byron, or Swinburne himself to supply a 
Good one, unless they could bring in Sophia.) 
Well, as I remarked, she might justly inspire 
A Proctor with passion, a Cynic with fire. 

And as it is shocking 

To mention a stocking 
When speaking of ladies, Pllsay without docking 
The truth of the tiniest part of its due, [bleu* 
She had what the French call un soup^n de has 

She had dip't into Science 

With the greatest appliance, [dry uns. 
And had read many authors that we should call 
Peisistratus thought it would be a great loss if he 
Missed such a chance to display his Philosophy. 

So they talked about Conies, 

Then got to Platonics, [Byronics. 

And .ended with what we should p'raps term 
And to cut short my story, Peisistratus swore, he 



(In dassieal oaths which she heard eon amore,) 
Had never before in the course ot his life 
Met a woman so palpably meant for his wife. 
The lady first sighed. 
Then softly replied 
She'd be with the greatest of pleasure his bride ; 
But did'nt he tbink hemight meet with a better, a 
More suitable mind, ei cetera, et cetera. 
But Peisistratus G. persisted that he 
Could love only one and Maria was she. [stammer 
You'll perceive at a moment when most men would 
Peisistratus stuck to the strict rule of gprammar. 
Summer waned into autumn. 
And October caught 'em 
Still spooning in terms thatCatuUus had taught'em. 
And though they had kept no count of the times 
Time kept his account for Peisistratus Grimes 
All too soon, as the weeks and the months swiftly 

flew. 
The day came at length when he must say adieu. 
And over that scene 

I hd4 best draw a screen, [seen 

For the fair ones bright eyes were scarce fif- to be 
And Peisistratus too looked uneommonly gpreen. 
While the oaths of affection ihey swore, are they 
not [Scott?' 

Written down in your ' Andrews ' or < laddeU and 
I find I have erred 
In not having referred 
To the fact that Peisistratus ne'er said a word 
Of his being a Proctor, lest some little bird 
Might tell some queer tales (of course false end 
absurd) [inferred 

Of Proctors' unkindness, whence it might b» 
By those unacquainted with f aets,that no true maiK 
Could be guilty of actions so truly inhuman. 
And such an one must be unworthy of woman. 
• «•••••• 

Grimes had scarce been away 

A week and a day 
When Calypso Maria became enntiy^ 

And as Bowland Hill 

Was not bom until 
A few centuries later, I need hardly say 
To send off a letter entailed some delay. 
And as all women end by getting their wayj^ 
Calypso Maria, in her^ ardent desire 
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(For remarks' on this rhyme pleaae refer some- 
what higher,) 
Her lover to see, determined that she 
From oonventional humbug was quite enough free 
To look upon ' jupons ' as fiddlededee. 
And had no objection to wearing br<icea. 
No sooner agog 
Was her whimj than to tog 
Herself in male raiment, and quickly to jog 
To Oxford's the work of a week. Lo ! incog. 
The steps of her lover she hastens to dog. 
• • • • •.* • • 

It was a beautiful night 

And the moon shone bright. 
And the statues of viigins and saints were alldight 
With a glorious halo of silvery light. 
(If you take my advice, and!yon want a good sight 
Of Oxford^ you'll gaze after eve.) But it's quite 
Time I took up the thread of my tale again ; well 
The hour of nine had boomed forth from Tom bell 

When Grimes was bound 

On his nightly rounds 

With ear alertlfor every seund. 
One eye gazing ahead and one peering around. 
So wherever yon hid you were sure to be found. 
And if you attempted to fly, why he had you at 
Once, il he found that you were not a graduate. 

But softly !;Hie! 

What*meets his eye ? 
What form doth hence so quickly fly. 
Who gallops down the breezy High P 
''After him, after him, bull dogs spry 
We'll catch him or know the reason why. 

Swift,\run himjdown, 

Witjhout captor gown 
To be wandering at thU time about the town. 
Ill fine him a pound if I fine him a crown." ' 
Away I Away ! They fly down the street. 
Which echoes the tramp of their hurrying feet, 
But no nearer they get to their victim so fleet. 
Yet still they pursue this audacious young sinner. 
Till the Proctor remembers he has eaten his dinner. 

His face grows red^ 

More flagging his tread, 
His breath is all gone, he has pains in his head« 
And he has run till he's really much more than 
half dead. 



Till at last in despair he impmdeotly said, 
" Now this is too bad, 
ril expel him, bedad ! 

The DBVU. BUN OFF WITH THAT D— D UKDlBaSAD I " 

These words were addressed to 
Himself, but hey ! Presto, 
Old Harry appeared in a bright scarlet vest o' 
That stuff which they call by his cognomen. Satin. 
While a dandifled tail 
Behind him did trail. 
His horns were concealed beneath a red hat, in 
The. front of which glared an electrical light 
Which made the oil-lamps look ridiculous quite. 
And banished entirely the darkness of night. 
And made the poor moon wear a hue, like a Fellow 
Just after a Gaudy — suspiciously yellow. 
But while Proctor and bull dogs stood stock still 

with horror. 
And wishing this night the day after to-morrow. 
The Devil proceeded his victim to.oollar. 
And half dead with funk the said victim did 
'hoUer.' 
Those accents ! they are ! No ! 
Yes ! the well known soprano. 
Which Grimes had oft heard in the sweetest piar^o. 
Mad with lovejand with ire. 
He rushed full of flre — 
(Here let me remark that this was to surpass all 
Methods of carrying coals to Newcastle.) 
In a frantic endeavour to save his Maria. 
But old Nick knew a trick which was very much 
better, [get her ? 

And said with a grin, " Don't you wish you may 
I've fulfilled your instructions, my boy, to the 
letter." 
The lady murmured ' farewell,' 
And a sulphurous smell 
Was all that was left to P. Grimes of his heUe 
The Devil retired, and quietly sniggered. 
And G^mes in his fury cried out "I'll be jij^gered," 
He didn't say that, what he did say was worse. 
Of a kind that I can't introduce in my verse. 
For he forthwith proceeded to swear and to curse, 
(The order of words rhyme compels to reverse,) 
And ev'ry conceivable oath to rehearse. 
This language Satanic, 
Boused the bull dogs from panic. 
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And wishing to Btop Miii, ere he became worse 
Thought they'd try by soft language his tongue 
to coerce. 

The Marshal 'haw'd/ and the Marshal 
'hem'd,' 

And said, " Sir, this torrent of oaths should 

be stemmed, [demmed ! 

Eecollect the disgrace. Sir." " Disgrace may be 

Go! arrest that foul fiend who my sleeves has 

contemned. 

Tou know where he's made his 

Abode, and you're paid his 
Haunts to explore, so be oft ! and ' draw ' Hades/' 

The ' dog ' in a trice 

Bushed oft to the Vice, 
And entered his presence almost in a faint. 
Bat quickly recovering, he lodged hia complaint. 
And Grimes was locked up in a state I can't paint. 
Suffice it to say, 'twas not that of a Saint. 
And in jail he was kept under strictest restraint. 
Until the time came when he had to be brought 
To trial before the Yice-Ohancellor's Court. 

• • • • 

The Jury said "Guilty," the Judge in his turn. 
After donning the cap, with a face grave and stern 
Said, " Prisoner, it is with the gpreatest concern 
I've heard of your conduct, which must overturn 
All morals up here, if permitted unchecked 
In persons like you, whom all ought to respect. 
The Jury have found 

That with fiends underground [gowned, 
Tou have been connected. First I you'll be dis- 
And then taken hence to where you're interned. 
And thence to the Broad, to be publicly burned. 
From your fate let eachpeam he's cooked his own 

goose, if e'er. 
He holds conversation with children of Ludfer." 

• • • • 

Ah 1 grief checks my pen, let these eloquent dashes 



Express poor Grimes' epitaph 'Peace to bis ashes.* 

• • • • 

Now I briefly must tell 

The strange fate that befell 
Calypso Maria. Next day safe and well 
She was found in her bed, but her mem'ry had fled. 
Not a thought of the past e'er came into her head. 
She had even forgotten that e'er she did see the 
Form of poor Grimes, for old Nick down beneath* 
he [Lethe. 

Had popped her head foremost one moment in 
So the day that poor Grimes d^arted this life. 
Calypso and someone became man and wife. 
For the heart that belonged erewhile to the 

Proctor, 
Clean garnished in Lethe, she gave to a Doctor* 



MOEAL. 

To Proctors and bull-dogs : pray always be civil. 
And don't if you're angry ask help from the devil. 
Because if he gives it, as happens sometinies. 
You'll find yourself in the same box as poor Grimes. 
Don't run down a sinner— 
At least after dinner,— 
For you in the long run will not be the winner. 
Foi e'en if you fine him,you*ll find when you're old. 
That a healthy digestion is better than gold. 
To ladies : whene'er a man makes his confession 
Of love, just get out of him 'What's his profession.' 
Another maxim I'll give you that never miscarried, 
' Don't put on the breeches hefare you are married.' 
I'll conclude with a moral addressed to both sexes, 
' Don't indulge in bad language when anything 
vexes.' 

Gamblv Gold* 
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MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OI' (JLENI'IBLB AND 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

A Navel, in 49 Cataclysms. 



iPRELIMINARY NOTE. 

l^opANtuSLA Kegs was a genius, and eccen- 
tric. The moon (for thefe was no eclipse 
that night) was shining cheerily over her 
little gardon and over the neatly painted 
Pickford-Van which stood in its midst, and 
formed the unostentatious dwelling of our 
votary of science. She is playful to-night. 
See how she unbends her great soul — she 
'has tied her faithful bar-tailed bunting by 
its leg to a gooseberry-bush — she has 
taught it to articulate two words of dainty 
euphony,—'* Glenfield Stttifch."" She holds 
a packet of that precious product within 
an inch of the yearning biped'^s beak. 
^*' Glenfield Starch/' shrieks the bird. 

** Why don*t you see that you get it ! ^ 
tihuckles Popanilla, as she httris the 
packet over the garden wall. And the 
poor bunting shrieks, and drops down dead 
from mingled rage and disappointment. 
Then Popanilla dances round the corpse, 
weaving quaint mazes with her limp 
.goloshes, and, accompanying her words 
with the mellow tinkling of a gopher- wood 
«ackbut^ she gurgles the dirge : — 

'* His beard was as white as snow^ 

All flaxen was his poll ; 

He is gone.'* 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 

FIRST EDITION. 
*' Daughter of Hecate ! Have I found 
thee Y* cries a voice from the other side df 
the garden wall. '^Ofammerdy ! odds bodi- 
kins !^ cries the same voice from the broken 
bottles on the walPs topi ^^Ha Beauseant! 
and St. George for merrie Engelonde V^ it 
continues^ as its owner, Fit2-Maurice the 
parish constable, puts his truncheon at rest 
and ambles wildly at the murderess. One 
of bis eyes gleams ruby-like with con-« 
densed rage, the other^s emotion is lambent 
with a gentler beam through a mass of 
patent starch. It was horrible. *' Sight 
is the greatest gem of nature,*** murmurs 
Popanilla as she dodges behind a cabbage. 
The dodge succeeds, the minion leaps madly 
against the sheltering shrub and hangs 
adhering by his eye alone. " You are my 
uncle^s brother by my third husband,'* 
whispered Popanilla. ** Then this cab- 
bage 18 mine," said the Constable. ** It is 
indeed,'* replied Popanilla, " and you shall^ 
come and water it every day.'^ *' Bless 
you for this my darling one/^ said Fitz. 
maurice as he dropped to the ground5 
having deftly wriggled through his un-^ 
occupied eye-socket* •^and the bird?" he 
continued. Popanilla^s nose assumed a 
freener hue and her eyes rolled lika 
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Zoetropes as she answered wilh a husky 
voice, ** The bird is mine — I have a life 
interest in its gizzard.'^ But, when Fitz- 
maurice had departed, the wretched 
wonoan sat down on one of the shafts of 
her humbie home, and, interring her face 
in her hands, rocked to and fro^ crooning 
the sad words, *' And it was the Early 
Bird — the dear old early bird that used to 
call me at 5 ; and now — the worm, the 
worm, will gnaw the heart-strings of the 
Cabbage/"* 

INTRODUCTION. 
Every evening came the careful con- 
«table to tend his priceless plant — and then 
he sat upon the bunting's mossy grave, and 
with his little porringer upon his knees he 
ftte his frugal meal. And by and by the 
thing became popnlar — ^and all the rural 
police^ and even the In«pector^ brought 
their little porringers and supped by 
turns on the bunting's tomb. But a worm 
will turn, and the early one worked night 
jsmd day. 

PBELUDE. 

Afid the price of porringers went up^ 
and their makers became rich and bloated 
and took to drink and died ; and the 
police left all parts of the country and 
thronged to the spot. Then Vice raised 
her head triumphant in the world whilst 
Virtue's champions supped. Meanwhile 
the early worm waxed fat and sniggered. 
Now it is an awful moment when a worm 
sniggers — thus the poliee were struck with 
remorse and they licked their spoons and 
laid down their porringers in neat rows^ 



and went their ways. Virtue once more 
brooded over the world. 

PREFACE. 

But Popanilla pined and pined, and at 
last she arose and sought Caleb von 
Winkelctaft, the philosopher, the friend 
and adviser of the man and the Mollusc^ 
the Tadpole and the dove. He was read- 
ing aloud from a mystic tome bound in the 
hide of an Assyrian wombat, who^ when 
the moon was in perigee and the sun 
entering Capricorn, died of measles under 
the shade of a prickly pear. And these 
were the words that Caleb read, " Starch 
indeed is invaluable as a therapeutic agent 
and when noiseless and free from acidity 
and heat is used by all families removing, 
as the only good sauce. It is not a dye^ 
It instantly allays that tickling in the 
throat caused by excessive indulgence in 
second-hand safes, and, when rubbed in 
with a large sized box of Waverley Pens^ 
forms a safe disinfectant for children 
cutting their teeth. Should this meet the 
ey€^^ — but here Popaiiilla shrieked aloud 
and fled, that last home. thrust was too 
much for her^ she thought of the eye of 
Fitzmaurice. Tears of remorse coursed 
athwart her dimpled brow^ 

TO THE READER. 

Popanilla kneels by the bunting's tomb. 
She scratches up the soil with her jewelled 
fingers. She lays the dead bird's body in 
herlilypalm. "Ah,sweet bird," she sighed, 
** how doubly dear you are to me now than 
when you fluttered in yon bush, I shall 
hear thy gentle voice no more^ but Hai 
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Ha ! Eureka !— I will have a speaking 
likeness of yon made, and then the 
coward worm — *' 

Book I. Sect. I. Vol. I. Chap. I. 

« :|c :|e « * 

The End. 

Friar Tuck. 



[It U with inezprdssible grief that tre are coflt^- 
pelled to insert the abore in order to fill oar 
pages. We neyer realized before what aleohol 
coald effect. The MS too, of our onoe esteemed 
oontribntor is sad eridence of his mental state. 
It is written entirely with port-wine npon egg- 
shells, and the hiatus at the close is caused by 
the loss of three waggon-loads of ' copy ' down 
a diain in 8t Clement's.] Ed. 8, P. 
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The cup with trembling hands he g^asps,- 
Close to his thirsty lips he clasps 
Binged with its pewter rim — he gasps. 

The eddying floor beneath him crawls, 
He clutches at the flying walls. 
Then like a lump of lead he falls. 



Rise np, cold reverend^ to a see. 

Confound the unbeliever I 
Tet ne'er 'neath thee my seat will be 

For ever and for ever* 

Preach, softly preach, in lawn and be 

A comely model liver, 
But ne^er 'neath thee my seat shall be 

For ever and for ever. 

And here shall sleep thine Alderman, 
And here thy pauper shiver, 

And here by thee shall buzz the * she,' 
For ever and for ever. 

A thousand men shall sneer at thee, 
A thousand women quiver, 



But ne^er ''neath thee my seat shall be 
For ever and for ever. 



Brenk, Break, Break ! 

My cups and my saucers, O scout. 
And I'm glad that my tongue can't utter 

The oaths that my soul points out. 

It^s well for the china shop man, 
Who gets a fresh order each day 5 

And deucedly well for yourself, 

Who are in the said China mane's pay* 

And my stately vases go 

To your nncle"*s I ween to be cashed. 
Butit'*soh,for tire light of my broken lamp. 

And the tick of my clock that is 
smashed. 

Break, Break, Break i 

At the foot of thy stairs in glee. 
But the coin I have Spent in glass that is 
smashed, 
Will never come back to me. 

Much. 
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PJEIACTICABLE PROJECTS. 



We have received from time to time 
numerous Prospectuses of new companies 
which have been formed^ and shares in 
which we have been eagerly requested to 
take. For many reasons which it is 
unnecessary to lay before our readers, we 
have been obligsd to refuse these kind 
offers, at the same time we^are glad of an 
opportunity of bringing some of these 
schemes before the notice of the public^ 
premising that we do not offer any 
opinion as to the desirability of investing 
in any of these companies. 

We subjoin a very brief account of what 
seem to us to be the most promising of 
these schemes. 

(i) A company has been formed to make 
Bursars courteous and polite by feeding 
them entirely upon Celery and White 
Soup, 
(ii) The Proctor Prevention Company 
{Limited.) — By investing a small sum 
annually in this company, academical 
robes need never be worn, and Proctors 
may be faced with impunity, as the 
society undertakes ^to defray all fines 
incurred by members being found with- 
out cap and gown, 
(iii) The Union Supply Association. — This 
Association has been formed for the 
purpose of supplying the Union with 
good speakers and interesting subjects 
for debate, 
(iv) The Schools Site Solution Society. 
— ^This Society proposes to solve the 
difficulty of choosing a site for the 



new Schools by the following simple 
means. Moving the Bodleian to the 
Botanical Gardens, the Botanical Oar- 
dens to Shotover, Shotover to the Gutj 
the Gut to Keble Chapel, and Keble 
Chapel to Sandford Lasher, 
(v) The Rhinoceros Acclimatisation Com- 
pany. — Object — To substitute Rhino- 
ceroses for Bull-dogs, 
(vi) The Smalls Security Society.— By 
joining this Society Smalls become a 
certainty, Ploughs an impossibility. 
What Freshman is there who would 
not willingly pay the small sum of £S 
to ensure his getting through this fear- 
ful ordeal with credit, and thus avoid 
the black looks of his Dons, the up. 
braidings of his Father, the tears of his 
Mother, and the jibes of his School- 
fellows? Various means are resorted 
to to effect this most desirable end, as 
for instance, 

(a) Bribing Examiners. 

(J3) Forging Testamurs. 

(7) Getting another man to go in 
instead of the candidate. 

(S) Breaking into the Examiners^ 

rooms and destroying or altering 

the Papers. 

(vii) Tie Convocation Enliveniny Company. 

—Object — To enliven Convocation by 

reading extracts from the *' Shotover 

Papers^' daring the debates of that 

learned body. 

(viii) The Eight Coaching Scheme.— Th^ 

'Varsity Eight are, according to the 
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Scheme, to be coached entirely bj 
Rural Deans. 

(is) The Association for Converting ffead^ 
of CdUge$ into Useful Members of 
Society, — The name of this Association 
sufficiently explains the objects for 
which it has been formed. 

(x) TAe Leave Assurance Company. — By 
investing a small sum in this Company, 
Telegrams will be sent from any part of 
the country, at the shortest notice, sum- 
moning Undergraduates to the sick-bed 



of some relative, lliis will be found 
particularly useful about Derby Day, as 
with a bon& fide in his hand, no Don, 
however strict, could pos^iibly refuse 
leave. 

(xi) The Unmarried Fellows Protection 
Society. — Object — To protect these 
harmless members of Society from the 
rapacious attacks of young ladies during 
the Long and Christmas Vacation, 

(xii) The Shotover Papers Suppression 
Society.— Osk]pitBl £20,000,000. 



ROBIN HOOD'S FAREWELL. 



Ho ! sound upon the bugle horn 
And call the merry Companie, 

Before there comes another moru 
The Ch&teau must in ashes be : 

A year of frolic and of jest, 

A year of mirth and mimic war,-^ 

This night shall be the merriest, 

Though merry ones have gone before. 

To night our bows shall be unstrung. 
To night no thought that is not gay. 

To night the merriest song be sung, 
A cheery, jovial, roundelay. 

But when our parting feast is oVr 
We'll go forth in the soft moonlight, 

And see, as we shall see no more, 
Our Oxford shining pure and bright 

And as we gaze out o'er the plain 
We'll cherish but a single thought — 

Though ne'er a field without its slain, 
Nor Victory but by carnage bought. 



That ever 'gainst the foes of Right, 
If such there be, in aftertime 

There may be found to fight the light 
A nother trusty companye. 

Nor care we for the scorn of those 
Who cry that we are traitors all, 

Because we seek old Oxford's foes 
Within the circle of her wall. 

If men come after us to wield 

The bows that we have often bent, 

In skill to them we fain would yield 
But never in our fair intent. 

Then let the loving cup go round, 

Let each drink deep as bowmen should. 

Tea, and the bonds shall be unbound 
Of this our merry brotherhood. 

# 4^ « :|c 3|e 

To-night my comrades there shall be 
Athwart the sky a lurid glare. 

And in the morning men shall see 
The ruins of the Ch&teau Vert. 

Robin Hood. 
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THE SONG OF THE SHOVELLEE, 

Air—'' Tight LUthlslandr 



I. 

At Oxford one day 

A Professor did say, 
'' I think that men's aims should be bigger. 

They will never do good 

Till 'tis well understood, 
How they ought to expend their spare 

vigour. 
I reck not if Fm called a prig, or 
If cynics and misanthropes snigger, 

It can'^t be denied 

That tfie rights on my side. 
So to Hincksey go down as a digger. 

IL 

Beloved Uodergrads, 

You're a lot of fine lads. 
But think not I treat you with rigour, 

If I say that you*re fools. 

To think much of the Schools, 
And cram all the Term like a nigger. 
For honours are not worth a fig, or 
At least intellect would be bigger, 

If each man took his part. 

In my schemes of High Art, 
And to Hincksey went down as a digger. 

HI. 
Then your hunting and driving, 
And after pots striving 
At Marston, or in an outrigger, 
And riding in grinds 



All contract your young minds, 
Which I want to grow bigger and bigger. 
So don^'t at blue rocks pull the trigpfer 
At the White House, or be a beer-swigger. 

Let the jeufMise doree 

Bear in mind they are clay, 
And to Hincksey go down as a digger.- 

IV. 

What's the Union debate 

About Church and the State, 
The frescoes, the cofiee, the cigar- 

-Ettes! Where foolish boys 

Like to kick up a noise. 
And to cut what A. Ward calls a * figger/ 
I care not a straw for a Whig, or 
A Tory so long as he^'s vigour 

To ply pick and spade, 

And thus glorify Slade, 
And to Hincksey go down as a digger. 

V. 

Oh ! 'twere better to die 

Than to loaf in the Highj 
Or at Commem. balls be a jigger. 

Or at Five o'clock tea 

Talk of iwicTTififf 
With * immobilis faciei rigor.* 
I feel just like Beaumarchais' Figar* 
-0— most imperturbable wigger, 

On the whole world I smile. 

So pray cease to revile, 
And to Hincksey go down as a digger. 
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VI. 
My disciples, alack. 
Are not strong in the back, 
And their aims than their biceps are 
bigger, 
Yet when our road 's cut 
We'll abolish the Out 
If we only can raise enough vigour. 



So though practical persons may snigger, 
And say that you grub like a pig, or 

An ignoble mole. 

Lacking light to the soul, 
Yet to Hincksey go down as a digger.^ 

Black-lbttab. 



AN INTERVIEW. 



When the fledgling undergrad. 

Smarting from the frequent plough, 

Sought his tutor, meek and sad. 
Fearful of the coming row, 

Staid within his easy chair, 

Stern he vowed, the youthful Don, 

No sarcastic word to spare — 
Thus that youth he sat upon. 

'* Come, Sir ! if your aching eye 
Oleams with light of classic lore, 

Can you kindly tell me why 
You translated ' Janus' * door ^ ? 

** Dons shall triumph. Write that word 
Through the books that you have cut ; 

Triumph, pitiless, abhorred, 
Dons who teach the use of ^ ut.^ 

''Dons, with learning's high renown, 
Score off hundreds such as you, 

With the magic words, * Go down '— 
What's the genitive of • tu ' ! 

" Other freshmen may come up. 

Heedless all of Latin Prose, 
Eager each to win a cup, 

Careless how to construe * £9." 



*' Still the young tutorial band, 
Growing up from day to day. 

Armed with Smalls Books firm shall stand, 
Scattering wide a new dismay. 

" Grammars you have never known^ 

Your posterity shall rue. 
And the same despairing moan 

Tell that they have failed as you." 

Such the Don's satiric ire, 
Pregnant with a grim intent ; 

Stooping down to poke the fire 
Thus he gave his humour vent. 

He, in spite of sorrow^ calm. 
Saw the game was over now : 

Left the Don without a qualm, 
Saying, with untroubled brow, 

'* If a row in quad to-night 
Chance to break a pane or two, 

PVaps you'll kindly set it right 
In my battell-bill.— Adieu/' 

Abthur-a-Bland. 



FAIIEWELL ! 
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Gould a butterfly tell its history it would 
speak of one epoch of sadness in a life of 
utility and brilliance. Who cannot feel 
for the humble caterpillar, which has 
doted on every green thing, as it wraps 
around itself a self-spun veil to brood for 
a time in the prison from which it will 
issue to sparkle in the eye of Ood and give 
joy to each living creature ? And may 
not we feel just one pang ! Have not we 
too fed on the rich product of the land, 
tasting green- — very green— herbs with a 
self-satisfied nibble ? And now, to-day, we 
have spun the web of our prison, and we 
wait for the bright spring day when we 
may take wing and flicker in the sun- 
light. 

The smoke of my last cigarette is fading 
away; the fabric of the Chateau Vert 
crumbles with its ashes. Never again 
will these walls echo to the wit and 
joviality of those friends whose hearts 
were tempere(]t as steel, and whose steel 
was tipped with the button of good 
humour. A few more pnfi)9, and we must 
seek another home for our next meeting. 

Grouped between the thin streaks of the 
blue smoke I see many a well known face. 
From the picture frames of ancient 
galleries, or from the windows of Hills 
and SaunderX come clustering upon me 
the amused half-reproachful glances of 
those great ones whose words have been 
twisted to a new purpose in our pages. 
Maundeville's grave brow cogitates this 
new Marveyle of whose like he had not 



dreamt : Taine shrugs his shoulders in 
amazement at finding Englishmen not all 
of wood: Ruskin,Oarlyle, and Walt Whit- 
man, gaze startled at an earnestness which 
clothes itself in no uncouth garb of poly- 
syllables: Junius is thinking out an 
epigram in which he may for once please 
without wounding : Addison and Horace 
are drawing their quills from behind their 
ears, to scribble again, and again to erase 
polished phrases, that they may not be 
rivalled on their o^t^n ground by wits of a 
later age : Wordsworth shakes his solemn 
head at the sacrilege which mocks the 
divinity of a poet, while Tennyson forges 
a wonderful song and dares us to sing its 
like : a throng of Novelists from Kingsley 
to Broughton hovers around to catch a 
glimpse of the facile pen which has so 
nimbly sketched them oW: and with a 
merry twinkle in the eye, as if they would 
poke me in the ribs, come our jovial 
friends from beyond the Atlantic, Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte, 
eagerly longing to con once more those 
lines in which they have been limned. 

The dear faces have fled : another puff 
and alas, what a contrast. Angry looks 
of annoyance, spite, jealousy, distort the 
faces of men into the faces of demons. Here 
I see one pick up a spent arrow, and with it 
rudely sear his neighbour's back, and then 
like a naughty schoolboy point to me and 
gesticulate as if he wojald say, "^ Look, he 
did it/' There one rubs gunpowder into 
the flesh wound of a surgeon's lancet, that 
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it may inflame, and that the mark of it 
may cling to him for ever. Or one stands 
npon a dais in a crowded room and with 
an arrowVpoint tattoes on his breast a 
curious hideous figure and then hastens to 
expound that it is an allegory touehing 
himself. Another finds a fooFs-capy tossed 
among the throng, and half timidly puts it 
on his head, and says. ^' Mark you now, 
this cap fits none so well as me/' 

Puff J Puff I Puff! Ah, there it is 
again, all alone. The poor Old Unfortunate 
Jackass. It looks as it did that day it 
tottered up the hill and spluttered out its 
palsied, crack-winded, bray, and then 
shuffled back, while that fellow who keeps 
it belaboured it till it reached its home on 
the banks of its foetid stream where never 
« healthy plant or animal thrives. Let 
it go« Manginess covers a multitude of 
«ins. 

Who come next ! Square caps, by all 
that is incongruous. Proctors and dons. 
Yes, we have no more to say to you. You 
mean well, but you are in the eighteenth 
century. The blow which we have given 
io the system which made you what you 
are will be felt, but not yet, and when it 
is felt will crush thai cruel system into 
fitter ruin. Pass on. 

Aha ! good friends ; how I love to watch 
your merry mischievous faces. So you 
are here for the last farewell. You are a 
mixed thronjof, and if my memory has not 



played me a trick, many of you have taken 
the bachelor's, some the master's, gown. 
Be you graduates or undergraduates, you 
who have enjoyed our short friendship, 
who could look at us with clear healthy 
eyes, who have defended us against 
attacks, which indeed called for no de- 
fence, with a fairness which we have loved 
to feel was the true token of affection, 
who have laughed with us, frowned with 
us, kept silence with us ; to you all our 
farewell is given with deep regret. 

One more puff. Still pleasant faces, 
but this time more serious, aged, intel- 
lectual. Yes, we know you well. You 
have held out from the great metropolis 
the hand of warm welcome. Far from 
uU feelings of prejudice, out of the reach 
of narrow motives, you encouraged us, 
knowing nothing of us save what we have 
told you in these our papeis. Good sirs, 
much of the pleasure of our labours had 
its origin in that encouragement which 
you so kindly held out to us. Farewell. 

All is over. The cigarette is out. I 
look round and see no more the pleasant 
walls of the Chiteau. But my friends 
have come round me, and we stand still in 
sad silence. Little John, Robin Hood, 
Friar Tuck, Maid Marion, Gamble Gold, 
we all look down upon our Oxford and 
utter one last word — Farewell ! 

LlTTLB J&UM. 



